
































NORTH HINKSEY CHURCH, NEAR OXFORD. 


The favourite haunt of Matthew Arnold. Jt ts reached by a cause- 
way from west Oxford |} mile), and from it a field-path runs 
to Cumnor (3 miles). 
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THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


ROUND ABOUT OXFORD. 
BY EDMUND A. GREENING LAMBORN. 


“He that hath Oxford seen, for beauty, grace, 
And healthiness ne'er saw a better place.” 


— are not wanting some to lift the eyelid at 

the last attribute claimed for Oxford by her Eliza- 
bethan son Dan Rogers (though these sceptics have 
been recently reproved by Dr. Osler, who ought to 
know), but no one who has seen the “ sweet city with 
her dreaming spires’ will deny her possession of grace 
and beauty. Yet it is unfortunate that she turns to 
who seek her—approaching from the railway 
stations in the west—her least attractive aspect, typify- 
ing even in this, perhaps, that learning of which she is 
the ancient The western part of the city has 
suffered most from the changes of time, and the first 
office of a cicerone should be to aid the visitor to look 


those 


seat. 
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around him here with the eye of imagination, so that 
the spell of history may throw a glamour over the ugli- 
ness of the present. Looking, then, to the right as he 
comes from the station, the stranger must transform 
the goods-sheds of the Great Western Railway into the 
stately towers of the great Abbey of Oseney, the magnifi- 
cent church of which was once the Cathedral of the See 
of Oxford, its last abbot, Robert King, being the first 
bishop. Nothing remains of abbey or church but the 
great bell, under which a dozen men may stand, which 
now fills Wren’s dome over the gateway of Christ 
Church, and “tolls the knell of parting day” each 
evening at nine o’clock, as it has done for centuries. 
At which signal all the college gates are closed, though 
the undergraduates no longer regard its summons. 
To the left, on ground partly occupied by the London 
and North-Western Railway station, was another 


abbey, that of Rewley, of which only the water-gate 
remains. Walking up Park End Street and crossing a 
high, narrow bridge, the visitor sees to the right the 
grim Norman tower which is all that is left of the great 
castle built by Robert D’Oilgi, the lieutenant of the 
Conqueror in Oxford. The mill at the foot of the tower 
ground the corn of Oxford even in Saxon times, and is 
mentioned in Domesday Book as belonging to the Saxon 
Earl Algar. It was somewhere here, on a winter night, 
that Queen Maud, wrapped in a white mantle, stole 
across the frozen river and the snowy marshes beyond, 
and slipped through the lines of Stephen’s frost-numbed 
sentries to Abingdon Abbey. 

An older fortress still is the great mound, now cov- 
ered with trees, which was raised by Alfred’s daughter, 
“The Lady of the Mercians,” to defend the river chan- 
nel against the Danes, who nevertheless burnt the city 
in 979, and again, under Sweyn, in 1032. The over- 
shadowing importance of the lord’s castle in a medieval 
town may be realised when one considers that all the 
area, stretching north and east from the mound, through 
which New Road runs was occupied by the “ bailey ” 
or outer court of the castle, forming the exercise ground 
of its garrison. Its eastern postern opened into Butcher 
Row, now Queen Street, where daily, in the Middle 
Ages, the blood of slaughtered oxen ran down the 
kennels, and their flesh was exposed for sale on stalls 
in the street. At the top of this street we reach 
Carfax, Anglicised by Mr. Thomas Hardy into “ Four- 
Ways.” 

Here formerly stood the conduit from which citizens 
daily fetched their water ere water mains or water rates 
existed. It was removed to Nuneham in 1787, and may 
still be seen on a little hill overlooking the river by those 
who make the trip by water. Still on Carfax stands 
the tower of St. Mariin’s Church, founded by Edward 
the Elder, which, from the tenth century to the nine- 
teenth, was the place of worship, and in early times the 
town hall, of the city fathers. Its bell summoned the 
aldermen to council and the citizens to arms. The 
present low proportions of the tower recall the early 
enmity between the university and the city, and espe- 
cially that great illustration of its bitterness, the Town 
and Gown fight on St. Scholastica’s Day, 1354. On 
that day Walter de Springheuse, Roger de Chesterfield, 
and other clerks—that is, students—drinking in the 
Swindlestock tavern on Carfax, and becoming quarrel- 
some in their cups, abused the liquor of the vintner, and 
added injury to insult by striking him on the head with 
a tankard. The bell of St. Martin’s was rung, which 
summons brought together a great number of citizens 
with bows and clubs, who proceeded to take summary 
vengeance on the scholastic offenders. The bell in the 
University Church of St. Mary in High Street sum- 
moned reinforcements for the clerks, and a general en- 
gagement between Town and Gown followed. From 
the top of St. Martin’s tower stones and arrows were 
hailed down upon the heads of the “ clerks,” who eventu- 
ally were forced to seek safety in their colleges or halls. 
Not all were fortunate enough to gain these strong- 
holds in safety, for besides that forty dead lay on the 
field with sixty of the enemy, some luckless gownsmen 
were scalped by their captors, and “some poor inno- 
cents these confounded sons of Satan knocked down, 
beat, and most cruelly wounded.” The university 
appealed to the king, who ordered Carfax Tower to be 
lowered, and gave the university as compensation “a 
most large charter containing many liberties, some 
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that they had before and others that he had taken away 
from the town.” 

In addition, an act of public penance was imposed on 
the corporation, the mayor and aldermen yearly, from 
1354 until 1825, attending at the University Church on 
the anniversary of St. Scholastica’s Day and offering a 
propitiatory gift for the offence of their predecessors in 
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office. The antagonism between the city and the uni- 
versity, which only died out with the eighteenth cen- 
tury, is easily understood when we remember that “ the 
university found the city an important municipality, 
and in the course of a couple of centuries reduced it to a 
collection of lodging-houses.” 

From the time of King Alfred, Oxford had been 
one of the largest and most important towns of 
England, the meeting-place of the Saxon Witan and 
of the early English Parliaments, including the famous 
“Mad Parliament” of Simon de Montfort. It had 
also been the birthplace of kings, for Richard the 
First and John were both born in the palace of Beau- 
mont, which Henry Beauclere had built. Successive 
kings had increased its municipal privileges, and it 
was this very importance of the place which caused 
the little band of scholars, who in the late twelfth 
century migrated from the University of Paris, to 
choose Oxford for their residence. This little body 
of students, poor and despised by the weualthy 
burghers, meeting at the porch of St. Mary’s to hear 
the lectures of a master as poor as themselves, formed 
the nucleus of the great university which, blessed by 
the Church and favoured by the kings, at last “ obtained 
privileges which enslaved the city, and became masters 
where they had once been despised, starveling scholars.” 
No wonder quarrels were frequent. But the clerks, 
though usually beaten in fight, invariably made capital 
out of their misfortunes, as we have seen in the case 
of the great St. Scholastica riot. 

The font of St. Martin’s Church may be seen in the 
Church of All Saints in High Street, now the church 
of the city. Before this font, on March 3, 1606, Shake- 
speare stood godfather to William Davenant, son of his 
host, the landlord of the Crown in Cornmarket, which 
stood near where the Golden Cross is to-day. 

Standing on Carfax, the lover of archeology is in a 


worse dilemma than the ass between his two bundles of 
hay, for four streets offer themselves for his selection, 
and every other building in each of them is of in- 
terest—historic, architectural, or artistic. Perhaps the 
richest feast is that which lies nearest to hand, in the 
Cathedral and College of Christ Church. Here, in the 
east wall of the Lady Chapel, if we wish to beginsat the 
beginning, we may see two blocked arches of undoubted 
Saxon work, which are the last vestiges of the abbey 
church of St. Frideswide. Here, if tradition be be- 
lieved, the city and the university find a common 
origin in the abbey founded by a Saxon princess in 
the eighth century, the settlement which sprang up 
round it giving rise to the one and the abbey school 
forming the germ of the other. The cathedral itself 
illustrates the Transitional style, when Norman archi- 
tecture was giving birth to Gothic. The chapter house 
is a beautiful example of the early English style, its 
older Norman doorway still showing traces of the fire 
which destroyed the original building in the twelfth 
century. In the east wall of the chapter house may 
be seen the foundation stone of that “twin of learn- 
ing” which fell with Wolsey—his college at Ipswich. 
The other twin is the great college of which the 
cathedral is the chapel. And here let it be said that 
no visitor to Oxford who loves good music should 
leave it without hearing evensong sung in the cathe 
dral at 5 p.m. Only from one choir in England will 
he hear better singing—at Magdalen College Chapel at 
six. Admission to the ante-chapel is free to the public 
on weekdays. 

Large as Christ Church is, the original designs of 
Wolsey were much more splendid. When his fall inter- 
rupted the work, the hall, the kitchen, and the south side 
of the great quadrangle appeared as they do now. The 
vaulting shafts show where the cloisters should have 
been. The quadrangle was completed by Dr. Fell, the 
famous dean, who also built the present stairway to the 
hall, with its graceful fan-traceried vault springing from 
a single column. His son, John Fell, employed Wren to 
build the great dome over Wolsey’s gateway in which 
Great Tom is hung. A 
fine view of Oxford and | 
the neighbouring country 
can be seen from this 
tower by those who will 
expend twopence and the 
energy necessary for 
climbing some precipitous 
stairs. 

The kitchen, unchanged 
since Wolsey’s day, with 
its great fireplaces and a 
gridiron large enough to 
grill the side of an ox, is of 
more than gastronomical 
interest, ‘and can be in- 
spected on payment of a 
small fee. The dining-hall 
is perhaps the finest medi- 
eval hall in the kingdom. 
Here, in 1644, Charles as- 
sembled the Royalist part 
of his Parliament ; here a great banquet was given to 
Henry the Eighth in 1533; and here Elizabeth and her 
successor were entertained with dramatic representa- 
tions. The pictures on the walls illustrate the work of 
the greatest English portrait painters. There are Wolsey 
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ROUND ABOUT OXFORD. 
BY EDMUND A. GREENING LAMBORN. 


He that hath Oxford seen, for beauty, grace, 
And healthiness ne'er saw a better place.” 


"THERE are not wanting some to lift the eyelid at 


the last attribute claimed for Oxford by her Eliza- 
bethan son Dan Rogers (though these sceptics have 
been recently reproved by Dr. Osler, who ought to 
know), but no one who has seen the “ sweet city with 
her dreaming spires” will deny her possession of grace 
and beauty. Yet it is unfortunate that she turns to 
those who seek her—approaching from the railway 
stations in the west—her least attractive aspect, typify- 
ing even in this, perhaps, that learning of which she is 
the ancient seat. The western part of the city has 
suffered most from the changes of time, and the first 
office of a cicerone should be to aid the visitor to look 
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around him here with the eye of imagination, so that 
the spell of history may throw a glamour over the ugli- 
ness of the present. Looking, then, to the right as he 
comes from the station, the stranger must transform 
the goods-sheds of the Great Western Railway into the 
stately towers of the great Abbey of Oseney, the magnifi- 
cent church of which was once the Cathedral of the See 
of Oxford, its last abbot, Robert King, being the first 
bishop. Nothing remains of abbey or church but the 
great bell, under which a dozen men may stand, which 
now fills Wren’s dome over the gateway of Christ 
Church, and “tolls the knell of parting day” each 
evening at nine o'clock, as it has done for centuries. 
At which signal all the college gates are closed, though 
the undergraduates no longer regard its summons. 
To the left, on ground partly occupied by the London 
and North-Western Railway station, was another 


abbey, that of Rewley, of which only the water-gate 
remains. Walking up Park End Street and crossing a 
high, narrow bridge, the visitor sees to the right the 
grim Norman tower which is all that is left of the great 
castle built by Robert D’Oilgi, the lieutenant of the 
Conqueror in Oxford. The mill at the foot of the tower 
ground the corn of Oxford even in Saxon times, and is 
mentioned in Domesday Book as belonging to the Saxon 
Earl Algar. It was somewhere here, on a winter night, 
that Queen Maud, wrapped in a white mantle, stole 
across the frozen river and the snowy marshes beyond, 
and slipped through the lines of Stephen’s frost-numbed 
sentries to Abingdon Abbey. 

An older fortress still is the great mound, now cov- 
ered with trees, which was raised by Alfred’s daughter, 
“The Lady of the Mercians,” to defend the river chan- 
nel against the Danes, who nevertheless burnt the city 
in 979, and again, under Sweyn, in 1032. The over- 
shadowing importance of the lord’s castle in a medizval 
town may be realised when one considers that all the 
area, stretching north and east from the mound, through 
which New Road runs was occupied by the “ bailey ” 
or outer court of the castle, forming the exercise ground 
of its garrison. Its eastern postern opened into Butcher 
Row, now Queen Street, where daily, in the Middle 
Ages, the blood of slaughtered oxen ran down the 
kennels, and their flesh was exposed for sale on stalls 
in the street. At the top of this street we reach 
Carfax, Anglicised by Mr. Thomas Hardy into “ Four- 
Ways.” 

Here formerly stood the conduit from which citizens 
daily fetched their water ere water mains or water rates 
existed. It was removed to Nuneham in 1787, and may 
still be seen on a little hill overlooking the river by those 
who make the trip by water. Still on Carfax stands 
the tower of St. Mariin’s Church, founded by Edward 
the Elder, which, from the tenth century to the nine- 
teenth, was the place of worship, and in early times the 
town hall, of the city fathers. Its bell summoned the 
aldermen to council and the citizens to arms. The 
present low proportions of the tower recall the early 
enmity between the university and the city, and espe- 
cially that great illustration of its bitterness, the Town 
and Gown fight on St. Scholastica’s Day, 1354. On 
that day Walter de Springheuse, Roger de Chesterfield, 
and other clerks—that is, students—drinking in the 
Swindlestock tavern on Carfax, and becoming quarrel- 
some in their cups, abused the liquor of the vintner, and 
added injury to insult by striking him on the head with 
a tankard. The bell of St. Martin’s was rung, which 
summons brought together a great number of citizens 
with bows and clubs, who proceeded to take summary 
vengeance on the scholastic offenders. The bell in the 
University Church of St. Mary in High Street sum- 
moned reinforcements for the clerks, and a general en- 
gagement between Town and Gown followed. From 
the top of St. Martin’s tower stones and arrows were 
hailed down upon the heads of the “ clerks,” who eventu- 
ally were forced to seek safety in their colleges or halls. 
Not all were fortunate enough to gain these strong- 
holds in safety, for besides that forty dead lay on the 
field with sixty of the enemy, some luckless gownsmen 
were scalped by their captors, and “some poor inno- 
cents these confounded sons of Satan knocked down, 
beat, and most cruelly wounded.” The university 
appealed to the king, who ordered Carfax Tower to be 
lowered, and gave the university as compensation “a 
most large charter containing many liberties, some 
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that they had before and others that he had taken away 
from the town.” 

In addition, an act of public penance was imposed on 
the corporation, the mayor and aldermen yearly, ftom 
1354 until 1825, attending at the University Church on 
the anniversary of St. Scholastica’s Day and offering a 
propitiatory gift for the offence of their predecessors in 
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office. The antagonism between the city and the uni- 
versity, which only died out with the eighteenth cen- 
tury, is easily understood when we remember that “ the 
university found the city an important municipality, 
and in the course of a couple of centuries reduced it to a 
collection of lodging-houses.” 

From the time of King Alfred, Oxford had been 
one of the largest and most important towns of 
England, the meeting-place of the Saxon Witan and 
of the early English Parliaments, including the famous 
““Mad Parliament” of Simon de Montfort. It had 
also been the birthplace of kings, for Richard the 
First and John were both born in the palace of Beau- 
mont, which Henry Beauclere had built. Successive 
kings had increased its municipal privileges, and it 
was this very importance of the place which caused 
the little band of scholars, who in the late twelfth 
century migrated from the University of Paris, to 
choose Oxford for their residence. This little body 
of students, poor and despised by the wealthy 
burghers, meeting at the porch of St. Mary’s to hear 
the lectures of a master as poor as themselves, formed 
the nucleus of the great university which, blessed by 
the Church and favoured by the kings, at last ‘‘ obtained 
privileges which enslaved the city, and became masters 
where they had once been despised, starveling scholars.” 
No wonder quarrels were frequent. But the clerks, 
though usually beaten in fight, invariably made capital 
out of their misfortunes, as we have seen in the case 
of the great St. Scholastica riot. 

The font of St. Martin’s Church may be seen in the 
Church of All Saints in High Street, now the church 
of the city. Before this font, on March 3, 1606, Shake- 
speare stood godfather to William Davenant, son of his 
host, the landlord of the Crown in Cornmarket, which 
stood near where the Golden Cross is to-day. 

Standing on Carfax, the lover of archeology is in a 


worse dilemma than the ass between his two bundles of 
hay, for four streets offer themselves for his selection, 
and every other building in each of them is of in- 
terest—historic, architectural, or artistic. Perhaps the 
richest feast is that which lies nearest to hand, in the 
Cathedral and College of Christ Church. Here, in the 
east wall of the Lady Chapel, if we wish to begin at the 
beginning, we may see two blocked arches of undoubted 
Saxon work, which are the last vestiges of the abbey 
church of St. Frideswide. Here, if tradition be be 
lieved, the city and the university find a common 
origin in the abbey founded by a Saxon princess in 
the eighth century, the settlement which sprang up 
round it giving rise to the one and the abbey school 
forming the germ of the other. The cathedral itself 
illustrates the Transitional style, when Norman archi 
tecture was giving birth to Gothic. The chapter house 
is a beautiful example of the early English style, its 
older Norman doorway still showing traces of the fire 
which destroyed the original building in the twelfth 
century. In the east wall of the chapter house may 
be seen the foundation stone of that “twin of learn 
ing” which fell with Wolsey—his college at Ipswich. 
The other twin is the great college of which the 
cathedral is the chapel. And here let it be said that 
no visitor to Oxford who loves good music should 
leave it without hearing evensong sung in the cathc- 
dral at 5 p.m. Only from one choir in England will 
he hear better singing—at Magdalen College Chapel at 
six. Admission to the ante-chapel is free to the public 
on weekdays. 

Large as Christ Church is, the original designs of 
Wolsey were much more splendid. When his fall inter- 
rupted the work, the hall, the kitchen, and the south side 
of the great quadrangle appeared as they do now. The 
vaulting shafts show where the cloisters should have 
been. The quadrangle was completed by Dr. Fell, the 
famous dean, who also built the present stairway to the 
hall, with its graceful fan-traceried vault springing from 
a single column. His son, John Fell, employed Wren to 
build the great dome over Wolsey’s gateway in which 
Great Tom is hung. A 
fine view of Oxford and 
the neighbouring country . 
can be seen from this 
tower by those who will 
expend twopence and the 
energy necessary for 
climbing some precipitous 
stairs. 

The kitchen, unchanged 
since Wolsey’s day, with 
its great fireplaces and a 
gridiron large enough to 
grill the side of an ox, is of 
more than gastronomical 
interest, and can be in- 
spected on payment of a 
small fee. The dining-hall 
is perhaps the finest medi- 
eval hall in the kingdom. 
Here, in 1644, Charles as- 
sembled the Royalist part 
of his Parliament; here a great banquet was given to 
Henry the Eighth in 1533; and here Elizabeth and her 
successor were entertained with dramatic representa- 
tions. The pictures on the walls illustrate the work of 
the greatest English portrait painters. There are Wolsey 
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and his master by Holbein: Dr. Fell by Lely ; Locke, 
specially interesting to educators, by Kneller; and the 
great Dean Aldridge, who rebuilt All Saints Church in 
1709, by the same artist. There are Romney’s portrait 
of Wesley; Reynolds’s of Dean Markham; and, to 
come to modern times, Gladstone’s portrait by Sir J. 
EK. Millais, and “ Lewis Carroll's,” Pusey’s, and Liddon’s 
by Herkomer. The portraits in the stained-glass win- 
dows are also of great interest. The two other quad- 
rangles of Christ Church—Peckwater and Canterbury 
quads—are entered from the north-east of Tom Quad. 
On the right of the first is the library (admission three- 
pence), which contains many rare pictures of the early 
Italian school by Cimabue, Titian, Tintoretto, Paul 
Veronese, Andrea del Sarto, Leonardo da Vinci, and 
Salvator Rosa, and some interesting statuary. Canter- 
bury quadrangle occupies the site of a hall of the same 
name, of which Wycliffe was once warden and Sir 
Thomas More a student. Passing out under Wyatt’s 
classic gateway we see Oriel College in front and Corpus 
Christi College to the right. At Oriel, Raleigh and the 
Puritan Prynne were students, and in later days Pusey, 
Newman, and Keble were fellows. Their portraits may 
be seen in the hall. 


MERTON COLLEGE AND GARDENS. 


Passing Corpus Christi we reach Merton, the oldest of 
the Oxford colleges both as to foundation and buildings. 
It was founded in 1264 by Walter de Merton, Lord High 
Chancellor to Henry the Third, and the chapel with its 
early Decorated tracery is the one then built. Its 
stained glass is also of the thirteenth century. The 
tower, however, was not completed till the fifteenth 
century, and is beautiful Perpendicular. The nave and 
transepts were planned, as may be seen by the arches 
built to lead into them, but were never finished. Space 
forbids one to speak of the hall and library and the 
beautiful Jacobean buildings overlooking Christ Church 
meadow. The view from the garden terrace of Merton, 
which runs along the old wall of the city, is one of the 
most beautiful in all Oxford. In the bastion in the 
garden the cannon of Charles the First were placed, 
commanding Magdalen Bridge, which, with the famous 
tower of that college, can be seen to the left, across the 
Botanic Gardens (open free, eight to six). Magdalen, 
both by nature and art the most beautiful of the col- 
leges, was founded in the reign of Edward the Fourth 


(who, with Richard the Third, visited it) and completed 
in the reign of Henry the Seventh. The great bell-tower 
was formerly supposed to have been built by Wolsey, 
who was then junior bursar. At the back of the college 
is the grove with its deer, and to the right are the delec- 
table water walks where Addison loved to stroll and 
muse. 

Returning up the High Street we pass the new Exami- 
nation Schools on the left, containing a fine collection of 
the portraits of English musicians, and Queen’s College, 
with its classic facade, on the right. Here the Black 
Prince and the warrior king Henry the Fifth were edu- 
cated, the college taking its name from the former's 
mother. In the hall, designed by Wren, the ancient 
ceremony of bringing in the boar’s head with a carol 
is observed every Christmas Day. The custom com- 
memorates the escape of a scholar of the college who, 
being attacked by a boar on Shotover Hill, thrust his 
volume of Aristotle down the throat of the beast, and so 
choked him; or if that is not the origin of the ceremony, 
no other is known. On the left of High Street is Unive:- 
sity College, not founded by Alfred the Great, though 
having really reached the ripe old age of six hundred and 
some odd years. The High Street front was built in 

the seventeenth century, in the 
years when the king and court 
were at Oxford during the Civil 
War. Charles was lodged in Christ 
Church, and Henrietta in Merton, 
and courtiers and statesmen oc- 
cupied the rooms of the scholars. 
There were more swords in Ox- 
ford than pens, and Town and Gown 
alike laboured at the fortifications 
by which the city was defended on 
all sides. But the acts’ of King 
Charles the Martyr, and of Rupert, 
Falkland, and Goring, and all that 
they then did, are they not writ- 
ten in the book of Oxford’s his- 
torian, Antony Wood? And if 
the perusal of his somewhat pon- 
derous volumes be too serious a 
preparation for a week which must 
necessarily be over-full of business 
for the delegate, there is James 
Shorthouse, who will make the 
graven gargoyles of Oxford speak with tongues for those 
who come with John Inglesant fresh in the memory. Per- 
haps the most famous son of University College is the 
one she rejected, not so much, in truth, for his freethought 
as for his freedom of speech towards his pastors and 
masters, the dons. His memorial, by Onslow Ford, lies 
to the right on entering, under a leaden dome. 

Opposite “ Univ.” is All Souls—Collegium Omnium 
Animarum Fidelium Defunctorum, and especially of the 
souls of Henry the Fifth, King of England and France, 
and of his subjects who fell in the French war. The 
“souls” are pictorially represented over the doorway 
as awaiting in purgatory the judgment day. The reredos 
in the chapel represented the king and his Agincourt 
heroes, but it was ruined by the Puritan “‘ visitors” of 
Edward the Sixth and recently restored. 

St. Mary’s, already spoken of as the University 
Church, adjoins All Souls. The Decorated spire is 
the most beautiful in England. Of all the many mem- 
ories of the church one can only mention three. Am) 
Robsart is buried in the choir, as an inscription on « 
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marble slab in the floor of the chancel will inform the 
lover of Kenilworth, who, as Cumnor is only four miles 
to the west, may also visit the church where she wor-. 
shipped in life, which contains many memorials of her 
and Leicester and his jealous mistress. In this Church 
of St. Mary, Wycliffe in his day and Newman (from the 
present pulpit) in his preached sermons which pro- 
foundly affected subsequent religious thought in the 
nation. To the pillar opposite the pulpit Cranmer was 
chained when he was brought here publicly to recant his 
“heresies.” Here he confounded his enemies by “ fling- 
ing down the burden of the shame” of his momentary 
weakness, and declaring himself entirely opposed to the 
Pope and his false doctrines. We may pause to follow 
the old man in his ragged gowa, hustled back by his 
persecutors to his prison in Bocardo, adjoining the 
Saxon tower of St. Michael on the city wall. The 
heavy door of that prison may still be seen in St. Mary 
Magdalene Church, the north aisle of which was rebuilt 
a3; a memorial of the martyrs, and contains heads of 
Cranmer and his fellows carved in the corbels of its 
doorway. Below the north front of the.city wall ran 
the Canditch or moat, now Broad Street, and beyond 
was, and is, Balliol College, then in the open fields. 
Somewner?2 near the cab shelter in Broad Street (a stone 
cross in the ground marks the spot where a layer of 
wood ashes were uncovered some years ago) Ridley and 
Latimer were burned, lighting at their fire that “candle 
in England” which has not yet been put out; and 
Cranmer was forced to stand at one of the bastions 
overlooking the bank of the moat to suffer the agony 
of burning beforehand by sympathy and anticipation. 
How, when his turn came, he kept his promise and gave 
first to the flame that hand which had offended, will be 
recalled by all who stay to look on the steadfast face 
of his statue on the north side of the martyrs’, memorial. 
Ridley looks east, and the bent and aged Latimer to- 
wards the declining sun. 
At the back of St. Mary’s Church is a group of buildings 
wuich belong to the university as distinct from the 
individual colleges. Towering above all, in the centre 
of the square, is the great dome of the Radcliffe Camera, 
built by Gibbs, in 1750, at the cost of Dr. Radcliffe, 
physician to William the Third. It was originally a 
piysic library, but the medical books have been re- 
moved to the scientific library at the University Museum, 
and it now forms the reading-room of the Bodleian 
Library, which is one of a group of late Gothic buildings 
to the north. Here, in addition to a million books, may 
be inspected (admission threepence) many rare manu- 
scripts, a copy-book of Queen Elizabeth and one of her 
brother Edward the Sixth, a chair made from the wood 
of the Golden Hind, an autograph of Shakespeare, the 
copy of Sophocles found in the pocket of the drowned 
Shelley ; and in the picture gallery paintings by Hol- 
bein, Van Dyck, Lely, and many statues and busts. In 
the Divinity School (fee threepence), beneath the library, 
the House of Commons sat, in 1625, when driven from 
London by the Plague. Here also Ridley and Latimer 
stood their “ trial” before the commissioners of Cardinal 
Pole. The round classic building, with its half-circle 
of grotesque heads, is the Sheldonian Theatre de- 
igned by Wren in 1665. Here the honorary degrees 
of the university are conferred, and among the 
great men of the world who have stood beneath its 
painted roof may be mentioned Nelson in 1802, and 
Lord Curzon a hundred years later. A comprehen- 
sive and easily-obtained view of Oxford can be gained 





from the many-windowed room at the top of the Shel- 
donian. 

To the west of this building is the Old Ashmolean, now 
the Geography School, which contained a collection of 
curiosities collected by John Tradescant in the reign of 
Charles the Second, which formed a popular London 
“show” at that day. It was acquired and bequeathed 
to the university by Elias Ashmole, and may now be seen 
in the Taylorian Buildings in Beaumont Street (admis- 
sion threepence). Here are the dark-lantern of Guy 
Fawkes ; a jewel of Alfred’s with his picture, found in 
the Isle of Athelney ; the sword given by the Pope to 
Henry the Eighth as “ Defender of the Faith.” But 
to the artist and student these are the least interesting 
of the wonderful contents of the Taylorian Buildings. 
The art collections of paintings by Millais, Collins, and 
Holman Hunt, Fra Lippo Lippi and Gentile Bellini, the 
water-colours by Turner, and the drawings by Raphael 
and Michael Angelo, with the statuary on the basement 
floor, will afford the art lover many a delightful hour ; 
and for the anthropologist the collections of relics of 
primitive man is probably unequalled in England. 

Opposite Keble College (in Parks Road), with its 
famous Holman Hunt picture “ The Light of the World,” 
is another museum containing many interesting collec- 
tions. 

I am already overstepping my prescribed limits of 
space, yet I seem to have left three parts of my tale 
untold. I have said nothing of William of Wykeham’s 
“ New College,” the earliest example of a building in th» 
Perpendicular style. Round two sides of its beautiful 
garden runs the city wall, erected in the reign of Henry 
the Third. It should be inspected also from the outside. 
I may not do more than mention Exeter College, in the 
Turl, with its Burne-Jones tapestry and the great chest- 
nut tree in its garden, called after the prelate-poet 
Heber, whose rooms in Brasenose it overshadows. 

I cannot have it on my conscience that one visitor to 
Oxford should miss, for want of reminder, the beautiful 
Jacobean colleges of Wadham and St. John’s, which 
rival each other and Worcester for the credit of possess- 
ing the most beautiful gardens in Oxford. Mr. Lang 
thinks “the garden front of St. John’s the most lovely 
thing in Oxford.” Here it is of the greatest importance 
to impress upon the stranger to Oxford that the fact 
of a college gate being open is to be understood as an 
invitation to enter. All the quadrangles and gardens 
are free to the inspection of all. Admission to all the 
college chapels is free, within certain limits of time, and 
the dining-halls and libraries may be inspected for a 
small fee in almost every case. Information as to 
whom to apply to, in the case of those who wish to see 
the halls or rooms, can always be obtained from the 
porter in the lodge at the gate. 

From the variety of literature on “ Oxford” one or two 
books may be mentioned as eminently suitable for perusal 
by those who, making but a short sojourn in Oxford, are 
yet desirous of carrying away something more than the 
memory of a beautiful panorama. There are the charm- 
ing sketches from the twelve centuries of Oxford’s 
existence in Mr. Andrew Lang’s Ozford (Seeley and Co , 
3s.), and for those whe wish for more detail there is 
Oxjord and Its Colleges, by Mr. J. Wells (Met‘iuen and 
Co., 2s. 6d.). Both these books would form most ap- 
propriate souvenirs of ‘ Conference Week in Oxford.” 


Visitors to the Oxford Conference should ask at 
Messrs. Nelson’s Stall to see Highways of History. 
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EDUCATIONAL 
OPINION 


EDUCATION IN 
T was a dream—it was too good to be true—it was * * Sd 
| too good to last—the idea that there was to be no That Bill is not one-fifteenth of the size oi the Bill of 
Kducation Bill in Parliament this year, either for Eng- 1906, but it will cause a good deal more than one- 
land and Wales or for Scotland. Yet that was the hope _ fifteenth as much bother—if it is proceeded with, that 
which the King’s Speech held out to us all—fallaciously. is. There is quite an impression that it may not be 
Fallaciously, of course, because a new President of the gone on with this year. Adopting a very unusual course, 
tourd of Education cannot be expected to be content the Irish members who are Roman Catholics demanded 
without an Education Bill to bring forward. There is a division, and voted against the Bill on the first 
a new President of the Board of Education. Mr. Birrell reading ; and Mr. Balfour prophesied future antagonism 
has “‘ gone to Ireland.” Mr. Birrell was a suecess as from the Opposition. Voluntary school managers will 
President of the Board of Education in all but one have more cause than ever, if this Bill becomes law, to 
respect, and that was, unfortunately, the most im- regret the folly of their champions in not accepting the 
portant : he was not a success as an administrator. It Bill of Mr. Birrell. And teachers, too, will have more 
remains to be seen what will be the strong points of his cause for such regret, unless compensation for employ- 
successor, Mr. M‘Kenna. There was a hope—a fleeting, ment clauses, like those which appeared in last year’s 
that he would have time and chance to Bill, can be inserted in this measure; because if this 
d-vote himself to administration. He may do that even Bill becomes operative, Voluntary schools will be closed 
vet; but he has already brought in two Education by the hundred, and in many a school not closed that 
Hills, and it is not yet Faster. one-fifteenth of the salary will (privately) come out of 
Sf ss os the pockets of yieiding teachers. 
The schools are not to be treated as are preserves .) wo» x) 

and useful and interesting semi-wild animals—no close Happily there is much less of contention about Mr. 
time is to be allowed them. Mr. M‘Kenna’s first Bill M‘Kenna’s second proposal. Here are the essentials of 
shows that. Here is the operative text of it : it—a page and a half of clauses about purchase and 
appropriation of school sites, consent of the Board of 
Education, and extension of repayment period for loans 
from thirty years to sixty years as the maximum, ete., 

being here omitted :— 


the school, that cuestion shall be determined 
by the Board of Education, whose decision 
shall be final ; and where any such question is 
raised, the provisions of this Act prohibiting the 
maintenance of the school by the authority 
and the payment of parliamentary grants shall 
not take effect until one month after the 
question is so deciled. 
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A Bill to make provision for relieving the local educa- 
tion authority of the cost of giving Special Re- 
ligious Instruction in schools not provided by 
the authority. 
managers of every public elementary school 
maintained but not provided by a local education 


The limit on the amount which may be raised by 
the council of a county for the purposes of 
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authority in which religious instruction which 
would not be permissible in a school provided 
by the authority under section fourteen of the 
Elementary Education Act, 1870, has been 
given during the financial year ending the 
thirty-first day of March nineteen hundred and 
seven, or during any subsequent financial year, 
shall, within six months after the expiration of 
that year, pay to the authority a sum equal 
to one-fifteenth part of the sum paid during 
the vear in salaries to the teachers who have 
been employed in the school and have given 
that instruction: provided that where a 
teacher has given that instruction in a school 
during part only of the year, the sum to be paid 
in respect of that teacher shall be proportion- 
ately reduced. 
managers of a school shall not, by reason of 
this Act, be under any personal lability to 
pay any such sums to the authority ; but one 
of the conditions to be fulfilled in order to en- 
able a school not provided by the local educa- 
tion authority to be maintained by that author- 
ity, and to be a school in respect of which 
parliamentary grants are payable, shall be that 
the provisions of this section are complied 
with in respect of the school. 

If any question arises under this Act between the 
local education authority and the managers of 


education other than elementary under section 
two of the Education Act, 1902, shall cease to 
operate. 

the purposes of the Education Acts, the pro- 
viding, or aiding the provision of, any training 
or instruction of any kind whatever, and any 
like purpose which the Board of Education 
determine to be an educational purpose, shall 
be deemed to be educational purposes ; and 
the expression “education” in those Acts 
shall be construed accordingly. 

power of a council to provide scholarships for 
or pay the fees of students under subsection 
two of section twenty-three of the Education 
Act, 1902, shall include a power, subject to such 
conditions (if any) as may be made by the 
council, to provide or assist in providing 
scholarships for, or to pay or assist in paying 
the fees of, students, if at the time the scholar- 
ship is awarded or the payment of the fees is 
determined upon the student is ordinarily 
resident in the area of the council, although 
he subsequently ceases to be so resident. 

The powers and duties of a local education authority 
under Part III. of the Education Act, 1902, 
shall include a power to aid by scholarships or 
bursaries the instruction in public elementary 
schools of scholars from the age of twelve up 
to the limit of age fixed for the provision of 
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instruction in a public elementary school by sub- 
section two of section twenty-two of that Act. 

The powers and duties of a local education authority 
under Part III. of the Education Act, 1902, 
shall include :-— 

(a) Power to provide, for children attending 
a public elementary school, vacation schools, 
vacation classes, play centres, or means of 
recreation during their holidays or at such 
other times as the local’ authority may pre- 
scribe, in the schoolhouse or in some other 
suitable place in the vicinity, so far as the 
local education authority in the case of a 
schoolhouse or place not belonging to them 
can obtain for the purpose the use of the 
schoolhouse or place ; and 

(b) The duty to provide for the medical in- 
spection of children before or at the time of 
their admission to a public elementary school, 
and on such other occasions as the Board of 
Education direct, and the power to make such 
arrangements as may be sanctioned by the 
Board of Education for attending to the health 
and physical condition of the children educated 
in public elementary schools. 

Provided that in any exercise of powers under this 
section the local education authority may en- 
courage and assist the establishment or con- 
tinuance of voluntary agencies, and associate 
with itself representatives of voluntary associa- 
tions for the purpose. 

When a local education authority provide means of 
conveyance for a child between a reasonable 
distance of its home and a public elementary 
school, it shall not be a reasonable excuse for 
the purposes of section seventy-four of the 
Elementary Education Act, 1870, or section 
eleven of the Elementary Education Act, 1876, 
or a ground of exemption for the purposes of 
section nine of the latter Act, that there is no 
public elementary school open which such child 
can attend within the distance of its residence 
prescribed by those sections or by any by-law 
made under section seventy-four of the Ele- 
mentary Education Act, 1870. 

The county council may incur expense in providing 
means of conveyance for teachers or children 
attending a public elementary school. 

Any obligation to frame, form, or keep a register of 

" teachers under paragraph (a) of section four of 
the Board of Education Act, 1899, shall cease : 
Provided that it shall be lawful for His Majesty 
by Order in Council to constitute a registration 
council representative of the teaching profes- 
sion, to whom shall be assigned the duty of 
forming and keeping a register of such teachers 
as satisfy the conditions of registration estab- 
lished by the Council for the time being, and 
who apply to be registered. 

The register shall contain the names and addresses 
of all registered teachers in alphabetical order 
in one column, together with the date of their 
registration, and such further statement as 
regards their attainments, training, and experi- 
ence as the Council may from time to time de- 
termine that it is desirable to set forth. 

The clauses in Mr. M‘Kenna’s second Bill are, verbatim 
et idem, clauses of last year’s Bill which the House of Com- 


mons and the House of Lords agreed on. The last clauses 
given here were agreed between Sir William Anson and 
Mr. Yoxall while last year’s Bill was in the House of 
Lords. It represents a form of words and a plan of 
registration in which the National Union of Teachers 
and the Headmasters’ Association are understood to 
concur, and if it becomes law it will vindicate the long 
and just attack of the N.U.T. on the old register system, 
while at the same time opening up a prospect of a self- 
governed professional profession. All the clauses in this 
second Bill, in point of fact, are proper, desirable, and 
practically non-contentious ; and yet it is very un- 
certain whether the Bill will become law. It certainly 
will not if the first Education Bill takes up many days 
and nights and stirs up much ill-feeling. 


»* »* ad 


Dr. Macnamara has gone to the Local Government 
Board, where, as Parliamentary Secretary (an honoured 
and honourable position for which he has striven with 
great skill, endless assiduity, and worthy deserts), he 
will be able to superintend the administration of the 
Meals for Necessitous School Children Act, which has 
become law. Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, a Scot, though 
niember for Leicester, has introduced a Bill to extend 
that Act to Scotland ; a proposal which Sir Henry Craik 
denounced on the first reading in language which could 
hardly have been stronger if the Bill had proposed to 
authorise Scottish School Boards to poison the hungry. 
And further—let the Scottish teachers who decline to 
place a member of their own in the House look to it 
there is, it appears, to be a Government Scottish Educa- 


tion Bill. x om Bd 


A deputation from the Executive of the N.U.T. has 
waited on the Labour members of the House of Com- 
mons, and as a consequence Mr. Philip Snowden has 
notified his intention of raising discussion in the House 
on the administration of the Board of Education in 
the matters of higher elementary schools, secondary 
schools, pupil-teacher centres, and large classes. Already 
there has been a skirmish on this question, when the 
attack did very well, and Mr. M‘Kenna responded very 
favourably. Nobody can tell how momentous this step 
of bringing the Union into formal and yet close touch 
with the Labour party may be to Labour and to the 
Union, but it certainly bodes ill for the peace of mind 
of people at the Board of Education. 

And thus the House wags on. 


+) et Peto 


GENERAL NOTES. 
> saudi edge the year’s work of the Board of Agri- 


culture, whose functions overlap in a Gilbertian 
manner those of our Board of Education, the Tribune 
says: “* Administrative work is not so 

_o- widely known as legislative, but it would 
be difficult to exaggerate the importance 

of the departmental work done by the Board of Agri- 
culture and Fisheries. At comparatively small cost the 
Board has developed throughout England and Wales a 
system of secondary agricultural education at least as 
efficient as that in any other country. England was 
somewhat late in adopting systematic education in 
agriculture, but having taken it up, she has pursued it 
whole-heartedly. In the last year reported upon there 
were some thirty-four thousand students at the agri- 
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cultural schools aided by the Board. The grant from the 
Department amounted to £11,000, and, in addition, 
£34,000 of the ‘whisky money’ was spent on agricul- 
tural education.” s st s 


( UR esteemed. contributor Mr. J. F. Unstead, who 
is Hon. Correspondence Secretary of the Geo- 
graphical Association, asks us to draw the attention of 
our readers to the annual report of that 
useful body. From this leaflet we learn 
that the membership of the Association 
is now five hundred and thirty-five, and includes teachers 
of every grade, as well as inspectors and unofficial 
educationists. From the report, which can be obtained 
from Mr. Unstead at Goldsmith’s College, New Cross, 
S.E., we gather the following interesting items :—1l. A 
memorandum on the ideal atlas for school use will soon 
be issued. 2. Members can borrow lantern slides at 
very low rates ; a catalogue of slides available is to be 
issued. 3. The Association answers letters from mem- 
bers about books, maps, apparatus, methods, ete. The 
8 :bscription is five shillings per annum. All up-to-date 
teachers ought to be members of this Association. 


f- VEER. a special Committee of the above Asso- 
ciation has been appointed to co-operate with a 
Committee of the recently-formed Historical Association. 
This joint-Committee will discuss sylla- 
pone J 4nd buses in the combined subjects of history 
eography. ; J 
and geography, and will draw up sugges- 
tions for a historical atlas for schools. The Historical 
Association, by the way, held its annual meeting in 
February, and listened to an address from Mr. Bryce, 
which has been reported more or less intelligently in 
te daily papers. At a resumed sitting members settled 
down to business, and opinions, varied and picturesque, 
{ und vigorous expression. Professor Tait said that the 
period should come at the end and not at the beginning 
of a school course. He would “ stimulate young chil- 
dren by stories over the whole range of history, from 
‘Non Angli sed Angeli’ to Victoria receiving visitors who 
told her she was Queen.” This is excellent, but by no 
means fresh. Indeed, in many schools with which we 
ave acquainted the history stories for the little ones 
deal—and quite rightly too—not only with English, 
but with general history. Once again the schools lead, 
but the work is done quietly. 
a» * a» 
Nag widening of the history syllabus has been going 
on for some time in the schools, as the writer 
knows from personal experience of a wide area. But 
the Historical Association will doubtless 
help to spread the catholic ideal. Pro- 
fessor Harte of Exeter thought that Eng- 
lish children really knew a great deal more about the 
devil than about Charles the Fifth. Doubtless the pro- 
fessor was drawing upon personal reminiscence, but his 
startling assertion will at least arrest attention. It 
savours, however, of Rip van Winkle to say that text- 
books on foreign history are few and far between, for 
there has been considerable publishing activity in this 
direction for the past six years, as our bookshelf clearly 
indicates. Professor Tait, in summing up, offered a 
valuable hint to all intending examiners, which they 
will doubtless act upon. He said examiners who were 
also authors of text-books were so “‘ mortally sick” of 
having their own stuff served up to them that they gave 
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almost exaggerated credit to dissent. Here, indeed, is 
the bright student’s opportunity. We used to dissent 
ourselves—in days now, alas! long gone by—but we 
fear it was on matters of fact. 


ad om» ad 

ys another educational conference! There is, 

however, some originality about its conception. 
In connection with the Conference of Colonial Premiers 
to be held this year, “ it occurred to the 
Council of the League of the Empire,” 
says Mr. Hubert Reade, in the Empire 
Review, “ to invite the various superintendents of educa- 
tion throughout the empire, and other high educational 
authorities, to meet and discuss not only the means for 
bringing the children of the empire into touch through 
the school, but also for improving the methods of teach- 
ing. It is, however, not yet settled whether the Con- 
ference is to be attended by representatives of the 
colonial universities and technical schools, and so it 
is uncertain whether anything will be placed upon the 
agenda with reference to the establishment of a more 
intimate personal connection between the secondary 
and higher education of the empire. Why, indeed, 
should it not be as easy for a qualified Englishman to 
pass from Oxford to M‘Gill or from Cheltenham to the 
Transvaal Institute as it is for the Prussian who has 
matriculated at Berlin to visit Munich, Basel, or Vienna 
without any further examination ?” 


&* ad ad 


We. hope to devote considerable space in next 

month’s issue to details of the arrangements 
which are being made for the summer holiday courses 
in French and German at various places 
on the Continent. These are, as usual, 
many and varied. Meanwhile teachers 
who wish for particulars of the twenty-five courses 
arranged by the Board of Education should apply to 
the Education Library, St. Stephen’s House, Cannon 
Row, London, 8.W., for printed list, which furnishes 
full particulars. A sufferer at one of last year’s courses 
asks us if the officials guarantee the drains. This we 
really do not know. , os x 


> ROM the first of a course of lectures on Japanese 
education, to be delivered at London University 

by Baron Kikuchi, we cull the following interesting 
item. In Japanese schools it is usual to 


Another 
Conference. 


Holiday 
Courses. 


a ‘ begin the proceedings with the reading of 
Bost. the Imperial Rescript on Education issued 


in 1890. When the reading is over all bow 
in profound reverence. This is not the same as read- 
ing a copy of our Education Bill of 1870. Here is the 
Rescript :— 

“ Know ye, Our subjects : 

“Our Imperial Ancestors have founded Our Empire 
on a basis broad and everlasting, and have deeply and 
firmly implanted virtue ; Our subjects, ever united in 
loyalty and filial piety, have from generation to genera- 
tion illustrated the beauty thereof. This is the glory of 
the fundamental character of Our Empire, and herein 
also lies the source of Our education. Ye, Our subjects, 
be filial to your parents, affectionate to your brothers 
and sisters; as husbands and wives be harmonious, as 
friends true ; bear yourselves in modesty and modera- 
tion; extend your benevolence to all; pursue learning 
and cultivate arts, and thereby develop intellectual! 
faculties and perfect moral powers ; furthermore, ad- 
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vance public good and promote common interests ; 
always respect the Constitution and observe the laws ; 
should emergency arise, offer yourselves courageously to 
the State ; and thus guard and maintain the prosperity 
of Our Imperial Throne coéval with heaven and earth. 
So shall ye not only be Our good and faithful subjects, 
but render illustrious the best traditions of your fore- 
fathers. 

“The Way here set forth is indeed the teaching be- 
queathed by Our Imperial Ancestors, to be observed 
alike by their descendants and the subjects, infallible 
for all ages and true in all places. It is Our wish to 
lay it to heart in all reverence, in common with you, 
Our subjects, that we may all thus attain to the same 


virtue.” 
»* * »* 


“THE reverence of ancestors is the basis of Japanese 

education. The refrain is, in effect, “‘ Let us now 
praise famous men and our fathers that begat us.” And 
this worship of ancestors has continued, 
from the oldest times to the present day, 
to be the most powerful factor in mould- 
ing the national character. The introduction of Western 
civilisation, with all its lack of wonder, has, strangely 
enough, had no appreciable effect upon this grave spirit 
of reverence. To a Japanese the spirits of his ancestors 
are ever present in all the events of his life. The effect of 
this training is obvious. If a boy is brought up with 
the ever-present thought that he will one day be an 
ancestor whose memory future generations will deeply 
revere, he will be fired by an incentive to play the game 
as he knows it. We proceed on somewhat different 
lines, but there is a more basic similarity between East 
and West than our poet will allow. We give elsewhere 
an interesting extract from Japanese mythology, which 
is full of a poetry of its own. (See page 515.) 


»* ad »* 


4 VERY London boy and girl of suitable age ought to 

~ be taken to the South African Exhibition at the 
Horticultural Hall. Such a visit, carefully managed and 
intelligently utilised, would provide a 
geography lesson of the highest possible 
value. It is one thing to read about 
Cape wool, and quite another to see a fine specimen of 
the Angora goat. Verbal descriptions of the ostrich 
are usually as dry as “the remainder biscuit after a 
voyage,” but a child will be keenly interested in the 
stuffed specimens to be seen at this finely-arranged and 
representative show. The wise teacher will tactfully 
connect the exhibition with the Punch cartoon which 
siows the shade of Paul Kruger regarding with aston- 
is‘ument the figure of General Botha in court dress, and 
(iving expression to the opinion that “‘ these English 
stacce anity”? 

tagger humanity. s os P' 


A DEPUTATION of scientists recently approached 
4 the Prime Minister on the matter of the estab- 
lishment of a National Anthropometrical Survey with a 
central staff, to ensure a uniformity of 
The measurements in all schools. The mem- 
Machinery . ; : 
~ bers of the deputation were introduced 
is Ready. - ; 
by Mr. R. C. Lehmann, who will, we hope, 
write an anthropometric poem for Punch. The machinery 
was ready, he said, and the motive power only was 
lacking—namely, a grant of between £4,000 and £5,000. 
lhe Prime Minister was deeply impressed and very 
sympathetic, but told the deputation that first of all 
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they must secure the support of public opinion, and 
that they must undertake to apply this sort of examina- 
tion to the children of the rich as well as to the poor. 
Mr. Lehmann unconsciously used the correct phrase 
when he said that “the machinery” was ready. We 
have all suffered from the exact scientist, and are 
anxious as educators to admire him at a distance. 
Sir Lauder Brunton, who was one of the deputation, 
lately expressed the opinion that one of the most potent 
factors in education was joy. Not many of us go with 
joy to an anthropometrical survey. 
ad * »* 
HE University of Birmingham has established an 
Advisory Board of business men, including Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain, to co-operate with the professors 
of the Faculty of Commerce. There are 
now some two dozen day students who 
hope to take the degree of Bachelor of 
Commerce, and eight students have already obtained 
the distinction. The existence of the Advisory Board 
of business men will not only keep the University in 
close touch with outside requirements, but will facilitate 
the entry of the commercial graduates into business life. 
The Professor of Commerce, Mr. W. J. Ashley, thus out- 
lines the plan of work in this faculty: “* There are two 
points which I think should be emphasised. The first 
is that we aim at combining the general culture and 
mental training of the older academic ideals with a 
definite and systematic preparation for business life. | 
have had a good deal of exp+rience myself as an ordinary 
college tutor at Oxford, and after that as professor at 
Toronto, and I am convinced that, from the experience 
I have already had in Birmingham, the programme of 
work we have arranged does actually succeed in a large 
measure in accomplishing the two purposes, culture and 
utility. And the second point to which I would call 
attention is the close connection which we are estab- 
lishing between commercial work proper and the techno- 
logical departments. We are especially providing for 
the needs of men who are not going to become technical 
experts, but are going into businesses in which some 
technical knowledge is desirable.” 


Bachelors of 
Commerce. 


— ett Pete 
N.U.T. NOTES. 

 » Spgvomnty’ will these words have been publisned when 

over two thousand delegates, accompanied in all 
probability by half as many friends, will journey to- 
wards the most illustrious of British 
universities. On the occasion of our 
former visit to Oxford, thirteen years ago, 
the Public Welcome, Reception of Deputations, and 
President’s Address were all crowded into one session, 
and it required patience and unwonted courtesy to 
complete the business without evincing traces of weari- 
ness, not to say rudeness. And this despite the fact 
that the presidential utterance of Mr. Ernest Gray, 
M.A., easily holds the record for brevity. The pro- 
ceedings will this year begin on Easter Monday at 10.30 
a.m., and one anticipates, with more than ordinary 
confidence, something worth remembering from the lips 
of the galaxy of civic and university stars assembled to 
greet us. Eleven separate organisations are included 
under the general heading of “ Deputations,” and it is 
now thought desirable to append the following signifi- 
cant general instruction to the names: “ These are now 
so numerous that it is necessary to restrict the speeches 
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to one on behalf of each body, and to a period not ex- 
ceeding five minutes.” The arrangement, inaugurated 
so happily at Bristol, of devoting an entire and separate 
the President’s address, is naturally con- 
tinued, and a noteworthy pronouncement from Mr. A. 
R. Pickles, B.A., the brilliant and epigrammatic gentle- 
man from Burnley, will certainly be forthcoming. 
Tuesday and Wednesday mornings allotted to 
“open sessions,” when all comers are welcomed to the 
Hall. Until the commencement of the 
present century the subjects for discussion were decided 
by the Executive, and I can call to mind many a sturdy 
conflict *twixt floor and platform on the results of the 
Executive’s labours. Then, in 1900, the Agenda was 
practically arranged automatically, the subjects being 


NOTES FROM THE 
““ONFLICTING rumours have reached us of the 
progress of the Scottish Education Bill. Captain 
Sinclair, the Secretary for Scotland, announced at the 
beginning of the present session of Parlia- 

The Scottish ment that he proposed to introduce a 
Education 3311) which would not be of a very ¢ - 
Bill. 10f be ofa very compre 
hensive character. The following points 

are expected to be dealt with: The medical inspection 
of schools, the feeding of children, the disposition of the 
equivalent grants, and the superannuation of teachers. 
With regard to the medical inspection of schools, it is 
expected that the Scottish Bill will contain the non- 
controversial clauses of the recent English Education 
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chosen by a kind of plebiscite of the local associations, 
and the motion receiving the highest number of votes 
being placed first. Educational matters of vital import, 
however, frequently transpired between Christmas and 
Kaster, with the result that almost annually the busi- 
ness arranged at such cost and labour by the local 
associations Was set aside at the instance of the Executive, 
and great and frequent was the irritation of the Con- 
ference stalwarts at this constant abrogation of their 
privileges. Lastly, a happy compromise was agreed to 
at Llandudno, whereby the first subject on both Tues- 
day and Wednesday mornings is selected by the Execu- 
tive, and the remainder of the Agenda determined by 
the local associations. With no Education Bill to worry 
and disturb us, there is opportunity for educational 
discussion, apart from that eternal nuisance the pol/- 
ties of education, and in a city with the traditions of 
(Oxford every one hopes that the tone of the debates 
will be unusually high. 
# wo ad 7 
IVTLE criticism of an adverse character can be 


The feeding of school children has already, as we 
show below, had a field day, and the English Act of last 
year has been so far applied to Scotland ; at all events, 
it has passed its second reading. As the result of recent 
legislation with regard to England, Scotland is entitled 
to eleven-hundredths of whatever money is given to 
England. The Bill for Scotland will regulate the ad- 
ministration of this “ equivalent grant.” With refer- 
ence to the superannuation of teachers, it is confidently 
expected that the power to supplement the existing 
small pensions will be given to School Boards, and it is 
just possible that a Government grant may be given for 
this purpose. Such are the main outlines of the pro- 
jected Bill; but I have it on very good authority that 
the drafting of the Bill is in a very backward condition, 
and that there is little prospect of the Government 
undertaking any Scottish educational legislation this 
session. It is a pity, if such be the case, that the Secre- 
tary for Scotland should have raised in the breasts of 
Scottish educationists even these small hopes. I trust 
Dame Rumour still maintains her uncertain reputation, 


— 


- 


4 directed against the Executive’s premier choice and that, notwithstanding all these drawbacks, Scotland 
of subject—namely, “Large Classes;” for in the ™é#y yet have the fruition of her long-deferred desires. 
Association’s plebiscite it ranked second, Bad ad &* 
and is easily first in educational impor- A SCOTTISH edition of the English Act for the Pro- 
Subjects. **nce. The motion dealing with it has nd vision of Meals has passed its second reading by 

been entrusted to the capable hands of 231 votes to 52. There can be little doubt that in 
Mr. W. B. Steer of Derby, a gentleman who simply passing this Bill the Government is going 
electrified the Nottingham Conference of the N.F.A.T. strongly in the teeth of Scottish opinion. 
by his masterly methods of exposition, and who is likely The majority of School Boards in Scotland 
to follow Messrs. W. A. Nicholls and Frank Goldstone have expressed antagonism to the Bill, while the con- 
in securing for the class-teachers the very highest Union — trollers and supporters of free-dinner funds, and other 
Custom in the past has usually allotted the persons who follow the problem of poverty into the home, 
chief Executive resolution to the chairman of the Educa- have also given strong indications of their opposition to 
tion Committee for the year, but Mr. Steer’s persistent the measure. It is true, as some of the advocates of the 
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and prolonged advocacy of the subject fairly entitles 
him to the distinction of “ opening the ball.” The chief 
subject for the second day is the Report of the Con- 
sultative Committee on Higher Elementary Schools, 
and Mr. J. H. Yoxall, M.P., will simply revel in its 
destruction. A small section of the Executive wished 
to give Conference an opportunity of settling that vexed 
question the right of the permanent teacher in non- 
provided schools to “ volunteer ” to give denominational 
religious instruction once for all; but they were easily 
outvoted. My personal view is that “ Training of 
Teachers ” should have had the preference to the Higher 
Elementary Schools Report ; but as it is certain to be 
adequately discussed, no great harm can be done through 
its non-selection, “Staff of Schools,” “ Examination of 


Bill in the House of Commons said, that the Bill will 
be permissive, and School Boards will not be com- 
pelled to adopt the scheme; nevertheless there is a 
suspicion that influence will be brought to bear « 

members of School Boards by those who are always 
desirous of charity. Scotsmen have always been proud 
of their independence. The sapping of parental re- 
sponsibility will inevitably result from the measure. 
Another effect will, we feel sure, follow—namely, the dry- 
ing up of the flow of charity and benevolence. It will 
doubtless begin with the feeding of the necessitous chil- 
dren, but will eventually extend to the feeding of many 
of the parents, who could well afford to feed their own 
children if they were less profligate with their means. 


Nor will the assessment of a halfpenny per pound ulti- 
mately cover this cost. School Boards will be forced to 
erect and equip more buildings and increase the school 
staffs to supply these meals. 


Scholars,” “ Combined Departments,” and “ Attendance 
at School” are other topics with a fair chance of being 
ventilated. A. ©. 
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N his recently published book—the first of the social 
problem series—Professor Darroch, Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, deals with the various causes that operate for 
Buateeste the underfeeding of children. This may 
Darroch  fitst arise through the temporary poverty 
favours the of the parent, due to his temporary ill- 
Feeding of yess or temporary unemployment ; in the 
Children. second place, it may be due to the chronic 
and permanent poverty of the parent ; and in the third 
place, it may arise through the indifference, the selfish- 
ness, or the vice of the parents. After discussing the 
various methods suggested to meet these cases, he says 
something must in the meantime be done. The children 
are there ; they will suffer; and their wrongs ery aloud for 
redress. It is certainly true that any aid given to the 
child will tend, meanwhile, to keep the wages at bare 
subsistence rates. It is also true that the distribution 
of relief only tends to make the poor comfortable in their 
poverty instead of helping them to rise out of it. But 
these evils are evils which fall upon the present adult 
population. Education has, however, to do with the 
future—with the next generation, and not with this. 
Its aim is to secure that as large a number as possible 
of the children of the present generation will grow up 
to be economically and ethically efficient members of the 
community. He asks if the present voluntary agencies 
are doing sufficient to remedy the evil, and if the evil 
will be lessened in the next generation. His answer is 
that they are assuredly not doing so, if the experience 
of the present and of the past are safe guides as to what 
we may expect in the future. Hence his conclusion is 
that he has no hesitation in urging that the feeding of 
children attending the public elementary schools should 
be organised on lines similar to the recommendation 
laid down in the special report from the Special Com- 
mittee on Education (Provision of Meals) Bill, 1906. 
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REFERRED last month to the candidates for the 

Presidentship and Vice-Presidentship of the Insti- 
tute, and hinted that there was a probability of one or 
two more entering the field. The third 
candidate for the Presidentship is Mr, 
John M‘Whan, Cambuslang, who at present 
holds the position of convener of the Parliamentary and 
Emergency Committee. For the Vice-Presidentship the 
second candidate is Mr. George Cameron, Inverness. 
Dr. Morgan, who was nominated by the Edinburgh 
Branch, is likely to withdraw from the contest, so that 
the two candidates for the Presidentship will be Dr. 
Lowson, Stirling, and Mr. M‘Whan, Cambuslang. I 
hope next month to give a short account of the quali- 
fications of the candidates for the various offices. The 
election takes place during the month of May. 


om» a» »* 


"T "HE question of the securing of permanent head- 

quarters for the Institute has advanced a step or 
two recently. The present headquarters are to be vacated 
at Whitsunday term, and already the 
special committee has had under con- 
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the Institute. *4etation several suitable places. A 

report has been issued to the General 
Committee of Management, and it will be considered 
at an early date. My opinion is that the Institute will 
not yet go the length of purchase, but for another year 
will be content with renting a house. It is a pity that 
it could not settle the question at once, as, both trom a 


financial and a professional point of view, it would be 
better for the Institute to secure premises of its own. 
The result of the meeting will be interesting. The 
“ca’ canny” policy of the Institute is, however, pro- 


verbial. x x x 


HAD occasion in last month’s notes to refer to the 

great increase of membership in the Institute during 
the present year. A circular has been sent out by the 
special committee with the purpose of 
helping the movement along, and as a 
result it is confidently expected that the 
increase in membership will this season exceed two 
thousand. With a membership of ten thousand the 
Institute is bound to have a greater power. Whether 
that power will be strong enough to move the authior- 
ities is perhaps a moot point, but certain it is that the 
true spirit of anion has this year received a great im- 
pulse. The diamond jubilee of the Jnstitate will thus 
be celebrated by an additional increase in membership 
and a better esprit de corps. Several branches have 
added a considerable number. Glasgow is likely to reach 
a membership of three thousand, while Edinburgh will 
also reach four figures. The largest increases are to 
be found in Glasgow, Edinburgh, and Stirling. Some 
branches have not responded to the call as was expected. 
The reasons may be far to seek, but the facts are obvious. 
And unless there is a united branch, there cannot be 
much good accomplished. R. D. 
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THE SNOWBALL OF PEACE. 


THE Review of Reviews for March contains a study of 
the Kaiser of Germany as Emperor of Peace. Mr. Stead 
declares that in Central Europe the Kaiser is regarded 
as a kind of John Bright in the Imperial purple, and 
in the character sketch he discusses whether William 
the Second is War Lord or Emperor of Peace. The 
Book of the Month is the gruesome “ Indiscreet Letters 
from Pekin,” in which Mr. Putnam Weale describes 
“The Truth about War.” As an antidote, we have 
“A Plea for a World’s Pilgrimage of Peace,” in which 
it is suggested that international personages in every 
country should unite in an international demonstration 
in favour of internationalism in the shape of a pilgrim- 
age of peace. The pilgrims, it is proposed, should 
start from New York, and, “ growing like a snowball 
as they pass onward,” visit the chief capitals of Europe 
with a prayer for peace, arbitration, and a limitation 
of armaments 
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For MAY will contain 
1. Full Report of the N.U.T, Conrenence at Oxronp. 
2. Reviews of 
Eden Philpott’s Novel “Tne Wuikiwinp,” 
A. ©. Benson’s “By Stitt Waters.” 


F, G. Kitton’s “Lire or Cuar nes Dickens.” 


3. Further “ImMpreEssIONS OF AMERICAN Epucation.” 


By A. E. Roberts, M.A. 
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BEGINNINGS OF LITERATURE 
TEACHING. 
BY CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A., PRINCIPAL OF CHERWELL 
HALL, OXFORD. 


) UNNING like a golden thread through history is 
the long roll of folk-lore, legends, and romance. 
Uninfluenced by court intrigue, unattacked by the 
proud conqueror of men, undistinguished amid the 
passionate beliefs for which men have suffered and died, 
yet nevertheless rooted deep in the hearts of people and 
nations, and more potent than the stirring speeches 
which in their day have made and unmade kings, these 
folk-stories are still with us—our heritage from the past. 
These tales, born in the childhood of the world, are 
the true food for little children, because the child is, 
from a psychological point of view, near to the child- 
like races of the early world, and the same things 
which appealed to the poetic side of the barbarian 
appeal to him. For the little child is a sensuous, 
imaginative, and emotional being, scarcely touched as 
yet by reason; and deep in his heart, as in the heart 
of primitive folk, lies a craving for fairy tale and 
romance—a natural craving which calls for gratifica- 
tion. And yet, in an age which talks of evolution and 
loves to trace the growth of present institutions to the:r 
source—an age which recognises some subtle analogy in 
the growth of a race and of an individual—there are still 
t-achers—fortunately few—who ask, “ What is the 
good of fairy tales ¢” and urge that children must be 
fitted to take their part in the present by an exclusive 
attention to the present. On the one hand we have 
the person who looks upon the child as so remote from 
real life that to hint of bloodshed, war, tyranny, deceit, 
and the frailties of humanity, as illustrated in fairy tale 
and classical romance, is to harm his soul; and on the 
other, the person who is convinced that any touch of the 
ideal or marvellous is alien to the real which they wor- 
ship: and so the opposing parties find common ground 
in condemning the teaching of fairy tales in the lower 
school. In making a plea for fairy tales, it is well to 
remark that one does not include all fairy tales whatso- 
ever; for just as’ folk-songs preserved in some remote 
locality may represent not the highest but the lowest 
in music, so a fairy tale must be judged in the light of 
a higher ideal, and, generally speaking, in school choice 
should be limited to the classic stories. 

Now on what ground would one base a defence of such 
literature ¢ In the first place, are not the fairy tales 
and sagas more truly real to the child than much that 
is dignified as real by the adult? The minute and 
accurate description of the simple, unassuming life of 
the heroes and heroines of romance; the speedy and 
immediate consequences which result from certain 
actions ; the unswerving fidelity to detail; the emo- 
tions quickly roused and as quickly over; the obvious 
award of poetic justice, when the good are always re- 
warded and the bad as inevitably punished—all is con- 
sonant to the child’s nature, and herein he finds that 
which best suits his development. By what right does 
the adult impose his crudities on the child? and by what 
proof can one obtain the satisfaction of knowing that 
electric cars and wireless telegraphy are more real than 
fairy lore ¢ 

Again, do we not all at times feel the need of freeing 
ourselves from the soul-clogging realism of everyday 
life? Do we not ofttimes wish that our imagination 
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were less trammelled, and that we could see the ideal 
behind the real, the poetry behind the prose? Why, 
therefore, deny the child the nourishment best fitted 
for such a task? Wherever conscientious attempts 
have been made to teach intelligently and faithfully 
the fairy and folk lore of our land there has been a 
consensus of opinion as to its good results—an interest 
being awakened in all studies, a brighter intelligence 
and a deeper insight into the lives of others. The child 
who has learnt to sympathise with the woes of the 
“Ugly Duckling” or the trials of Jason will be in a 
better position to enter into the sorrows—yea, and the 
joys also—of those around him. 

Does not Ruskin assure us that defective imagination 
rather than wilful sin is the root of all our sins? And 
psychologists now have drawn imagination from the 
depths whither it had been relegated, to place it as one 
of the potent factors of our moral life. 

Here, then, we have another reason for the inclusion 
of literature in the schoolroom: all literature worthy of 
the name offers a wealth of material admirably adapted 
for the inculeation of morality, and free from the con- 
troversies raging about Biblical teaching. Legends, 
sagas, and classical romance abound in examples of the 
fundamental virtues—truth, courage, courtesy, kindness 
to the weak, and the faith that prefers death to dis- 
honour—and the child cannot fail to be influenced by 
them. Quintilian was right when he declared that the 
simple reading of great works, such as national epics, 
“will contribute more to the unfoldment of students 
than all the treatises of all the rhetoricians that were 
ever written.” 

The stories of Tristram, Galahad, Gawain, Geraint, 
Lancelot, Siegfried, Brunhilde, and Beowulf form the 
quarry where Chaucer, Shakespeare, Spenser, Tennyson, 
and Wagner sought inspiration; and these stories are 
not mechanically manufactured, but they grow slowly 
and naturally in the soul of the race. They serve to 
“shape and direct fear, love, pity, anger essentially 
aright. Literature and history should teach moral 
experience by proxy, and should shed the light of other 
days on present duties, so that we may avoid error and 
waste, and organise our social relations and institutions 
aright.” 

It is unnecessary for the teacher obviously to enforce 
moral truths; there is a more artistic way, which de- 
pends on suggestion, and which none the less does not 
neglect this side. Again, so much of the formal teaching 
cannot but be based on authority. A thing is because 
it is. If we impose our very modern view of life on thie 
child, he takes it on authority ; his own mind ceases 
to be exercised thereon, since he lacks the necessary 
material with which he would exercise his judgment. 
Now, in simple literary teaching the situations which 
arise and the mode of life depicted are such as are com- 
prehensible to the child, and he can pass his judgments 
crude, no doubt, but of value—on them, and learn to 
bring the whole weight of his experience to bear on the 
thing in hand. 

And, lastly, do not librarians and teachers of older 
children make frequent lament that a love for real 
literature is almost extinct, and that trashy novels and 
feeble papers form the staple food of many? Surely 
the reason is not far to seek. One does not expect the 
average man to take an intelligent interest in the vaga- 
ries of the calculus; why, then, should one expect a 
love for good literature to arise by the light of nature 
alone? The schools have woefully neglected all literary 
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training. The years when a child might have been gain- 
ing his literary judgments and collecting his literary 
material have been spent in other things. Fragments 
only from great authors, in which the child cannot be 
interested, form for the most part his sole reading. 
Can one wonder, then, that on leaving school he seeks 
relief from boredom in magazines and sensational novels ¢ 

How are we to choose the tales, and how are we to 
treat them when chosen ? is the question that teachers 
often ask. 

In a little work which has given me much joy to 
write I have attempted to indicate the lines which should 
guide the teacher in selecting the fairy tales to put 
before young children, and I have ventured to work out 
the treatment in some detail. I refer to Nature Studies 
and Fairy Tales. In Vol. Il. the stories chosen are 
“Red Riding-Hood,” “ The Sleeping Beauty,” “ The 
Babes in the Wood,” “ Gold-Mary and Pitch-Mary,” 
“‘ Snow White and Rose Red,” and “ The Discontented 
Fir Tree.” The stories are told to the children by a 
skilled teacher, with a wealth of familiar detail and as 
many allusions to the child’s own experiences as pos- 


sible. The teacher sketches the scenes rapidly on the - 


blackboard as she talks. “‘ Here is the wood ’’—a few 
trees are hastily sketched—“ Here is the sun shining 
through the trees,” “ Here is the long path,” and “ Here 
is Red Riding-Hood herself.” Then a pause is made 
to review the portion of the story dealt with, and the 
children are asked to tell the story so far and to illus- 
trate it. If the classroom be hung with Walter Crane’s 
illustrations of fairy tales, interest will be added, a 
bright and decorative effect produced, and an apprecia- 
tion of real artistic work fostered. The series of shilling 
bool: illustrated by Walter Crane includes Red Riding- 
Hood, Jack and the Bean Stalk, Puss in Boots, and 
Cinderella. The writer has taken the books to pieces, 
had the sheets mounted and framed and hung in the 
kindergarten room, to the joy of all the children who 
work and play there. 

The topics in the old fairy tales are homely and 
familiar. Red Riding-Hood carried in her basket a 
pot of honey, a pat of butter, and some cakes for her 
sick grandmother. Here is a wealth of suggestion for 
nature studies and observational lessons. Who has seen 
honey ? Who has tasted it? Then follow delightful 
lessons on a bee, kinds of bees. The creature is ob- 
served, drawn on the blackboard, gigantically magni- 
fied. His head, body, legs are considered ; his colour, his 
habits, his visits to the flowers, what he finds there; the 
hive and its history; and probably a visit to some 
charming country cottage on a sunlit afternoon, with 
the smell of stocks and gillyflowers in the air, and a 
domelike beehive standing in a gay little garden, with 
the hum of insects filling the drowsy world. And the 
child draws and paints the bee, and the flowers he 
visits, and the hive, and the pot of honey, and later he 
models them in clay as well. The pat of butter will 
lead to an equally attractive series—che cow, milking- 
time, the dairy, the churn, and butter-making—cul- 
minating in a visit to a farm where these delightful 
objects and processes may be seen. The cakes, again, 
lead to a discussion on flour, a corn-field, harvest mice, 
a windmill, a flail, a baker’s oven, and primitive occupa- 
tions connected with them. 

The Homeric tales should succeed the old nursery 
stories, for in them we get stories rich in incident, rela- 
tionships, and character, and strictly in accordance 
with psychologic truth. The motives and incidents in 





the Greek tales are not beyond the feelings and ideas 
of the children. The story to put before the little child, 
says Herbart, “ must carry on its face the strongest 
and clearest stamp of human greatness, and such you 
will not find near at hand. I know of only,one place 
where such a written story may be found—the classi- 
cvl age of childhood among the Greeks.” It would be 
difficult, almost impossible, to find anything approach- 
ing these stories in suggestions of interest in all sorts 
of aspects of primitive life. “‘Achilles’s Shield,” as Pater 
has said, “ is an image of ancient life, ils pleasures and 
business.” We have no such picture of our own an- 
cestors’ early world. Even if we could carefully put 
together a correct picture from various sources, it would 
lack the unity of The Tale of Troy or The Wanderings 
of Ulysses. — 

In dealing with The Tale of Troy with children equal 
in age to children in Standards Il. and III., the main 
aims of the teacher would be to depict Greek life, and 
to bring out the beauty and eternal truth of the story. 
Six months devoted to the story during the literature 
hours would confer a priceless possession upon the 
children. 

The story may be schemed out in the following 
manner :— 

1. How the war began. 

2. Heroes assemble at Aulis. 


3. The Greeks encamped before Troy. 
4. Duel between Paris and Menelaus. 
5. Triumph of the Greeks. 

6. Triumph of the Trojans. 

7. Repentance of Achilles. 

8. The end of the war. ; 


Each section, properly treated, would require half a 
dozen lessons. The following fragments of lessons from 
Section 4 will serve to illustrate the method : 

(a) Paris challenges the Greeks.—The story is told im- 
pressively in the following manner: “ Again the Greeks 
marched out to battle, and beneath their feet rose a 
great cloud of dust, thick as the mist which the south 
wind brings over the mountain tops ; but Achilles and 
his men remained by their ships playing games on the 
seashore. And the Trojans came to meet the Greeks, 
clamorous as a flock of cranes flying southward from 
the winter and rain. Paris, with a panther skin flung 
over his armour, his bow slung over his shoulder, came 
brandishing two spears and challenging the boldest of 
the Greeks to combat. When Menelaus heard him, le 
sprang joyfully down from his chariot and rushed to 
meet him. Then Paris was terrified, and quickly re- 
treated before him; but Hector rebuked him. ‘ Surely 
the Greeks will scorn us,’ he said, ‘ if they think you are 
our bravest warrior. And Paris was ashamed, and 
answered, * Your rebuke is just. I will fight with Mene- 
laus for fair Helen and her wealth.’ ” 

Then a pause is made for the children’s reflections, 
and the teacher questions to stimulate thought. How 
did the Greeks march to battle? Where did Achilles 
stay ¢ Why would he not fight ? What games would 
he play with his men? Throwing heavy quoits, throw- 
ing spears, shooting bows and arrows. Let us draw 
the quoits, the spears, and the bows and arrows. 

What are cranes? Why do they fly southward in 
winter? Let usdrawacrane. How was Paris dressed ¢ 
Describe his armour. What is a panther? Where was 
Menelaus ? Let us draw his chariot. Why was Mene- 
laus glad to meet Paris in battle? Was it a fair way to 
settle the battle by a duel between these two? Why ¢ 
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(b) Helen and Priam.—Helen sat in her hall weaving 
the battles of the Greeks and the Trojans in purple 
threads, and the goddess Iris appeared to her in the 
form of one of Priam’s daughters. ‘ Dear sister,” she 
said, “ behold a marvel! The war is stayed, for Paris 
and Menelaus are to fight for you.” Then Helen longed 
for her own home and her husband Menelaus, and 
wrapping herself in white, she went weeping to the 
walls of Troy. Upon the wall sat Priam talking with 
the old men and watching the heroes on the plain, and 
as the fair Helen came near he said, “ What wonder 
that men should suffer for a woman go divinely fair ?” 

The questions would lead to various reflections. For 
example, What was Helen doing? would lead to a 
discussion on the way the Greek ladies employed their 
time —spinning, weaving, weighing out wool to the 
women slaves, cooking, making simple medicines ; and 
a further discussion of the kinds of things cooked, and 
the cooking utensils, and the kind of picture Helen was 
weaving, and the use of tapestry. 

The question why Priam was not fighting would lead 
to the discussion of the work allotted to the aged men. 
They could no longer fight, but they gave good counsel. 
They were like crickets that sit in the woods and send 
lorth a thin, sweet voice. It has been objected that the 
interest of the Greek tales is mainly warlike, but the 
slight sketches given above will show that home life, 
animals, rural occupations, and early industries are con- 
stantly dwelt upon; and here is the advantage of the 
material. We introduce the children quite naturally 
to the facts of the world about them. There is no need 
to seek for topics on “ common objects ” and processes. 
Here in this delightful early world all knowledge is con- 
crete and particular ; there is no weariness or boredom. 
Instead of hearing in a dull fashion about a horse in the 
abstract, weapons, wool, parts of a ship, the child meets 
tiese things individualised in Achilles’s steeds and 
shield, Hector’s helmet, the armour of Paris, Helen’s 
spinning, and Ulysses’ ship. Nor are lessons on animals 
neglected: cranes, panthers, crickets, ‘grasshoppers, 
goats. peacocks, eagles, are all congruous, and are neces- 
sary to complete the picture of Greek life. 

lhe story of Beowulf may succeed the Homeric 
stories. The chiet value of this story as literary material 
lies in its ethical material and in the faithfully true repre- 
sentation of the lives of our ancestors. It lacks the 
unity and relationship so characteristic of the Greek 
stories, but none the less can it be successfully adapted 
for children about to enter into the realm of real his- 
tory and pausing on the boundary line of myth, legend, 
and reality. The Arthur cycle of stories very fitly 
follows the story of Beowult; and the child whose mind 
is stored with the poetic fancies and great deeds of his 
ancestors is more truly equipped to meet the per- 
plexities of life than the child whose mind is stored 
with the miscellaneous facts acquired in school for 
the purposes of modern examinations. 


A CYCLE OF SONG. 


Teachers who wish to follow the new methods of 


English Literature Teaching should write to Messrs, T. 


NELSON AND Sons for the Descriptive Pamphlet of their 


new series of School Poetry Books, which is entitled 


A CYCLE OF SONG. 


IMPRESSIONS OF EDUCATION 
IN AMERICA. 


BY ALBERT E. ROBERTS, M.A., LONDON DAY TRAINING 
COLLEGE, 


S one of the five hundred British teachers who are 
. visiting American schools under the auspices of 
Mr. Alfred Mosely, C.M.G., [ have been asked to write 
two or three articles giving my impressions concerning 
education in the United States. 

The difficulties that must necessarily attend such a 
visit have been reduced to a minimum by the business- 
like arrangements that have been made in every town 
to enable the teachers to achieve most easily the objects 
of their visit. The steamship companies have charged 
only £5 for the return voyage from England to America ; 
half-fares are allowed on all the Canadian railways ; 
committees have been everywhere formed for the recep- 
tion of the visitors; bedroom accommodation, in some 
cases, has been given free of charge; teachers have 
been met in every town and taken to suitable lodgings, 
often let at reduced prices; special guides have been 
printed and provided gratis; syllabuses of work have 
been freely distributed—in short, everywhere the arrange- 
ments have been so thorough and the welcome so whole- 
hearted and cordial as to make the visiting teacher feel 
that nowhere else in the world would he have had such 
a reception—a fact that in itself reflects the enthusiasm 
behind education in America. It is to be hoped that 
the mother country will show the same courtesy and 
cordiality in receiving the American teachers when they 
pay us the compliment of visiting our schools. 

Without any further prefatory remarks I will try to 
give some of my chief impressions concerning the schools 
[ have seen in New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington, Indianapolis, and Chicago. At the outset 
let me say that, as every state has its own educational 
system, there is no absolute uniformity throughout the 
States. There are, however, certain common features 
underlying all education, and these will form the basis 
of my remarks. The fact that there are several local 
systems and no national system has certain obvious 
disadvantages. There is, it is true, a National Bureau 
of Education at Washington, where statistics are pre- 
pared and reports made by the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion ; but no executive power is vested in the hands of 
the Washington authorities. Unification is perhaps not 
desirable in a democratic country, but there must be 
enormous advantages to be gained from centralisation ; 
some standardisation is required where want of uni- 
formity tends to impede progress. Take one instance. 
A certificate licensing a teacher in one district is void 
in another. A separate licence is required for each 
district, and granted in each case only upon examina- 
tion! On the other hand, in a country where the sepa- 
rate states have different interests, each state has an 
opportunity of working out its own problem, unham- 
pered by any central authority with a limited knowledge 
of that state’s specific requirements. 

Perhaps the most remarkable feature of American 
education is that all education is free, not only in the 
elementary school, but also in the high school. There 
are private schools, but they are relatively so few in 
number as to play little part in the country’s educationa! 
history. The high school corresponds to our secondar\ 
school, but the course in the high school is restricted 
to the period between fourteen and eighteen ; whereas 
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in the English secondary school, the ages range from nine 
or ten to eighteen or nineteen. If the child successfully 
passes through the eight grades of the elementary school, 
entering at six,and thus completing his course at fourteen, 
he “graduates” into the high school ; and the capable 
boy or girl can continue his education free at the normal 
school, where he is trained for the teaching profession, 
or at some college or university, where he can prepare 
for any vocation in life. The high school is thus a link 
in the chain leading from the elementary school to the 
university. There is, in reality, an educational ladder 
reaching, as Professor Huxley put it, “ from the gutter 
to the university.” Neither social condition nor sex is 
a barrier. And in this connection it is worth noting 
that there are a far greater number of colleges and 
universities here than in England. Nearly every large 
city has its college, each state its university. Of course 
they are a comparatively small percentage of the scholars 
who graduate from the grammar—that is, the elemen- 
tary—school to the high school, and a smaller percentage 
who reach college. The thirty-two million dollars pre- 
sented recently by Mr. Rockefeller in the cause of educa- 
tion will, I understand, be freely given to help small 
colleges and universities needing financial help. The 
enormous amount of money spent on education in the 
United States is a revelation to an Englishman. In 
Philadelphia, to take a concrete instance, the Central 
High School was recently built at the cost of $3,000,000, 
$50,000 being expended on a telescope in the school 
observatory. The cost of the De Witt Clinton School, 
New York, was $1,250,000. Some of the most recently 
built schools have, amongst other things, bowling 
alleys, swimming pools, rooms for fencing and box- 
ing, and elaborate gymnasiums, with balconies run- 
ning round them, sometimes utilised for running 
tracks. 

The Americans keep their face to the East, though I 
fancy the passion for overdoing is becoming an epi- 
demic. Their enthusiasm in education is unparalleled 
in England. It may be we have not much to learn as 
to methods of teaching, save in the primary grades or 
in technical subjects: at all events, thé spirit behind 
education is an object lesson in itself. Every one takes 
a healthy interest in education. Though the majority 
of men do not reap the advantages that a high-school 
education opens up for their children, still the aim and 
hope of every parent that his children may graduate into 
the high school makes him ready to pay for the upkeep 
of such schools. In England there is a lukewarm in- 
difference towards education, in direct antithesis to 
the keen interest that is universally manifested in 
America. 

Now let us visit one of the typical high schools. At 
fifteen minutes to nine the bells in the several rooms 
automatically ring. The clocks are synchronised auto- 
matically too. The boys and girls, in rhythmic order to 
a musical accompaniment, assemble in the great theatre- 
like auditorium that has a seating accommodation for 
two thousand children. The staff are on the platform 
or stage, facing the pupils. The latter sit, some of 
them in the body of the hall, which very much resembles 
the pit and the stalls of a theatre; others in the bal- 
cony, which is not unlike our dress circle. The elaborate 
decorations and electrically-lit ceilings also remind me 
of the Lyric or the Gaiety. A hymn is sung; a portion 
of the Scriptures is read. One of the students comes on 
the platform and recites some poem before the whole 
assembly. There is no nervousness, no shyness. This 





is a daily practice, and an admirable one too. After this 
the pupils march out, again to a musical accompaniment, 
to their respective classes. School continues from 9.15 
to 12.20, and recommences at 12.50—half an hour for 
lunch—and ends at 2.30. The quick lunch must be 
injurious to both teacher and taught; but they both 
have excellent opportunities of leisure, and are willing 
to put up with the strain of five and a half hours’ work 
with but half an hour’s rest. In the classrooms rich 
and poor sit together; in some cases a coloured girl 
sits next to a white girl, a millionaire’s daughter next 
to a trolley-conductor’s son. After school there is a 
basket-ball match between two high schools, in the 
covered gymnasium. Boys and girls are in the bal- 
cony—singing, the one side, peans of victory as “their 
boys score a goal, the other side a song of encourage- 
ment specially learnt in case of impending defeat. 
After the match all go home in the best of spirits, ready 
for their two or three hours’ preparation. 

In a few of the large eastern towns, such as New York, 
some: of the high schools are organised separately for 
boys and girls; but such are exceptions to the general 
practice, even in their own states—‘ survivals from the 
period of cautious experiment rather than indexes of 
public opinion.” Co-education is general in the smaller 
towns, both in elementary and in high schools. In fact, 
co-education affects about ninety-five per cent. of all 
children in the country—a feature that is closely allied 
to the democratic ideal of progress. “* The children are 
prepared for life by being allowed to participate in life ” 
—that is, to live under natural conditions. In schools 
exclusively for boys I found the discipline decidedly 
loose—the only instances of really weak discipline I met. 
The reciprocal influence of boy and girl, the natural 
family conditions, and the minimisation of sexual strain 
are almost universally accepted as indisputable reasons 
in favour of co-education. 

While the moral training of both sexes is on a very 
high plane, there seems to be some deficiency in the 
physical training—of the boy, at least—especially during 
the elementary school period. He seems, generally 
speaking, to be lethargic, not healthily energetic, not 
mischievous enough—in short, he has not those wanly 
qualities which we look for. There are several causes, 
[ think, contributing to this, but we will deal with these 
later. Suffice it to say at present that it is not due 
to co-education, but rather, in some considerable degree, 
to the preponderance of women teachers. Rarely are 
five or six men to be found in a staff of thirty. In 
Indianapolis there is scarcely a man teacher in all the 
elementary schools. The number, unfortunately, is 
decreasing rather than increasing, as will be seen from 
the following figures :—In 1870 there were 41 per cent. 
men teachers in the whole country ; in 1890, 54 per 
cent. ; in 1900, 29 per cent; and in 1903, 25 per cent. 
Now this is a serious defect in the educational system. 
Despite the enormous sums of money spent on buildings 
and equipment, the salaries of teachers are not high 
enough to entice young men into the profession. They 
seek other vocations which are more lucrative. Kven in 
the wealthiest cities the salaries are inadequate. The 
principal of a high school may receive £1,000 a year, heads 
of departments from £500 to £600, ordinary assistants 
from £220 to £480; but it must be remembered that 
living is about twice as dear in America as in England, 
and that even these salaries are exceptional, except in the 
largest cities. The clementary school teacher gets much 
less. In Indianapolis a principal gets from about £240 
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to £300 a year, departmental teachers £130, ordinary 
teachers £120. Hence the absence of men teachers.* 

The system of departmental teachers is universally 
adopted in the best towns in the highest grades. Teachers 
take special subjects in the high schools, and often in the 
seventh and eighth grades—that is, the last two years— 
of the elementary school course. Where there are sev- 
eral teachers of a subject there is a head of the depart- 
ment. Promotion of teachers is made, as far as pos- 
sible, by merit and ability. An ordinary assistant, in 
order to become a head of a department, would (in 
Philadelphia and New York, for instance) have to pass 
first a theoretical examination, which would aim at 
testing his knowledge of his special subject ; and, sec- 
ondly, a practical examination, which would take the 
following form. The candidate would be required to 
write a criticism of a iesson given by another teacher in 
his presence, and then, with a little time for prepara- 
tion, he would give a lesson himself before a class. This 
practical and theoretical examination is supplemented 
- a personal test, which constitutes a third and by no 
means unimportant factor. A proportion of marks is 
given for the advancement the candidate has made 
since he left college—that is, for his paper qualifications 
—while a certain proportion is also given for his per- 
sonality. This is usually tested by a personal interview 
before a board of examiners, the man having to discuss 
points concerning the lesson he has given, and also 
concerning the criticism he has made of the other 
teacher’s lesson. Then if he acquits himself satis- 
factorily, he is on the list of those who are eligible for 
promotion, drawn up in order of merit. A similar 
method obtains for promotion of assistants to the post 
of principal. This system of promotion does not hold 
good in all cities, but it is an earnest endeavour to solve 
a difficult problem. At least, there does not seem to be 
much dissatisfaction. 

I said above that the want of virility in the American 
boy was due in part to the preponderating influence of 
women teachers. There are other factors. It is a rare 
thing to find a playground in the open air. Basket-ball 
seems one of the favourite national winter games, but 
I have always found it played in the school gymnasium 
in the same insanitary atmosphere that pervades almost 
every schoolroom I have been in. The rooms are heated 
almost to suffocation, schoolrooms as well as trains and 
hotels. Fresh air is nowhere appreciated. In a rail- 
way train the windows are hermetically sealed for the 
winter. In the schoolroom they are very rarely opened. 
The child’s physique must suffer. The teachers them- 
selves I found, many of them, suffering from colds. 
Want of healthy exercise, due to lack of proper play- 
grounds and want of proper ventilation, is one of the 
contributing causes to the poor physique of the American 
boy. The effeminating influence of exclusively women 
teachers for boys is, I believe, recognised by the Americans, 
and it opens up a problem which they have yet to solve. 
Women are undoubtedly better fitted than men for the 
four lower grades—that is, up to the age of ten; but 
after that an admixture of men and women in the staff 
is desirable. I noticed that in the few schools organised 
exclusively for girls the principal was almost invariably 
a man; one or two of the staff were usually men. 
| I have said little about the absence of such class dis- 
tinctions as exist in so marked a degree in England. 
The children of some of the wealthiest citizens will often 


* Compare this with the money spent on making the school look like the 
Lyric or the Gaiety. The remedy seems obvious,— Ep, 








be sitting beside the poorest. Even in such a school as 
the Ethical Culture School, New York, which is a private 
institution, where some of the pupils pay from fifty to 
sixty pounds a year, the cotalinanes remarks that the 
school is not and will not be permitted to become a 
class school. The education of the rich apart and of the 
poor apart is an evil and an injury to both. Children of 
different nationalities, different races, different religions, 
and different social ranks meet together and learn 
to respect one another, both in their work and in their 
play—a training that must have an inestimably good 
effect on character. Yet as the nation progresses and 
education advances, with that advancement class dis- 
tinctions must inevitably widen. Society becomes strati- 
fied. The better class of people often live in distinct 
districts, and so the better class of children naturally 
go to the same school. The tendency towards stratifica- 
tion of society is more marked, perhaps, in the large 
eastern cities than elsewhere. There is an aristocratic 
section who prefer to send their children to private 
schools, such as Groton, Massachusetts, a school based on 
the model of the English public school. The private 
school, however, is very rare, and rich and poor alike 
avail themselves of the education that is provided free 
by the State in the public schools. 
(To be continued.) 
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SOME OXFORD EDUCATORS. 


BY W. T. GOODE, M.A., PRINCIPAL OF THE L.C.C. TRAINING 
COLLEGE, GRAYSTOKE PLACE, 


A MUSEUM of memories—that is Oxford. The very 
4 stones of the place are saturated with the spirit of 
the men of past time. And in spite of its busy hum and 
its active academic life, the imaginative visitor can soon 
people it with the great and notable of bygone years. 





Rocer Bacon. 


The thought of a conference of teachers in Oxford set 
our imagination working, and we mentally evoked a 
vision of a conference of great workers and thinkers of 
the past, they too devoted to the spread of education. 
What a symposium that would be! And as they passed 
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before our imaginative eye we singled out those in whom 
our own curiosity is keen. 

First and foremost, that strange figure of the thirteenth 
century, “ Hodge Bacon,” as Butler calls him in Hudi- 
bras—the gray friar whom popular legend connects 
alweys, but wrongly, with Brasenose College. 





JOHN COLET. 


By tradition a necromancer, astrologer, student of 
the black art generally, inventor of gunpowder, the 
burning-glass, and the telescope, to say nothing of the 
head 

* Made of brass 
As Friar Bacon’s noddle was,” 


as Hudibras has it, we know now better how to estimate 
this strange medieval character. A man of vast learn- 
ing, far ahead of his times as a student of natural science, 
for which the “ specialle priue places from mennes sight ” 
which he kept in the south of Oxford and at Sunningwell 
served as laboratories, we know him now as one of the 
pioneers of scientific research. He despised the scho- 
lastic learning of his times, and tried to introduce into 
Oxford teaching a freer, wider, more liberal strain. 
But, doctor mirabilis as he was, he failed, and suffered 
for it; and along with him his friend and intimate, the 
learned, vivid, active Robert Grosseteste, Bishop of 
Lincoln, linked with Bacon by Butler in his satire,— 
“Yet none a deeper knowledge boasted 
Since old Hodge Bacon and Bob Grosted.” 

But out of the fifteenth century comes a still more 
wonderful group of friends—William Grocyn of New Col- 
lege ; John Colet of Magdalen College ; Thomas Linacre 
of All Souls; William Lilye of Magdalen; Thomas More ; 
and, last, but not least, Erasmus, their pupil, friend, 
and visitor, A brilliant assemblage these, and a very 
focus of influence! For these were the men who were 
enamoured of the “ new learning,” and toiled to spread 
it at Oxford and elsewhere in England. Grocyn, Colet, 
Linacre, and Lilye had done the scholar’s “ grand tour ” 
through France into Italy, drinking deep of the spring 
of classic studies that had just burst forth there. Lilye 
had even spent some years in the island of Rhodes, in 
order to perfect himself in the study of Greek. And 
though Linacre is best known as a physician and as the 
founder of the Royal College of Physicians, yet he par- 
ticularly appeals to us as one of the little group of ardent 
scholars be set to work to cleanse the universities and 
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schools of the “ Latin adulterate which ignorant blind 
fools brought into this world,” and to introduce the study 
of Greek. Colet did more: he gave a practical shape to 
their ideas, for to him St. Paul’s School owes its existence. 
Out of his great wealth he built it, and endowed it with 
money equivalent to nearly £40,000 of modern coin. 
Its statutes, curriculum, and governance were his loving 
care. Linacre wrote for it a Latin grammar; Colet 
himself a compendious accidence, to which Lilye added 
an English syntax; and Erasmus contributed prayers 
anda Latin phrase-book. This school was surely blessed 
in its beginnings when so striking a group of great in- 
iellects devoted themselves to its interests. And it is 
not too much to say that from this group of Oxford men 
the education given in the grammar schools of “* modern ” 
England took its complexion. Lilye was the first high 
master of the school to carry out the scheme of teaching 
* good literature, both Latin and Greek.” And More, 
the pure-souled and saintly yet witty and practical 
More, though he took no active part in the labours of 
his friends, yet left on record in his Utopia the value he 
placed on education. For him a country should be “a 
community, one people, well-to-do and educated through- 
out.” He shared Colet’s faith in education, and in 
Utopia every child was properly educated. As for Erac- 
mus, his scathing wit and his erudition were placed at 
the service of real education as much as ever they were 
at the service of true learning and religion. 

From the sixteenth century comes another striking 
figure, in close attendance on Colet and Lilye. This is 
no other than Richard Mulcaster of Christ Church, 
himself high master of Paul’s School, and before 
that of the Merchant Taylors’ School. In him we detect 
something of a modern note. Although a famous classical 
scholar and the head of Dean Colet’s School, he was 
one who could draw up plans for a thoroughly English 
education— the originator, so to speak, of the E lizabethan 

“modern side.” He could discourse learnedly and 
practically of the value of games and gymnastics, and 
urge the education of girls. And, mirabile dictu, he 
declared that those who were going to teach should be 
trained in their art, suggesting that his a/ma mater 





Tuomas LINACRE. 


should set aside one of her colleges for the purpose. 
This strikes the modern note with a vengeance, A 
shrewd, somewhat hard man was Mulcaster, if his 
writings do not belie him, but an influential; the friend 
of royalty, taking part in the festivals at Kenilworth, 
and dedicating his book to the queen as to an old 
friend ; the schoolmaster of Edmund Spenser, and a 
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man of great influence in his day. If this influence has 


not extended far down the years, the fault lies with him- 
self. He deliberately wrapped his thought in hard and 
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undoubted influence he has had on the Continent, have 
helped to deepen the effect which his writings have had 
on educational thought. And Christ Church has thus 
sent out two notable educators—one an eye-arresting 
figure in his own day, the other the spring of an ever- 
widening stream of influence. 

And lastly comes the representative of the later cen- 
turies—Thomas Arnold of Corpus Christi and Oriel 
Colleges. He is still too near to our own day for us to 
have the clear perspective of his work that we have of 
the others who preceded him. If anything, he seems to 
us to stand for a return to the ideal of Colet, as ex- 
pressed in the statutes of his beloved school—* good 
literature......and good Christian life and manners.” 
That is surely no small praise, and would of itself justify 
our interest. But the man himself, his personality, 
makes of Thomas Arnold a figure of intense interest 
among all these figures whom we have imagined as 
crowding in to the symposium of teachers and leaders 
among teachers that Oxford has given to England. 
And on that figure our vision of great teachers fades. 
To others, no doubt, other names may appeal more 
strongly. We have conjured for ourselves. Our vision 
(as all visions will) does but body forth our own interests. 


syst Rete— 

FAR AND NEAR. 
INTERESTING ITEMS, CHIEFLY FROM THE 
HILE earthquakes could not be prevented,” 


PERIODICALS. 
\ said Professor Milne in an interesting address 


> 


in London, “much could be done to mitigate their 
effects. In Japan there was a Seismo- 
logical Society, subsidised by the Gover::- 
ment, which had published several volumes 
on the subject of construction in earth- 
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obscure language, and later generations forbore to attack 
so hard a shell when the kernel was, after all, only prob- 
lematic. But an interesting figure was Richard Mul- 
caster among educators, if ever there were one. 

In striking contrast to 
his Cumbrian ruggedness 
comes John Locke cf 
the same college, Christ 
Church. The quiet, re- 
tiring, somewhat sickly 
philosopher is a great con- 
trast to the plagosus Cr- 
hilius we more than half 
suspect the other Christ 
Church man to have been. 
Yet how vastly greater 
an influence he wielded! 
Whether from the force of 
circumstances, the dearth 
of prominent educational 
thinkers, or from the Con- 
tinental influence which 
his writings have exerted, 
it is not easy to say, but 
this seventeenth - century 
philosopher represenis 
what is perhaps the mo: t 
striking form of thought in English education between the 
brilliant sextet of the Renaissance and our own. cen- 
tury. His position among Fnglish philosophers, and the 


Dr. Tuomas AnNoLp. 


quake countries. If we had an earthquake in London, 
and the back-and-forth motion was only one foot per 
second, the probability was that there would be six 
million chimney - pots in the streets. At Kingston 
the rate of motion was probably about ten times this 
quantity. New types of dwelling-houses had been put 
up in districts where earthquakes were very frequent, 
and these stood while those of the old type were shat- 
tered. Great stress was laid upon the nature of the 
building materials, the quality of the timber and masonry, 
and the selection of a proper site. The lightness of the 
structure was one of the principal elements of safety. In 
Great Britain the buildings which had been erected at 
Osborne for naval cadets might be considered earth- 


quake-proof.” o 7: r 


HE current number of the Girls’ Realm contains, 
among other attractive articles, a paper on 
“The Home Life of the Queen of Spain,” which is 
full of human interest. The following 
extract will give our readers a taste of 
its quality :— 


The Spanish 
Santa Claus. 


The little shoes placed on Twelfth Night on the balconies of 
the windows in Spain by the children, anxious to attract the 
attention of the procession of the potentates, as they are sup- 
posed to pass through the town by starlight, is always a pathetic 
sight; and parents put the children to bed before the town 
church bells announce the arrival of the reyes (kings), then they 
place their gifts by the little shoes, even as we put our presents 
in the stockings of our little ones in the name of Santa Claus. 

But the idea of the wise men from the East passing through 
the streets on Twelfth Night and leaving their gifts where they 
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Tue SistixE MAbONNA 
(From “ Apollo.” W. Heinemann.— See page 5.31.) 


note the little shoes is even a more real article of faith with 
Spanish children than is the idea of Santa Claus with little 
English folk ; and the letter-boxes in the large toy-shops, marked 
Para los Reyes (For the Kings), are filled every day of the week 
with missives from children, written with the aid of their elders, 
begging for particular playthings. These letters are handed sub- 
sequently to the parents, who thus gain an insight into the hearts 
of their children, and the wishes are fulfilled when it is possible. 


There is a world of meaning in the last four words. 
Geography teachers should read the illustrated article 
on “ A German Venice in Midwinter” in this number. 

ad »* ad 
NX EWSPAPER poetry does not often arrest our 
4 vagrant attention, but we were pulled up a short 
time ago by a little poem in the Daily Chronicle, over 

In Exi the signature C. E. Byles, which seemed 

n Exile. ’, : - 
to us to have the right ring about it. 
Here it is :— 

INSIDE AN OFFICE WINDOW. 
“ For most men in a brazen prison live, 
They lanquidly 


Their lives to some unmeaning taskwork give.”—MATTUEW AKNOLD. 


While here I toil, at some “‘ unmeaning task,” 
Within my “ brazen prison,” 
I know that on the tors the day is risen, 
The moors in sunshine bask. 


I know that underneath the summer blue 

The dewy woods are waking ; 

I know that far away the waves are breaking 
On shores my childhood knew. 


And this I know, the swift years pass away, 
Their dreams and their romances ; 
For like a ruthless army time advances 
Toward the final day. 


And, like a river, life flows where it will, 
By meadow or through city ; 
But not for all regret or grief or pity 
The stream ascends the hill. 


\ E have plucked the following plum from Recol- 

lections of a Humorist, by Mr. A. W. d Beckett. 
(Pitmans.) The author and Mr. Clement Scott once 
acted as supers in a certain dramat‘c 
piece, and were instructed to play ecarté 
in dumb show, but in such a way that 
they might appear to be taking interest in what they 
were doing. But we shall allow the author to tell h's 
own tale. 

We bowed gravely. We played, and I lost. [I emptied the 
contents of my purse on the table. We played, and I again 
lost. Then went my watch and rings and my necktie. But 
now the demon of gambling had seized me. I took off my coat 
and lost that. Then I sacrificed my waistcoat. Then I lost my 
boots. Then I allowed my face to rest upon my hands, and 
wept bitterly, while Clement Scott bent over me and tried 
to console me. The end of the act was reached, and the cur- 
tain fell amid loud applause and roars of laughter. The author 
was furious...... and no doubt, if he still be living, bears us to 
this day some ill-will. Some people are so unreasonable. 

‘ »* a» »* 
She March number of the Journal of Education con- 
tains a comedy in two acts, entitled “* The Master 
of Method,” which is good reading for the jaded edu- 
cationist. It contains a comprehensive 

y Ports but refined form of objurgation which, 

o = . . . 
y » §£ Ty Ww s aN a 
hensive. With the alteration of a few names, our 
male readers may occasionally find useful. 
The names mentioned are those of irate parents—a cab 
proprietor, an American canner, and a greengroceress. 
The speaker is a form master in an English secondary 
school. 

Mr. Jones. May the plague of the house of Pelops alight on 
Mr. O’Garage! Muay he be tinned, sold, and eaten by Mr. 
Josiah P. Wilton and Mrs. Spinach without the garnish of 
parsley or other wholesome herbs ; and may all the fathers and 
mothers, papas and mammas, with their offspring unto the third 
and fourth generations; may all the professors of pedagogy, 
with their offspring also, their lectures, and their books; may 
all Ministers of Education, their secretaries, directors, and in- 
spectors, with their offspring likewise, their codes, reports, cir- 
culars, and memoranda; may all headmasters and governors 
of schools, all editors of educational journals and their contributors 

be consigned to the eternal oblivion of Josiah P. Wilton’s tin 
cans and the nothingness of Mrs. Spinach’s small potatoes ! 


A Good 
Story. 


The italics are a sign of our magnanimity. We often 
wish for swift and painless annthilation. 


»* ad #* 


es this we are not surprised to find the School 
f World also unbending from the decorum which is 
supposed to be educational. A certain weary reviewer 
receives a parcel of English books, and 
in a mad effort after originality — the 
summum bonum of the age—throws his 
criticisms into the form of a fantasy which would have 
delighted a well-known quadruped in Alice in Wonder- 
land. (It must be remembered that this is the March 
number.) The books are puppets which the publishers 
gently obtrude upon the stage. The machinery creaks 
a little ; but here is a sample of the new method : 


A Reviewer's 
Nightmare. 


The stage was for a moment empty, but some quite unfamiliar 
faces came peeping from the wings and sliding from the flies. 
[ rose to drive them off, when one of their number told me 
they were minor poets, and that Mr. Churton Collins was keeping 
them in order. At this I withdrew, for I knew that if any one 
could deal with a minor poet, it was Mr. Collins. Mr. Edward 
Arnold had printed the crew in a cheap edition. I could not 
catch all of the Greek motto declaimed by the compiler; and 
when I looked it up in the Anthologia, I found Mr. Collins or 
Mr. Arnold had made a mistake in the Greek (1 like finding out 


Mr. Collins in a mistake in Greek—he has such an eagle eye for 


other people’s). A list of errata was read out before the show 


began, but the erratum in the Greek slipped by unnoticed. The 
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preface, which spoke for xxii pages, defended the minor poets 
ably; but IT must say [I was more interested in those who pre- 
ceded the sixteenth century than in those who followed. The 
price of the lot was 3s. 6d. Poor minor poets! Some very beauti- 
ful figures, hitherto quite unknown to me, walked, with new 
pride, in the throng. Mr. Collins had summoned them from sleep. 


The reader will not be surprised to learn that the 
title of the whole article is “‘ En Hoexkens ende Boex- 
kens,”’ and that the editors of the School World gravely 
assure us that their reviewer was awake when he wrote 


the paper. r s s 


\\V E strongly advise each of our lady readers to pur- 
chase a parcel of the penny pamphlet lately 
issued by Messrs. Horace Marshall and Son, under the 
title ““ How to Manage a Home,” and to 

The Much distribute the booklets at discretion. 

Managed he senile a ta's vated 4 rod 

Moan, ie reader may be somewhat annoyec 

at such personal questions as, “Is yours 

an Oxo home?” but the little book is packed with 
wisdom and not a little unconscious humour. 

If the home is not well managed in these days, it is 
not the fault of the publishers. We have already made 
reference to the sixpenny monthly Good Housekeeping, 
which contains a useful column entitled “ Discoveries.” 
From this column we make two extracts which come 
home to all our businesses and bosoms :— 


In the Family Cirele.—Before I had had much experience with 
housekeeping | realised that half of my work was picking up 
after others. So when a hat was left on the library table, I 
carried it carefully to the attic. Soon there would be a cry, 

Where's my hat?" To which I replied, as calmly as possible, 
that, thinking the attic quite as appropriate a place as the table, 
I had put it there. Collars and neckties hung over the back of 
chairs for convenience were carried to any out-of-the-way place 
1 could think of. The family finally realised that it was easier 
io put things in their right places. 


1 Good Suggestion.—When taking a railway journey with a 
small boy, it is a good plan to slip a tape measure into one’s 
travelling-bag. When he begins to be restless, the boy can be 
kept busy measuring doors, windows, panels, and seats. Twenty 
minutes or half an hour passes so peacefully that one hardly 


realises it. , , r 

; VEN the Classica’ Review is waking up. It is now 

- going to become human, and “try to meet the 
wants of those who regard classical studies from a 
practical standpoint. Educational ques- 
tions will therefore be dealt with—the 
place of classics in national education, 
whether at school or university ; the methods of in- 
struction ; the justification of classical work as compared 
with subjects which are more directed to the earning 
of money. The Review will also include articles which 
bear on general culture—the light which the past may 
throw on the present ; the relations of the ancient world 
to the modern, in history, literature, and science, natural 
or philosophical.” Of course, the truth of the matter 
is that classical studies are on their trial, and that even 
classical teachers are beginning to recognise that their 
point of view and their methods must be altered as a 
mere measure of self-preservation, to put the matter 
at its lowest. Both Latin and Greek might be taught 
in such a way that the acquisition of even a moderate 
amount of each would be of very high value. It is 
quite possible to teach Latin in such a manner that, 
without any sacrifice of its great disciplinary value, it 
is not only brought into close and interesting connec- 
tion with the school work in French, English language 
and literature, home and foreign history, but is made 
to help in a material manner in the understanding and 


A Resurrec- 
tion. 


enjoyment of many famous pictures, a great deal of the 
best English literature which will be read in later life, 
and the numerous classical allusions which have become 
part of the ordinary language of the educated man. 


ad »* a 


“TRUE to its avowed purpose, the Review publishes a 

stirring article on “ Greek in the Public School,” 

by U. von Wilamowitz-Mdllendorff, which contains, 

A Revolu- ®mong many other good things, the fol- 
tionary lowing pronouncement :— 

Article. To be versed in pure Attic, in the classical as it 
used to be understood, may be necessary for the scholar, but has noth- 
ing to do with the schoolboy. For us, the Gospels are classic, full as they 
are of blunders for the classicist. The old world-wide culture had 
for its medium this world-wide language, and those who spoke it 
must have found the same difficulties in Thucydides and Sophocles 
as an Englishman finds in Chaucer. Attic is not to be neglected, 
but it is to be treated as a part of the whole. 

Appended to the article is a detailed scheme for a new 
Greek reader, in which the suggested passages are drawn 
from a very wide range indeed. Those of our readers 
interested in the matter ought to study the whole article 
with care. They will also enjoy the paper by R. E. 
Macnaghten on “Character and Language of the 
Athenians,” to which we hope to refer more fully next 


month. os 2” s 


” [= Venus of Milo is neither elegant nor dreamy, 

nor nervous, nor impassioned ; she is strong and 
serene. Her beauty is all noble simplicity and calm 
dignity like that of the Parthenon and its 
sculptures. Is not this the reason the statue 
has become, and has remained, so popular 
in spite of the mystery of the much-discussed attitude ? 


The Venus 
of Milo. 














Venus or MIL. 
(From “ Apollo.” W. Heinemann.) 


Agitated and feverish generations see in it the highest 

expression of the quality they most lack—that serenity 

which is not apathy, but the equanimity of mental and 

bodily health.” —S. Reinach in “Apollo.” (See page 531.) 

ad ad ad 

| lie overseas, faint and far away, beyond the 
gates of the sunset. There are but three islands, 

and each of them fair beyond imagining. 

The first is Atlantis, the white lost island 
that men loved long ago; there it is 
always moonlight. Silver light shines 
over the sea, and deep blue shadows lie upon the vales. 
The women of Atlantis have the faces seen in dreams : 
their hair is blown about them cloudy and dark, and 
their eyes hold all the deepness of the night. A place o! 


The Fortu- 
nate Isles. 
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wan lost dreams is Atlantis, of sad things half forgotten, 
wholly fair; for many it is heart’s desire. 

The second island is Ogygia, where Calypso lives yet, 
looking upon her immortal beauty in the unclouded 
pools. Ogygia is the sunset island, full of fruits, where 
dwell radiant women, with passionate eyes, and hair like 
wine. Dryads sleep in the thickets, and the lusty laugh 
of thé goat-footed piper shrills over the sunset water. 

The third is the island of Avalon, all hushed in a clear 
noon of silence. No ship may furl her sail in the dream- 
ing harbour; for somewhere in the gray and golden 
fastness upon the heights Arthur the king lies sleeping, 
waiting until the weary earth hath need of him. All 
through the isle runs the whisper of singing—half- 
hushed voices, sweet and distant—and there is always 
the faint, murmurous noise of dreaming rivers. 

Many pass by the Fortunate Isles in the night, sailing 
they know not whither; and many shall seek them a 
lifetime long and find them not at all. For the way to 
them lies through the garden of Sleep, where- no flowers 
grow save the scarlet poppies of Proserpina; and the 
keeper of that garden no man shall see but once.— 
Ethel Talbot in the “ Saturday Westminster Gazette.” 


»* »* »* 
HE March number of the Wide World Magazine 
contains a new feature, which will commend 
itself to all teachers, especially those who take geog- 
raphy, as well as the general reader. 
Round the ‘This is the commencement of a series of 
World for . . ; 
Sixpence. chatty articles, illustrated with over one 
hundred photographs, of tours round and 
about the world. The first of these trips lies across the 
Dominion of Canada, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
and the pictures illustrate the principal cities, rolling 
prairies, the majestic glories of the Rockies, and other 
splendours of the land which we must not call “ Our 
Lady of the Snows.” Similar “ tours” which will ap- 
pear in subsequent numbers of the Wide World Magazine 
promise to be equally interesting. 
»* »* »* 
[= following paragraph is taken from the Times 
report of Baron Kikuchi’s address at London 
University, to which the writer of our “ General Notes ” 
has already referred :— 


Japanese According to Japanese traditions, the goddess 
Mythology. Ama - Terasu -O-Mi- Kami (literally, Heaven- 
shining - Great - Deity, or Great Goddess of 
Celestial Light), who reigned in the Taka-ma-ga- Hara 
(literally, Plain of High-Heaven), sent down her grandson 
(Ni-ni-gi-no-Mikoto) to rule over the Land-of-Luxuriant-Rice- 
Ears—that is, Japan—with these words: “ This is the land of 
which my descendants shall be the lords. Do thou proceed 
thither, and govern the land. Go! The prosperity of thy 
dynasty shall be coeval with Heaven and Earth.” These last 
words were quoted in the rescript ; they were words ever present 
to the mind of a Japanese, and continually occurring in literature. 
She also gave him a jewel, a sword, and a mirror, which formed 
the three divine treasures of the Empire. Of the mirror, in par- 
ticular, sh said: ‘“* Regard this mirror exactly as if it were 
my spirit, and reverence (or worship) it as if reverencing me.” 
This mirror was now enshrined in the Temple at Ise, whereunto 
tens of thousands of pilgrims flocked every year from every part 
of the country, and to which on every occasion of great national 
importance the Emperor either went himself or sent a special 
messenger to announce the event. In the Imperial Palace in 
lokio, also, there was a shrine called the Kashikodokoro, or The 
Sanctuary, where was deposited a facsimile of the Sacred Mirror 
nade in the reign of the Emperor Sujim, 92 B.c., when the 
viginal mirror was first moved into a separate shrine, lest its 
anctity should be diminished by its being kept in the same 
building as the living. Here on festival days the Emperor and 
the Empress, the imperial family, and high officials did worship 
to the spirit of the first of the imperial ancestors, 


HE statement that a naval lieutenant is success- 
fully experimenting on the transmission of musical 
sound without wires,” says the Daily Graphic, * follows 
: closely upon Dr. De Forest’s attempts at 
yr gy perfecting such a system in New York. 
usic. “ aera : ' 
Wireless music, it may be presumed, will 
shortly be added to the marvels of the age. The results 
may occasion startling changes, and economy in musical 
entertainment must certainly be one outcome. Why 
have a band on each cruiser of a squadron when one 
set of musicians can supply a fleet? Why pay heavy 
salaries to a comedian to sing in several syndicate music 
halls when he can shout at one and be applauded in 
six? These are problems that are certain to confront 
organisers of every class of music when once the wireless 
scheme is perfected. Martial-minded persons. again, 
living within striking distance of a military band, will 
presumably be able to set up a receiver on the house- 
top, and so to give most fascinating little garden parties. 
Undoubtedly this is an invention much to be desired. 
Probably there are persons experimenting on similar 
lines whose attempts will be forestalled by earlier patents. 
For them a nobler task lies to hand. There is a coloss.l 
fortune in store for the man who can invent a negative 
appliance—an appliance that will drive away the sound 
waves of the German band and the barrel organ. It 
might even be adapted neatly to deflect them into an 
unpleasant neighbour’s garden.” 


ad wo »* 
% ce qui concerne lintelligence, les inconvénients 
de la coéducation sont moindres, et nous accor- 
derons volontiers qu'elle peut avoir d’heureux efforts 
sur l’instruction. Mais de ce cété aussi 
La coéduca- jo. gcueils sont pourtant nombreux. La 
tiondesdeux . : ; 

Sexes. coéducation implique en effet un seul et 
méme programme d'études, identique, 
pour les deux sexes. Et alors de deux choses lune ; 
ou bien, on appliquera ce programme dans toute sa 
rigueur, et dans ce cas on détournera les jeunes filles de 
leur destination dans la vie et dans le monde ; on leur 
imposera des enseignements dont elles n’ont que faire ; 
on négligera quelques-uns de ceux qui leur conviennent 
le mieux, et qui leur sont le plus nécessaires. Ou bien, 
pour tenir compte dans une certaine mesures des ca- 
ract¢res propres de leur intelligence et aussi de leur 
future condition dans la société humaine, on aura des 
ménagements pour elles ; on modifiera le plan d’études, 
on adoucira ou féminisera les méthodes, et ce sera au 
tour des gargons de recevoir un enseignement mal 
adapté & leurs besoins et inférieur 4 leur vocation. 
Certes, nous ne pensons pas qu’il arrive souvent dans 
les écoles américaines qu'on y voie, comme l’a raconté 
M. Ferdinand Buisson, les garcons coudre et manier 
laiguille, ou bien les filles se rompre les muscles au jeu 
violent du foot-ball, Mais quoiqu’on sache assurément 
en Amérique faire le départ de certains exercices spéciaux 
qu’il serait vraiment absurde de prescrire aux deux 
sexes, il n’en est pas moins vrai que dans son ensemble 
instruction qui leur est donnée est une, uniforme, et 
quelle courbe leur intelligence sous un méme niveau 
inflexible, par égard sans doute pour Pégalité de leurs 

droits, mais au mépris de la différence de leur nature. 
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Tue Hicuest Peaks oF RUWENZORI. 













(By kind permission of the Royal Geographical Society.) 


GEOGRAPHY NOTES UP-TO-DATE. 
BY E. R. WETHEY, M.A., F.R.G.S. 


Tue Duke or THE ABRUzzIs EXPLORATION OF 
RUWENZORL 


} IS Royal Highness Prince Luigi Amadeo di Savoia is 
a born explorer, and his most recent exploit will 
certainly not rank as one of his least famous achieve- 
ments. Eleven years ago he commenced operations with 
an Indian expedition, and was only turned back by an 
outbreak of plague from attempting the still uncon- 
quered Kangch nj nga. By way of counterbalance he 
tried a different quarter of the globe—Alaska—and was 
the first to ascend the giant St. Elias. From moun- 
taineering he turned his attention to that bourne of 
so many great explorers, the North Pole, and signalised 
the close of the nineteenth century by approaching 
nearer the forbidden spot than any of his predecessors 
had done (see The Practical Teacher, January 1907, 
page 332); and now, as a temporary climax to his 
feats, he has solved the great Ruwenzori mystery at the 
extreme western end of our Uganda Protectorate. 

The mountain, or group of mountains, has attracted 
the attention of many travellers. As long ago as 1864 
it was seen by a European—namely, Sir Samuel Baker— 
and eain in 1876 by Gess’. Neither of the two men 


actually reached This first fell to the honour of 
Stanley in 1888; and he it was who chose the name of 
Ruwenzori, “ Rainmaker,” from amongst the numerous 
native designations of the range. “‘ A more appropriate 
one,’ says the Duke, “ could hardly be found, since, on 
account of the clouds which continually envelop its 
flanks, the summits remain invisible for months and 
months, and even during the brief interval which sep- 
arates the wet and dry seasons are only seen in the 
early morning hours. In the dry season they are ob- 
secured by haze from the observer on the plains” (ad- 
dress to the Royal Geographical Society, London, 
January 12, 1907). 

Stanley was followed by many other men of note— 
Stuhlmann and Scott-Elliot, Moore and Johnston, 
Freshfield and Grauer amongst them—and all were 
more or less put to the greatest inconvenience by persist- 
ent rains and fogs. The Duke of the Abruzzi himself was 
foiled time after time last year, and so was his photog- 
rapher Sella; nor was it until the last few days of his 
stay that he had any fine weather at all. Of his predeces- 
sors, Stuh]mann was the first to recognise at least four 
distinct groups or “ massifs.” * Moore was the first to 
reach the snowline, at between 14,000 and 15,090 feet. 


* This is the best geographical term for any great ce itral knot, or group, 
or block of mountains, and is now adopted by most English geographers 
There is, indeed, no good English equivalent. 
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Here is the Duke of the Abruzzi’s itinerary jn brief. 
The dotted line on the map shows the route followed. 
Incidentally, the short time occupied by the journey is 
remarkable, especially when one remembers that, for 
more than ten years after Stanley’s visit, it took three 
or four months to reach Victoria Nyanza from the sea. 
The railway now reduces that part of the journey to 
some thirty-six or forty hours. 


Itinerary. 


April 16. Left Naples. 
May 3. Arrived Mombasa. 
, 6. Arrived Port Florence. 
» 7. Arrived Entebbe (the capital of Uganda). 
,, 14. Left Entebbe with caravan more than 
four hundred strong. 
,, 29. Arrived Fort Portal (5,000 feet). 
June 1. Left Fort Portal for the mountains. 
, 18. Arrived summit of highest peak, “ Mar- 
gherita” (16,816 feet). 


By the middle of September the Duke was once more 
in Europe. He brought back with him a collection of 
fauna and flora whicna has still to be examined, and 
which should reveal much of interest both new and old 
to science. Apart from his delineation of the six 
great massifs and their position, his most important 
work seems to have been the discovery of the fact that 
Ruwenzori is not in the least degree of volcanic origin. 
In the whole upper region he found but one trace, and 
that local (about 10,000 feet up on the south - east 
slope), of basaltic veins in the gneiss rock. Incidentally, 
he was much struck with the smallness of the glaciers. 
As to the practical uses Ruwenzori may prove to have 
for Uganda, Mr. Douglas Freshfield, writing in the 
Geographical Journal of March 1907, says: “ It will be 
discovered, I imagine, that it is not in the valleys below 
the snows, but on the broad upland slopes at the northern 
end of the chain, that sites for European cultivation 
and for a sanatorium may be found in the future.” 
Apart from the rain question, this is just what one 
would expect. 

The names attached to the various parts of the 
Ruwenzori range are interesting (see inset of map). 
With the exception of one, they were naturally selected 


by the Duke himself, and, apart from the moot point 
whether it would not always be better to discover and 
perpetuate the native names of geographical features, 
are unimpeachable. Captain J. H. Speke is, of course, 
the discoverer of Victoria Nyanza (July 30, 1858), and 
the first to associate the great water-basin of Central 
Africa with the sources of the Nile. Sir Samuel Baker 
discovered Lake Albert, and, as we have seen, was the 
first European to sight the mountains now known as 
Ruwenzori. Romolo Gessi was the first to circum- 
navigate the lake. He, like his more famous but more 
unfortunate colleague, Emin Pasha, was one of Gordon’s 
men in the pre-Kitchener days. Both did much ex- 
ploration work in this part of the Upper Nile. Stan- 
ley’s discovery of Ruwenzori itself was one of the great 
events of his Emin Relief Expedition, and his name, 
as is right, holds literally the highest place on the 
map. The sixth name, “ Luigi (di Savoia),” was se- 
lected by the Royal Geographical Society in honour, 
of course, of the most recent explorer. The Duke had 
called it “ Thomson,” after Joseph Thomson, who, 
though he must have been very near it when on his 
Tanganyika Expedition, never really saw Ruwenzori 
at all. 

Of the innumerable peaks, four of the highest com- 
memorate the reigning sovereigns of Italy and the 
United Kingdom—Victor Emmanuel the Third and 
Edward the Seventh—with their Queens Margherita and 
Alexandra. The gallantry of the aristocratic moun- 
taineer placed the ladies first, and theirs are the names 
given to the twin summits of the great mountain. His 
own account is quite dramatic, and deserves quoting : 
“It was 11.30; a fresh breeze blew from the south-east ; 
the clouds swept past but a few yards under us, leaving 
clear only the two peaks—that we had left, and that on 
which we were standing. And to these summits, the 
only ones’ in view at this moment which crowned my 
efforts, I gave the names of MarGcuerira and ALEx- 
ANDRA, in order that, under the auspices of the two 
royal ladies, the memory of two nations may be handed 
down to posterity —of Italy, the name of which resounded 
for the first time on these snows in our shout of victory ; 
and of England, which, in its marvellous colonial ex- 
pansion, carries civilisation even to the slopes of these 
remote mountains.” 


ae a ees 
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Exrr Inp1an Territory ! 





Teachers should lose no time in once more “ re- 
arranging” the boundary lines of “ Indian Territory, 
U.S.A.” In the last fifteen or sixteen years all the 
atlases have been out of date on this subject as fast as 
they were published, for Indian Territory was continu- 
ally “ ceding ”’ its lands bit by bit to its pushing neigh- 
bour Oklahoma. Now the last cession has been made, 
and the maps will need no further alteration, for on 
June 16, 1906, President Roosevelt signed the Bill 
passed by the United States Congress admitting Okla- 
homa and Indian Territory into the Union as one state, 
with the name of Oklahoma, 
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larger than that of England and Wales. This is a defect, 
however, which time will cure. The state has plenty 
of natural resources—fine, open, rolling prairie lands, 
growing cotton and flax in the river valleys; splendid 
lumber grounds and pastoral regions, already exporting 
produce; mines of coal, wells of petroleum, quarries of 
granite and limestone. Not much manufacturing, com- 
paratively speaking, is done at present (cotton-seed oil 
is perhaps the chief of these industries), but that will 
come. There are already some six thousand miles of 
railway feeding the country, and these should be largely 
extended during the next few years. Guthrie is the 
capital ; Ardmore is the chief raw-cotton market. 























Before 1889. 







The three maps show the process of “ absorption.” 
Originally part of the famous Louisiana purchase in 
1803, the country was officially allotted to various 
Indian tribes, notably the “ five civilised nations,” in 
i834. The portion known variously as “ Public Lands,” 
*“ No Man’s Land,” “ Neutral Strip’ was reserved for 
Federal use. From time to time wide areas were ceded 
to (filched by ¢) the United States, until the first climax 
came in 1889-90, when the territory hitherto known as 
Oklahoma was thrown open to settlers. The “ rush” 
that followed is historic. In one day alone as many as 
fifty thousand settlers entered and occupied the land, 
fighting, where necessary, hand to hand for their respec- 
tive claims. Similar scenes followed in 1893, when the 
“Public Lands” and a strip of Cherokee territory were 
added to the new territory. Now the two territories 
are one, and will form the forty-sixth state of the Union. 
And this new state should have a future before it. 
True, it is thinly peopled at present. From a million 
to a million and a half inhabitants are spread over some 
seventy thousand square miles, an area considerably 
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1890-1906. 
Tue Passine or “ INpIAN Territory, U.S.A.” 


E. Kh. Wethey, M.A., P.RGS. 
1906 (June 16). 
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The **5 civilised nations”—1. Cherokees. 2. Creeks. 3. Seminoles. 4. Chickasaws. 5. Choctaws. 


One wonders how the Indian population will settle 
down under the new order of things. There are nearly 
one hundred thousand of them all told, or about one- 
third of the entire Indian population in the United 
States. The days of killing them off by guns or fire- 
water are past; they will fall slower, but none the 
less surer, victims to the gentler arts of “absorp- 
tion.” 


DiminvutTion oF RAINFALL AWAY FROM THR 
Sea Coast. 

Sir Harry Johnston, in his new book Liberia (2 vols. 
Hutchinson), gives some up-to-date figures relating to 
the rainfall of that part of the West African coast which 
borders the north side of the Guinea coast. Converted 
into the form of a diagram, they make a good object 
lesson on the general truth of the headline of this para- 
graph. The rapid drop at the beginning is accounted 
for by the proximity of the plateau edges to the sea. 
Directly the plateau itself is reached the diminution of 
rainfall becomes much more gradual. 
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Tue New German ReIcustac. 

( ys February 19 the twelfth session of the German 
Reichstag opened in the White Hall of the royal 
palace at Berlin. Since the last Reichstag had been 
ummarily dismissed for defying the Emperor and the 
Federal Council on the question of the maintenance of 
troops for the protection of the colonies, the point at 
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‘ CURRENT EVENTS CONNECTED WITH issue in the recent elections has been the important one 

} HISTORY. as to whether the nation, as represented by the Reich- 


stag, was strong enough to continue to assert its will 
against that of the Emperor, or as to whether Im- 
perialism was still to be the order of the day. The 
result of the elections was a defeat of the “ Social 
Democrats,” owing mainly to the strong appeal made 
by the Government to the fighting instincts of the 
people. 

But although Germany has by this means preserved 
its historic tradition of submission to the Emperor’s 
will, the spirit of defiance shown by the late Assembly 
has left its mark. 
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* In such strength of national feeling,” says the Kaiser 
in his speech from the throne, “ uniting citizens, peasants, 
and workmen, the destinies of the Fatherland are well 
protected. In the same way as I am resolved conscien- 
tiously to respect all constitutional rights and preroga- 
tives, so I entertain confidence that the new Reichstag 
will recognise as its supreme duty to preserve and 
strengthen intelligently, and with readiness to act, our 
position among civilised nations.” 

So at present the Imperial policy of Germany stands se- 
cure. 

THE Russian Duma AND Its SIGNIFICANCE. 

On March 5 the second Duma, the “ representative 
and constitutional” Assembly of the Russian Govern- 
ment, met at St. Petersburg. Only a few of the faces 
of the first Duma were to be seen, but outwardly all 
looked calm and picturesque enough, with the peasant 
deputies in their red and blue blouses, and the priests 
in their long black robes. 

The methods, however, by which these representa- 
tives had been elected cannot fail to strike an English- 
man with astonished dismay. 

It appears that M. Stolypin, the leading Minister of 
State, for the purposes of the election, invented a system 
for breaking up opposition to the Government by re- 
quiring each political party to register itself, and forth- 
with refusing registration to the important section of 
“ Constitutional Democrats” altogether. They might 
not hold meetings, nor might any printer print their 
manifestoes; hence it is small wonder that the smoul- 
dering revolutionary spirit is fast becoming a blaze. 

The whole of the elections was held, moreover, under 
martial law; and thus, under circumstances such as 
these, one must feel that to say the Duma represents 
the wishes of the nation is absurd. Yet it is most sig- 
nificant that even under these hampering and indeed 
paralysing conditions the Opposition party is numeri- 
cally far stronger than the Government; and in Eng- 
land a minister in the position of M. Stolypin would have 
to resign. 

As a Russian newspaper remarks, “even apart from 
constitutional grounds it is on the bare ground of 
ordinary common sense difficult to see how a Govern- 
ment which has labelled all the parties of the Opposition 
‘sedition-mongers’ and ‘ revolutionaries,’ persecuting 
them with arrests like criminals, can co-operate with 
them in the work of legislation.” 

The temper of the new Duma was seen clearly enough 
when a message was read, on the opening day, from the 
Czar. The members of the Right (the Government) 
rose and shouted, “ Long live the Czar,” but the Centre 
and Left remained seated and kept an ominous silence. 
In this manner only, as it appears at present, can the 
real feeling of the country, now seething with revolt, 
be shown, unless it be by the bomb-throwing and other 
outrages, which only seem to increase as the executions 

ind tortures of the Government become more savage. 

Such a state of things can only be in the least degree 
understood when we remember that civilisation can 

carcely be said to have touched. Russia till the days 
of Peter the Great, who died in 1725, and that the 
emancipation of the serfs in that country did not take 
place till more than a century later. It will take more 
than two centuries of so-called civilisation to bring 
Russian methods of government into line with those of 
Vestern Europe, and to establish a really constitutional 
zovernment in a country of unwieldy size and strongly- 
marked class distinctions—one, too, which is permeated 


‘ 


with a spirit of revolution in consequence of the arbitrary 
rule of the predecessors of the present Czar. But, to 
judge from the present constitution of the Duma, in 
spite of the immense pressure put upon the people by 
the Government, we may safely conclude that the 
future methods of ruling Russia will not be upon the 
traditional lines. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE Britrisu ARMY. 


The measure for army reform introduced by Mr. Hal- 
dane on February 26 contains some very interesting 
points in connection with the past history of our army. 
It is proposed that two forces should be maintained, the 
smaller to be in the field, the larger to be a home force, 
raised from militia, volunteers, and yeomanry ; and 
from this the field force is to be replenished in time of 
war or as service expires. For this home force men are 
to be raised and drafted by county associations—which 
emphasises the territorial idea, since it lays upon the 
various districts the responsibility of keeping up their 
fair proportion of men. This idea of local interest has 
been introduced during the last thirty years by the 
substitution of county names, such as that of tle 
‘** Lancaster Regiment ” for the old and more romantic 
title of the “ King’s Own.” It should certainly tend to 
foster a general desire to do one’s share in protecting 
the country, instead of the idea that an army can be 
made up of wastrels or of men who enlist as a last re- 
source when work is not to be had; and it will offer the 
immense advantage over the volunteer movement, to 
which we had recourse in the South African War, of pro- 
viding men who have learnt to ride and march and shoot 
as soldiers should. 

The project is not a new one in English history. 
When the Civil War broke out in 1642, the London 
“ train-bands”’ and volunteers were almost the only 
support upon which the Parliament could rely. The 
local levies of the counties were untrained, unfit, and 
practically useless. Cromwell writes thus of them to 
Hampden: “ Your troops are most of them old, decayed 
serving-men and tapsters, and such kind of fellows ; 
and their troops are gentlemen’s sons and persons of 
quality. Do you think that the spirits of such base 
and mean fellows will ever be able to encounter gentlc- 
men that have honour and courage and resolution in 
them?” And for this reason he proceeded to fow d 
the Eastern Counties Association. Meetings of yeoren 
and citizens were called in the moot halls, the market 
houses, and churches. Pamphlets were circulated 
through the counties, passed on from hand to hand as 
was the fiery cross itself in wilder lands, and each man 
contributed according to his means. One provides a 
‘* muskett,”’ another a “ coslett,” a third a month’s pay. 
Some unite to furnish a man and his pay between them. 
* John Weeles, clark, will find a muskett compleat, but 
no paie,” and “ George Curson will contribute 10s. for 
the paie of Mr. Weeles’s muskett.”  “* Up to the creation 
of the New Model army in 1645 it was practically the 
one complete and wholly reliable piece of war machinery 
at the disposal of Parliament.” From it Cromwell picked 
his Ironsides, and of it he said: “| had rather have a 
plain russet-coated captain that knows what he fights 
for and loves what he knows than these whom you call 
gentlemen and nothing else.” 

It was, by the way, from these “ russet coats,” served 
out to the men of the Eastern Counties Association, that 
the scarlet coat of the regular army in later days took 
its origin, and the whole idea is founded on the methods 
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, 


of the ancient Saxon “ Wapentake,’ 
of — ‘ 
of the land. 


or the “taking up 
according to the resources of each district 


SCIENTIFIC AND GENERAL NOTES. 


BY J. HART-SMITH, A.R., C.SC., F.1.C., BATTER3EA 
POLYTECHNIC, 


Beer Extracts. 


] ARON LIEBIG first directed attention to the 

culinary qualities of meat extract about the year 
1860. These extracts are made by heating, under 
pressure with a little water, fresh meat that has been 
chopped up. The extract is filtered and evaporated 
either in vacuo or in the open. Thirty-four pounds of 
beef will yield about one pound of the extract. 

The changes that take place during the heating pro- 
cess can be easily demonstrated in the following manner. 
Place in a beaker of water some small pieces of meat 
and stir for a few minutes. Next, slowly heat the beaker 
over a Bunsen burner, and it will be noticed that at a 
temperature of about 58° C. the water becomes milky 
owing to the coagulation of the protein which has dis- 
solved out of the meat. At about 71° C. most of the 
coagulated protein rises to the surface as a brownish 
scum, leaving the liquid much clearer. If now the liquid 
be filtered, the whole of the protein, the most useful 
part of the meat, will be removed. The only substances 
remaining in the liquid are the mineral matter and the 
extractives. These two substances are found in beef 
extracts, which generally have the following composi- 
tion :—Water, 20 per cent.; mineral matter, 20 per cent.; 
extractives, 60 per cent. 

The value of meat extracts depends chiefly on the 
e .tractives, hence it is necessary to consider these care- 
fully. They bear the same relation to proteins as 
china clay does to the granite from which it has been 
d-rived. They may be regarded as broken-down pro- 
teins, and are valueless as tissue-formers. Also, they 
cannot be oxidised in the body, so are not capable of pro- 
ducing heat. As a food, therefore, they are without 
value. Liebig himself recognised this, for he states : 
** Meat extracts cannot make us strong.” 

These extractives are said to be stimulating, but there 
is no satisfactory evidence of this. They have, however, 
a marked effect on the digestive organs, being among 
the most powerful exciters of gastric secretion that we 
possess ; hence they rouse the appetite and aid digestion. 


Tue Kocu Tueory or CONSUMPTION. 


This theory has now, judging from the report of the 
Commission on Consumption, been completely de- 
stroyed. Dr. Koch stated that bovine tuberculosis and 
human tuberculosis were entirely distinct, and that 
consumption was not transmissible from cow to man. 

The Commission reports —(1) That tuberculosis is the 
same disease whether in animal or in man; (2) that it is 
mutually transmissible ; and (3) that a very large pro- 
portion of human tuberculosis is derived from bovine 
sources, especially in the case of children. 

The chief source of infection is, of course, milk. A 
temperature of 70° C., the temperature required for 
pasteurisation, will not destroy the tuberculosis bacteria ; 
and as raw milk is better for children than milk which has 
been heated, it will be evident that it is better to ensure 
that the milk should be free from harmful bacteria than 


to trust to sterilisation. This makes it essential that 
the milk supply should be placed under the supervision 
of experts. 


Henri Moilssan. 


It was with regret that the whole scientific world heard 
of the death of Professor Henri Moissan on February 20. 
Moissan was born in 1852, and after studying at the 
Museum of Natural History, was in 1886 appointed 
Professor of Toxicology and of Mineral Chemistry in 1889. 
In 1900 he was made Professor of General Chemistry at 
the Sorbonne, and in 1906 was awarded the Nobel prize. 
Moissan’s discovery of fluorine in 1886 made him famous 
as a chemist. Davy many years previous had found 
that hydrofluoric acid would not conduct electricity ; and 
so he was unable to decompose the acid by electrolysis. 
Moissan found that, by adding potassium fluoride to the 
anhydrous acid, he could get the electric current to pass 
through the liquid, which then decomposed into hydro- 
gen and fluorine. 

It is, however, as the man who first produced artificial 
diamonds that the general public are more familiar with 
him. He was convinced that diamonds were produced 
under conditions of great pressure and high tempera- 
ture, and he therefore devised the following method. 
Iron was melted in a crucible, carbon added, and the 
molten mass heated to 3,500° or more in the electric 
furnace. The crucible was then plunged into cold 
water, with the result that the outside of the iron solidi- 
fied. Iron behaves like water when it solidifies, the 
solid having a greater volume than the liquid. Now, 
as the iron inside solidified, it tended to expand. The 
casing of solid iron outside, however, prevented this, 
and thus a very great pressure was produced. On dis- 
solving the mass of iron in acid, small crystals, which 
proved to be diamonds, were found. 

Moissan, in 1891, found that lime and carbon could 
be fused together in the electric furnace to produce a 
new compound, calcium carbide. This substance decom- 
poses when brought into contact with water, liberating 
the gas acetylene. The process is cheap, besides being 
simple and safe. This method of making acetylene is 
the only one that is commercially practicable, so that 
but for Moissan cyclists and motorists might still be 
obliged to use the comparatively feeble oil light. 


NOMENCLATURE OF THE PROTEINS. 


The following extracts from the recommendations of 
the Committee of the Chemical and Physiological Societies 
will be of interest to all teachers engaged in teaching 
“ Hygiene ” or “‘ Science of Common Life.” 

The word proteid—which is used in different senses in 
this country and in Germany—should be abolished. 

The word protein is recommended as the general term 
of the whole group of substances under consideration. 
It is at present so used both in America and in Germany. 
If used at all, the term “albuminoid” should be re- 
garded as a synonym of “ protein.” 

Albumins.—These are proteins of which egg albumin 
and serum albumin may be taken as typical examples. 

Globulins.—These include such substances as fibrin and 
myosin. 

It appeared desirable to introduce a general term to 
include proteins coagulable by heat—fer example, albu- 
min and myosin ; but a term has not yet been suggested. 

The term “ caseinogen ” should be used for the prin- 
cipal protein in milk, and “ casein” for its derivative, 
which is the result of the action of rennet. 
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GENERAL HISTORY IN THE PRIMARY 
GRADES. 


BY DR. JAMES KNIGHT, ST. JAMES’S PUBLIC SCHOOL, 
GLASGOW, 


Sag October 1906 The Practical Teacher contained a 

valuable and suggestive article by Professor Adam- 
son on “ The Widening of the History Syllabus.” It 
may be of interest to learn that such a course of general 
history as-was there suggested has been actually in 
operation, and has now, in fact, entered upon its third 
session. 

The “Supplementary Classes” of the Scottish educa- 
tional system present an admirable field for such educa- 
tional experiments, whether of matter or method. The 
pupils who enter these classes have all received the 
amount of primary instruction covered by the “ stand- 
ards ;” they have all passed a “ qualifying” examina- 
tion attesting their proficiency in these school subjects, 
especially English composition ; they are all bound to 
remain at school till they are fourteen years of age, but 
have no intention of remaining any longer ; lastly, they 
are entering these supplementary courses at ages more 
and more closely approaching twelve, the inferior limit 
set by the Education Department. Teachers are thus 
managing to retain these scholars in increasing numbers 
for at least a year, and in very many cases—an in- 
creasing proportion, as the scheme begins to tell—for 
not far short of two years. As these pupils intend to 
enter upon practical life on reaching the legal age limit 
of fourteen, it is evident that the main object of these 
special courses is to remove them from the mechanical 
drudgery which is inseparable from early school work, 
and to endow them with principles which will be of 
lasting and immediate service in their practical career. 
Professor Adamson has done well to emphasise the 
special function which genuine historical teaching dis- 
charges of making good citizens, and his outline of lessons 
in general history is a valuable and elaborate expan- 
sion of Scheme C of the “ Suggestions” on the teaching 
of history recently issued by the English Education 
Department. 

The historical equipment of the supplementary pupils 
is fairly uniform. For the first three years above the 
infant division they have dealt with Scottish history up 
to 1603; in the following year they have had an outline 
of English history up to the same date, and have followed 
this up by a more detailed survey of British history 
from 1603 to the present day. In the supplementary 
course a new and very important element appears—an 
experiment, almost, rather than a factor—in the form 
of literature, in which historical novels play an impor- 
t:nt part. The formal class-books of the standards, with 
their selections of miscellaneous extracts, give place 
to continuous readers, books such as Esmond, Conan 
Doyle’s White Company, Church’s Story of the Odyssey, 
Westward Ho! A Tale of Two Cities, and the like. All 
of these have actually been used in St. James’s during 
the last three years. The passages chosen for repeti- 
tion naturally arise out of their historical reading, and 
even the songs acquired during the course may lend 
themselves to the same treatment. The geography 


Experiment. 


lessons follow naturally ; in fact, in a supplementary 
course these lessons will be conditioned on the one side 
by current politics as reflected in the newspapers of the 
day, and on the other by the course of historical reading 
and study, correlation and co-ordination being the order 
of the day, and all the more that theré is no formal 
time-table, with its pigeon-holes for reading, grammar, 
repetition, history, geography, etc. Three subjects only 
need appear—English, mathematics, manual instruction, 
including drill and drawing in all its branches. 

With the definite establishment of a two years’ course, 
it has now been possible to formulate and carry out a 
more definite and logical scheme of general history. 
The junior classes with us begin the study of European 
history from the fall of Constantinople in 1453 down to 
date, thus completing the sketch of modern history of 
which they already possess the outlines in their British 
history of the previous year. In the second year we lead 
up to 1453, thus dealing last with the less familiar periods 
of the world’s life-story. It will be more convenient, 
however, in this article, to take the scheme in its chrono- 
logical order. 

Some difficulty was experienced in planning out the 
scheme so as to cover the ground in a session of forty 
weeks each year, and at the same time observe a due 
proportion in the treatment of the different stages con- 
cerned. A teacher of classical training will naturally 
give a great deal of time to thre stirring episodes in the 
story of Greece and Rome ; one of the romantic schoo! 
may be tempted to lay undue stress on the Middle Ages, 
misled by the false glamour cast over these by the 
Wizard of the North. In such cases it is safe to take 
a good text-book, such as Myers’s General History, men- 
tioned by Professor Adamson, and observe roughly the 
proportion followed there. For ancient history we 
have taken as our standard Robinson Souttar’s Short 
History of Ancient Peoples (Hodder and Stoughton), 
which carries us from the building of the Pyramids 
down to the birth of Christ. For the next eight hun- 
dred years we have The Student’s Roman Empire and 
The Student’s Gibbon (Murray) to draw upon; while 
for the remaining medieval period we have Gibbon 
again and Bryce’s Holy Roman Empire. Some of 
Longmans’s Epochs of Modern History are very useful 
for maps and details, especially Dean Church’s Beginning 
of the Middle Ages, Johnson’s Normans in Europe, and 
The Crusades by Sir C. W. Cox. But by far the best 
book, to my mind, for planning out such a course is 
Makers of Europe, by Miss Wilmot-Buxton (Methuen 
and Co., 3s. 6d.), though it has the disadvantage of 
omitting as extra-European such countries as Ancient 
Egypt, Chaldea, Assyria, and Phoenicia, all of which are 
already familiar to Scottish scholars from the important 
parts they play in the Bible story. As planned out from 
these courses, the following is a tentative distribution 
of time over the forty weeks of the normal school session. 
The lessons may be given thrice a week for half an hour, 
or twice a week for forty-five minutes. 

1. From the Beginning of History to the Birth of Christ. 
Twenty-two weeks. Egypt, 3; Babylonia, 1; 
Assyria, 1; Medo-Persia, 14; Hebrews, 2; Phe- 
nicia, 1; Carthage, 14; Greece, 5; Rome, 6. 

Authorities for this period: Robinson Souttar, 
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THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


Herodotus, Rawlinson’s Egypt in “Stories of the 
Nations,” and any good history of Greece and 
Rome. 

The Roman Empire to the 
six weeks. 

The imperial system. Christianity under the 
Empire. Tiberius. Nero. Vespasian and Titus. 
Domitian and Trajan. Three weeks. 

Rome in Britain. Hadrian. The Antonines. 
Severus. As this section is already familiar in 
British history, one week is enough for revision. 

Diocletian. Constantine. The Julian reaction. 
Fall of Rome. Two weeks. 

Consult for this period The Student’s Roman 
Empire (Murray). 

The Middle Ages. Part I. 
Two and a half weeks. 

Justinian in Constantinople. The Papacy: In- 
nocent—Leo the First—Gregory. Mohammed— 
Omar, Othman, Ali—Conquest of Africa and Spain. 

The Student's Gibbon (Murray) will be useful 
throughout all the subdivisions of the Middle Ages. 

Part Il. From 814 to 1291. Five weeks. 

The EKast—Haroun al Raschid—Saladin. The 
Crusades. The Holy Roman Empire: Charle- 
magne—Henry the Third and the Truce of God— 
Henry the Fourth at Canossa—The Empire and 
the Papacy. Hansa League—Barbarossa. The 
Capets in France—St. Louis. Sicilian Vespers— 
Ve nic e. 

In addition to Gibbon, Bryce’s Holy Roman Em- 
pire is indispensable for the principles of this 
unique organism in politics. The best account I 
have yet met of the peculiar relations of the Empire 
and the Papacy, and of the actual conditions of life 
in the Middle Ages, is that contained in Karl 
Federn’s Dante and His Time (Heinemann). “ The 
Story of the Nations” series (Fisher Unwin) con- 
tains quite a number of books bearing on this 
period, and the excellent Encyclopedic Primers of 
Messrs. Dent are useful. That on Venice is specially 
good. Putnam’s Sons publish also a very full set 
of * Heroes of the Nations,” many of which volumes 
deal with the Middle Ages. 

Part II], From 1291 to 1453. Five weeks. 

The Normans in Europe. William Tell and 
Switzerland. Italian zenith—Florence and Rome— 
Dante, Michael Angelo. The Hundred Years’ War, 
for revision. Reformation begmnings: Wryelif, 
Huss, Jerome. The monastic orders: Bernard, 
Francis, Dominic. Tamerlane in Asia—The Turkish 
movement— Fall of Constantinople. Voyages of dis- 
Invention of printing. 

For this period the same authorities may be 
consulted, though Longmans’s ‘‘ Epochs of Modern 
History ” have several good volumes here, especially 
the three already mentioned. Among the “ Heroes 
of the Nations” series, Mrs. Oliphant’s Jeanne 
D’ Are is specially to be commended. Other vol- 
umes bearing on the period are Saint Louis, Wyclif, 
Mahomet, and Gregory V11. 

For the course in modern history, from the Fall of 
Constantinople down to the present day, it is found 
more convenient to follow the guiding lines laid down 
in the excellent little book already mentioned, Miss 
Wilmot-Buxton’s Makers of Europe (Methuen)—a book 
which will indeed serve as a guide over most of the 
and medieval ground just covered, though 


Fall of Rome. Five or 


From 476 to 814 a.p. 
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demanding the insertion of personai incidents and 
other “ living ” episodes from some of the more detailed 
volumes. The forty weeks of this modern course given, 
be it remembered, to pupils of the first year, would 
thus embrace the study of the following broad world 
movements :— 

The Renaissance : 
rola. 

Wars of the Reformation: The counter-Reformation 
—Triumph and fall of Spain—Rise of the Dutch Republic 
—The Huguenots in France—Henry of Navarre. 

The struggle for supremacy in Europe: The Thirty 
Years’ War— France and Richelieu— Le Grand Mo- 
narque—The check to Louis the Fourteenth—Rise of 
Russia : Peter the Great—Rise of Prussia : Frederick the 
Great—The story of Poland. 

The French Revolution : Beginnings of Revolution i in 
France—The Reign of Terror—Napoleon— Fall of the 
First Empire. 

Modern Europe from 1815: The German headship— 
Franco-German War—United Italy—The Eastern Ques- 
tion, to the Treaty of Berlin, 1878. 

The Colonial scramble : Partition of Africa—The Far 
East: Russia, China, and Japan. 

Miss Wilmot-Buxton’s book is specially useful as a 
teacher’s guide for a junior class: for it gives at the 
end of each chapter a useful summary, suitable for 
record books of either teacher or scholar, serving also 
as themes and suggestions for composition; and i 
moreover, mentions not only the leading authorities 
for consultation, but also the best historical fiction 
available. 

In such a course as that outlined above the library 
plays a very important part—not merely the school 
library of five hundred volumes, now confined to the 
pupils of the supplementary course, but the district 
library, which, like all those in the city, has special accom- 
modation for school children, and provides a separate 
set of books for their use. For the sake of teachers 
who wish to develop home reading along historical 
lines, or who are striving to build up a school library, 
the following books may be recommended :— 

A Descriptive Guide to the Best Fiction, by Baker. 
(Swan Sonnenschein, 1903, with an appendix of historical 
novels.) A Descriptive Catalogue of Historical Novels 
and Tales, by Courthope Bowen. (Stanford.) (This is 
rather meagre, giving books and authors only, neither 
publisher nor price.) Guide te the Best Historical Novels 
and Tales, by Nield. (Putnam’s Suns.) 

These, however good, smell of the shop, and the living 
teacher will make up his own list continuously, remem- 
bering what Sandy Mackaye says in Alton Locke, that 

‘a man kens only what he has learned himsel’.”. Thanks 
to cheap reprints, sixpenny editions, and the rest, there 
never was a time when a five-pound note went further 
in the way of books, and good books too; and nothing 
is more simple than to keep a penny notebook, with a 
page for each half-century or less, and enter in its proper 
place the useful details of any likely book discovered in 
that desultory reading which has come to be a kind of 
intellectual dram-drinking. 


Copernicus and Galileo—Savona- 


BOOKS FOR HISTORY TEACHERS. 


TORCH-BEARERS OF HISTORY, 
World History. By 
Prices Is. Gd. and 2s. 


Historical Sketches from 
Stirling, M.A. Two Volumes. 


Tuomas NELSON AND Sons, 
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AN OUTLINE READING SCHEME FOR 
THE PRIMARY GRADES. 


BY SUSAN CUNNINGTON, BRIGHTON. 


|? Standard I., where the mechanical difficulties of 

reading have not yet been overcome, the introduc- 
tion to real literature should be made by means of the 
teacher reading fairy stories, easy poetry, and Bible 
verses to the children, who by degrees repeat them and 
dearn certain portions perfectly. Suitable examples may 
be found in— 

(1.) Books for the Bairns: Grimm, Hans Andersen, 
The Enchanted Doll, Hymns with Pictures, Joseph and 
his Brethren, ete. (2.) Stevenson’s Child’s Garden of 
Verse. (5.) George Macdonald’s Child Poetry. 

Standard II.—Still much oral literature, and only a 
little actually read by the children. ' 

(1.) Books for the Bairns: Grimm, Hans Andersen, 
Aladdin, The Sleeping Beauty, Brer Rabbit, Greek 
Fairy Tales. (2.) Tales of Romance (based on A. 
Lang’s Book of Romance). (3.) Stevenson’s Childs 
Garden and E. V. Lucas’s Book of Verse. (4.) Haw- 
thorne’s Wonder Book. (5.) Blake’s Songs of Inno- 
cence. (6.) Simple Ballads and Old English Songs. 

Our children in the elementary schools suffer real 
deprivation in never, or rarely, hearing any one thing, 
however simple, complete and artistically perfect. An 
exaggerated idea of the value of the “ heuristic ”’ method 
at all times and seasons, and the supposition that the 
children are “ working” if they are continually taking 
part in broken and disjointed answers or contributions, 
prevent all possibility of their obtaining any delight in 
the movement or beauty of a story or poetry. They 
should be read to much more (the schools possess an 
army of young women as teachers who have in many 
cases quite exceptional powers of sympathetic interpre- 
tation of prose and verse by means of trained reading 
voices); should /isten so that they connect form and 
thought or form and story; /earn a good deal of what 
they hear; and sing metrical work as much as possible. 
The dreary function of “ reading” should be relegated 
to voice-production and articulation exercises, and never 
be allowed to stale or spoil literature. 

Standard III. 

(1.) Books for the Bairns : Gulliver’s Travels, Labours 
of Hercules, Brer Fox’s Adventures, King Arthur and 
his Knights, ete. (2.) Selections from Lyra Heroica or 
from Arthur Burrell’s English Heroic Verse. (Dent.) 
(5.) British Ballads: John Gilpin, Chevy Chase, ete. 
(4.) Stories from the Odyssey. (Dent.) (5.) Stories of 
Robin Hood. (6.) Kingsley’s Water Babies. 

Standard IV.—Here the mechanical difficulties of 
reading are largely overcome; but only observant 
teachers are aware of the complete divorce between 
the matter read and the matter thought. The boredom 
incident to large classes, bad readers, checks and inter- 
ruptions, has led to the formation of a high power of 
distracting attention in most of the class. The whole 
process is so tedious that it is not surprising that books 
are hated. 

(1.) Selections from Marmion and Lay of the Last 
Minstrel. (2.) Scott’s Songs. (3.) Legends of Greece 
and Rome. (4.) Scott’s Ivanhoe, Talisman, or Quentin 
Durward. (5.) Britain Long Ago. Tales from Old 
English and Celtic Sources. (Harrap.) (6.) Brisk Nar- 
rative Poetry: Tennyson’s Revenge and Charae of the 
Light Brigade, Newbolt’s Admirals All, Browning’s Pied 
Piper and Good News from Ghent to Aiz, etc. 
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This standard should still be read to, with their 
books open before them, and often be set to read to 
themselves in exciting parts. 

Standard V.—In this standard the children suffer much 
from the selection of books provided. Instead of litera- 
ture with action, colour, movement, they are given 
Wordsworth’s reflective poems upon childhood, Lamb's 
Tales from Shakespeare, Mitford’s Our Village, and 
Gray’s Elegy. 

(1.) Scenes from Shakespeare’s Plays :* Julius Cesar, 
King Henry V., King Richard I1., King John, ete. 
(2.) Shelley’s Cloud, Arethusa, Skylark. (3.) Selections 
from Longfellow’s Sagas, Hiawatha, Evangeline. (A.) 
Arthur Stanley’s Patriotic Songs. (Arnold.) (5.) British 
Ballads: Sir Patrick Spens, Robin Hood, ete. (6.) 
Kingsley’s The Heroes. 

Standard VI.—For this standard the following are 
recommended : 

(1.) Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner, Kubla Khan. (2.) 
Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice, As You Like It. 
(3.) Macaulay’s Essays : Clive, Warren Hastings, Bunyan. 
(4.) Campbell’s Songs and Ballads, (5.) Thomson’s 
Tales from the *‘ Fairy Queen.” (6.) Thomson’s Ta/es 
from Chaucer. (7.) Arnold’s Sohrab and Rustum. (8.) Dr. 
Garnett’s Literature Readers. (Nelson.) (.) Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress. (10) Hawthorne’s Tanglewood Tales. 


THE CLASS TEACHING OF GOOD POETRY. 


BY AMY BARTER, PUPIL TEACHERS’ SCHOOL, 
BRAINTREF, ESSEX, 


N the “ Suggestions for the Consideration of Teachers ” 
issued by the Board of Education, great stress is 
laid on the importance of the teaching of English as 
a means of culture. “If we try to create a taste for 
literature and fail,’ the Suggestions remind us, “ the 
result is not neutral—a passive state that at some later 
date may give way to liking. We are sure to leave 
behind an active distaste. One of the richest sources 
of encouragement to a life of wide sympathies, of noble 
ideals, and of courageous endeavour is dried up, and 
one of the most lasting means of pleasure lost.” 

The truth of this statement is being realized more 
and more fully by teachers as they get farther and 
farther away from the old dark days when “* English” 
meant parsing and analysis, and literature consisted 
in “ getting up,” painfully and laboriously, some play 
or poem selected for examination. When the results 
obtained under that barren system are compared with 
the fuller crop which has followed on greater freedom 
and scope for individual effort, it is almost incredible 
that any one should feel a single regret for ‘“ the good 
old times.” 

Yet even now the English lesson has not become to 
all teachers the source of keen delight it might and should 
be. Teachers are to be found who, while they acknow- 
ledge in general terms the improvement in conditions, 
yet say that, whereas in the old days they did have 
some idea of what was to be aimed at and how it might 
be attained, they now find the whole subject of English 
teaching so vague and indefinite as to take away in- 
terest and paralyse effort. The great difficulty is to 
find some method in the teaching of literature—and 
especially in poetry—which, while preserving and re- 
vealing the essential spirit of the work to be studied, 
shall not become vague, superficial, and insincere. How 
can the teacher best employ the time allotted to the 
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524 THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


English lesson ? How can he foster a love of good litera- 
ture, and at the same time provide some more definite 
work for his class than the mere reading over and 
over of fine passages? Can the intellectual powers 
be called in to aid in the attainment of the first aim 
of literature teaching—the cultivation of the ewesthetic 
faculty q 

The problem is a very big and a very difficult one, 
and it is so fatally easy to do more harm than good in 
a literature lesson that one hesitates to lay down rules. 
The ultimate solution must depend on the individuality 
of each particular teacher. Yet what has been useful 
to one may be suggestive to another. Every contribu- 
tion increases the general stock of knowledge, and all 
opinions contributed to this common stock may enter 
into fresh combinations there, and prove the germ of 
fresh growth. It is in this hope that the following 
account of some experiments in the teaching of lyric 
poetry is submitted for the consideration of teachers in 
general. The lessons were given to the prepatatory 
class in a pupil teachers’ school. The girls were four- 
teen or fifteen years of age, but they had had no previous 
literary training. The work would probably be equally 
suitable for girls over twelve in an ordinary secondary 
or elementary school. The books used were The Hun- 
dred Best Poems, Series I. and IT. (6d.), published by 
Brimley Johnson. Each girl was provided with an 
exercise book, one end of which she used for notes, the 
other for answers to questions set. Short, one-idea’d, 
picturesque poems were chosen as being the most suit- 
able to serve as an introduction to lyric poetry. 


SuHetiey’s “ To Nieut.” 


The poem was first read to the class. The girls then 
read it through again silently. By a series of questions 
the various points of the personification were brought 
out. The children were led to see that Shelley does not 
think of night as being caused by the suh going down, 
but by the coming of one person and the disappearance 
of another. The description of the figure representing 
night was discussed, and the reason for each part of it 
given by the children. They were « little puzzled as 
to why Night should come from an eastern cave, but, 
after a little thought, suggested and applied the idea of 
Night following Day round the world. The meeting 
between Day and Night presented fresh difficulties, 
until some one suggested that Shelley meant to describe 
twilight and sunset ; then details were quickly added, 
and the children were ready to grapple with the ques- 
tion as to why Death was called the brother and Sleep 
the child of Night. 

The home-work exercise given was, “ Write a descrip- 
tion of day and its coming, after the same manner as 
Shelley's description of night.” ° 

In the next lesson these exercises were discussed. In 
most cases it was clear that the main idea of the per- 
sonification had been grasped. 

It was next suggested to the girls that Shelley’s 
description should be compared with those given by 
other poets. No one in the class could remember any 
lines bearing on the subject, so the following extracts 
were dictated and written in the notebooks :— 


(1.) “The sun that measures heaven all day long 
At night doth bate his steeds the ocean waves among.” 


(2.) * Now ‘gan the golden Phabus for to steepe 
His tierie face in billows of the west.” 


* We should be wlad to read a few of these. Ep 








(3.) “At last the golden oriental gate 
Of greatest heaven ‘gan to open fair, 
And Phoebus, fresh as bridegroom to his mate, 
Came dancing forth, shaking his dewy hair.” 


(4.) * But look, the morn, in russet mantle clad, 
Walks o’er the dew of yon high eastern hill.” 


These were discussed and explained. Then the class 
was asked what point of similarity there was in all five 
descriptions. The answer, “In each a person is dc- 
scribed,” led to the introduction of the term “ per- 
sonification.” Why does a poet describe by means of 
personification ? The general answer to this question 
was, “ Because it is prettier ’’—-which, of course, con- 
tained the germ of the notion. By means of questioning 
and discussion it was decided that—(1) The poet sees 
more meaning and beauty in ordinary things than we 
are able to see; (2) he often thinks in pictures; (3) he 
is able to tell what he thinks so clearly that other people 
can see the pictures too. 

The children were told to read as a home-work exer- 
cise Henley’s “ A late lark twitters in the quiet skies.” 
A few minutes’ questioning at the beginning of the next 
lesson proved that they appreciated the fact that here 
were the same poetic qualities, only shown in a rather 
different way. 


MiILTon’s SONNET ON HIS BLINDNEss. 


The class were first told the story of Milton’s life, 
special stress being laid on the facts of his blindness, 
his strong religious feeling, and his conviction of the 
sacred and important nature of his work. The sonnet 
was then read to the class, the children afterwards read- 
ing it silently. The meaning of the word “ fondly ” 
was explained. 

The children were asked to give the main idea of the 
sonnet in their own words. By means of comparing 
their accounts with the actual expressions used in the 
poem, they were led to see that Milton, like Shelley, 
“thought in pictures.” For instance, he thought of 
the loss of his sight as the going out of a light which 
had been given him to guide him through the world, 
before his journey was half accomplished; and so 
throughout the sonnet. His use of Scriptural images 
was easily referred to his love and knowledge of the 
Bible. The way in which the “ pictures ” added beauty 
and vividness to the whole idea was noted. 

The class was then told that Milton had written 
another poem, and a much longer one, about blindness— 
not his own blindness, but that of some one else. They 
were asked who they thought that some one else was 
likely to be. The answer, “Some one from the Bible,” 
was soon given, and then almost immediately Samson 
was suggested. The girls were told to read the story 
of Samson (Judges xiv.—xvi.) before the next lesson. 

The life of Samson was compared with that of Milton, 
and many points of similarity noticed explaining why 
Milton should have sympathised so strongly with Samsor. 
Part of the opening speech of “ Samson Agonistes ” was 
read to the class, after a brief explanation of the circum- 
stances under which Milton imagines t!e words to be 
spoken. The girls wrote in their not: books the fol- 
lowing passage :— 


“© dark, dark, dark, amid the blaze of noon, 
Irrevocably dark, total eclipse, 
Without all hope of day'!... 

The sun to me is dark 

And silent, as the moon, 

When she deserts the night, 

Hid in her vacant interlunar ca: e.”’ 
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The class were told to read the Bible narrative (Judges 
xvi. 21-24) and see if they could find there anything 
to justify Milton in putting these words into Samson’s 
mouth. The first answer was ““No;” but with a little 
help they soon saw that, though the Bible did not say 
Samson did speak those words, it made it quite clear 
that he might have spoken them: they were quite 
natural words under the circumstances. On this an 
attempt was made to demonstrate another poetic 
quality—imagination working on suggestion. The poet, 
as was seen in the previous lesson, sees deeply; therefore 
he is able to understand consequences and results, and 
to build upon this understanding. 

The girls were then asked if, remembering the “ Son- 
net,” they would expect Milton to leave the story of 
Samson having only told of his unhappiness and mis- 
fortunes. They were ready to see that this was un- 
likely. The concluding speech was read to them, and 
they wrote the following passage in their notebooks :— 

** All is best, though we oft doubt 
What the unsearchable dispose 
Of Highest Wisdom brings about, 
And ever best found in the close. 
Oft He seems to hide His face, 
But unexpectedly returns.” 

The home-work exercise given was an attempt to 
develop the idea of “ imagination working upon sugges- 
tion” by setting the children to perform the operation 
themselves. “A little girl lived with her father and 
mother, and brothers and sisters, in London. They 
were poor. The little girl fell ill, and was sent into the 
country to some friends, who were well off and very kind 
to her. She had everything she wanted, and she loved 
the country very much. Whien she got better her friends 
offered to ask her father and mother to let them adopt 
her if she was willing. The little girl went out into the 
fields to think about it. What did she think ?” 


Mrs. Brownine’s “ A Musicat INSTRUMENT.” 

The story of the god Pan was first told to the children, 
and an attempt made to give them an idea of the way 
in which the Greeks evolved a nature mythology. The 
process was compared with poetic personification as 
seen in the poems studied. 

The poem was read, first aloud, then silently. Very 
little questioning on its subject-matter was required : 
the poem is so simple and one-idea’d, and the incident 
it describes appealed to everybody. The “ thinking in 
pictures ’” and the working of imagination on suggestion 
were again recognised. The phrase “ making a poet out 
of a man” was discussed, and the children were asked 
why this should be compared with the making of a 
musical instrument. The connection between music 
and poetry was suggested. This led to a discussion on 
another characteristic of poetry—its melody. The chil- 
dren were asked to illustrate from the poem under 
consideration. They quickly saw that it had a “ tune,” 
and that the tune was different from those of the other 
poems previously studied. They were asked to put the 
tune to “la,” and after a little trying they did so—La- 
lala, /a-lala, /a-la la, ete. No technical terms were given, 
not even “ metre ;”’ the children were simply led to see 
that each poem had a “ tune.” 

They were then asked if they could discover anything 
else that made the poem musical. Rhyme, the dif- 
lerent lengths of the lines, the repetition of the word 
‘ river,” were noted. 

As a home-work exercise they were told to draw in 
their notebooks the scene as described in verse 2 of 


wn 
to 
wa 


the poem, and then as described in verse 6. They were 
also told to read Tennyson’s “ Poet’s Song” as an- 
other illustration of the power of music. 

In the course of the preparation of this exercise it was 
discovered that very few of the girls knew what a 
dragon-fly was like, and that much searching of books 
was going on. They therefore drew a dragon-fly in 
their next drawing lesson; and Kingsley’s Uescription 
of the dragon-fly emerging from the chrysalis, from 
Water Babies, was read to them. 

In the next lesson the drawings were criticised and 
discussed. Robert Browning’s “* Pied Piper” was then 
read to the class as another illustration, in a different 
vein, of the power of music. The “tune” of this poem 
caught their attention at once, and they were easily 
led to see that it changed to suit the scenes and actions 
described. The term “ metre” was now introduced. 
An elementary notion of fitting the sound to the sense 
was gained by reference to the use made of such words 
as “rumbling,” “‘ grumbling,” ete. The comic effect 
of such rhymes as “ rich-in,” “ kitchen,” was noted. 

For home work the class was told to write out the 
story of the “ Pied Piper.” 


Browninea’s “ Home THoucuts From ABROAD.” 


The poem was read, first aloud, then s:lentlv, aad was 
copied entire in the notebooks. The main idea of the 
poem was discussed. The story of Ceres and Persephone 
—to whom the old Greeks attributed the coming of 
spring—was told to the children. It was springtime 
when this poem was taken, and the girls eagerly re- 
sponded to the suggestion that they should try to see 
for themselves the signs of spring mentioned by Brown- 
ing, and also find out and record any others. 

The metre was examined, and its variety and deli- 
cacy noted as being suitable for the treatment of such 
a subject as “ spring.” 

For home work the girls were told to look through 
their poetry books and find out any poems that said 
anything about spring; also to be ready to quote from 
any other poem on the subject that they could remember. 

The result was very interesting. Browning’s “ The 
Year’s at the Spring,” from Pippa Passes, was dis- 
cussed, and the children were told who Pippa was, and 
given a little outline of her story. Then came extracts 
from George Herbert’s “ Virtue,” Shelley’s “ Ode to 
the West Wind,” Wordsworth’s “ Ode on Immortality,” 
Shakespeare’s “ Where the Bee Sucks.” The children 
were told to write in their notebooks the extract which 
they considered the most beautiful. 

The home-work exercise given was an essay on “* The 
Flowers of Spring.” It was made clear to the chil- 
dren that this was to be a record of observations made 
by themselves as suggested in the previous lesson, 


“ec 


Worpswortn’s “ To Darropits.” 

The essays written in connection with the previous 
lesson were discussed. Then, as an example of a poet’s 
description of a spring flower, Wordsworth’s “ To 
Daffodils” was read. The corresponding passage in 
Dorothy Wordsworth’s Journal was also read ard 
compared with the poem. The last verse was copied 
into the notebooks. 

The children were then told to shut their eyes and 
try to visualise the scene described. In most cases it 
was evident that a vivid mental picture had been 
formed, and that a sense of keen enjoyment had accom- 
panied the effort. 
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The class were then asked if they could express in one 
word the general impression which the poem made 
upon the mind. The answers “ Gladness,” “ Joy,” 
** Happiness,” were given. Can you suggest how the 
poet makes us feel this? After some discussion the 
following points were evolved :— 

|. By the use of special words 
noting joyous movement, as “ fluttering,” 
“ twinkle,” “ tossing,” “ sparkling.” 

2. By comparisons—the daffodils are compared with 
the stars and the waves. 

3. By giving an idea of unlimited numbers—* crowd,” 

host,” “ never-ending line,” “ ten thousand.” 

1. By using a “dancing” metre. This was com- 
pared with the metre of other poems, and its regu- 
larity and lightly but clearly-marked strong accent 
noted. , 

From this discussion the children gained simple ideas 
of the special power shown by the poet in the choice of 
words a. the way in which he suits these to his pur- 
The urm “ simile’ was introduced for the first 
time, and applied to some of the “ picture thoughts ” 
that had been noted in poems previously studied. The 
idea of the connection between the metre of a poem and 
its subject was developed. The last verse was ex- 
amined in detail, and the significance and beauty of the 
expression, “ They flash upon that inward eye which is 
the bliss of solitude,” specially noted. 

For home work the girls were told to write a short 
poem on any natural object they chose, such as a flower, 
a tree, a bird, or a scene. 

These lessons took up the whole of one term, forty 
minutes each week being devoted to them. At the end 
of the course it was clear that the following results had 
been more or less fully obtained with regard to all mem- 
bers of the class : 

1. The children’s memories were stored with some of 
the finest examples of English lyric poetry ; and this 
had been done not by any formal “ learning by heart,” 
but by the natural processes of reading, discussion, and 
repetition. 

2. The children’s associations with lyric poetry were 
of an entirely pleasant character. They had enjoyed 
their lessons, and were eager to read on their own 
account, 

3. They had gained simple ideas of the characteristics 
of poetry with regard to subject-matter, diction, and 
form. The training of the ewsthetic and emotional 
faculties had gone on side by side with the training of 
the intellectual and critical. 

4. A beginning had been made in the creation of a 
literary atmosphere. The idea of the connection be- 
tween literature and life, though not definitely formu- 
lated, had, it was evident, begun to dawn upon the 
children. 

5. The exercises set had encouraged independent 
e Tort and originality. In many cases the actual quality 
of the work done was very poor, but the stimulus it had 
provided had operated most usefully. 


for example, words de- 
“ dancing,” 


‘ 
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OXFORD CONFERENCE. 
Literature Teachers are asked to inspect, at Mesars. 
Nelson's stall, advance copies of a new, cheap, and 
highly interesting series, entitled 


SHORT STUDIES IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


TEACHER. 


EDUCATION IN FOREIGN LANDS. 


Japan.—It would be impossible to do justice to the 
history of the wonderful progress made by Japan during 
the last thirty years without writing at the same time 
the story of educational development in the Island 
Empire of the East. The pioneers of the movement, 
which has made such a startling change in the relations 
of the Far East to the outer world, recognised that it 
was only by a properly organised system of education 
that the ends they had in view could be attained. The 
first Education Code of Japan was published in 1872. 
The imperial rescript accompanying it announced the 
intention of the Government to be that education 
should be so diffused that there might not be hence- 
forth an ignorant family, nor a family with an ignorant 
member. It goes on to say: “ Persons who have hitherto 
applied themselves to study have almost always looked 
to the Government for their support. This is an 
erroneous notion, proceeding from long abuse, and 
every person should henceforth endeavour to acquire 
knowledge by his own exertions.” German _ ideals 
and methods have largely swayed the development of 
education in Japan; but just as Japan has learned to 
build its own ships and manufacture its own cotton, so 
it is gradually evolving a system of education suited to 
the needs and to the characteristics of its own people. In 
studying the organisation of education in Japan, several 
salient points confront us. With a view to diminish 
pressure and competition, no prizes or scholarships are 
awarded; but, on the other hand, poor students are 
aided to prosecute their studies by a system of loans. 
There are no examinations whatever by bodies external 
to the schools, and less weight, probably, is attached 
to examinations in Japan than in any other country 
having an adequate system of education. Set examina- 
tions are forbidden in the primary schools, the teacher's 
daily marks or general impressions determining the 
promotion of scholars. In the secondary schools ex- 
aminations, when held, have no influence in determining 
promotion. Even in the universities the examinations 
are more often oral than written; and throughout it 
is the teacher himself who conducts the examination in 
his own institution. Furthermore, with a view to the 
thorough assimilation of the work studied, a minimum 
age is fixed, below which no student is allowed to tread 
any particular rung of the educational ladder. The 
kind of record-making which consists in securing some 
educational distinction or gaining a bagful of certificates 
at an early age is not encouraged in Japan. So wide is 
the range of subjects studied in the higher schools, 
and so lofty the ideal of thoroughness aimed at, that, 
whereas a student may enter one of the imperial uni- 
versities at the age of nineteen, the average age of 
entry is, as a matter of fact, twenty-three. The two 
imperial universities are maintained by the Govern- 
ment, but there are no grants-in-aid for schools of any 
other class, as there are with us. The universities, of 
which there are many private ones in addition to the 
imperial ones, comprise faculties of medicine, engineer- 
ing, agriculture, science, economics, law, politics, and 
literature. Below these are the higher schools, with a 
three years’ course, and an admission age of seventeen. 
They prepare for the universities, and have three 
“sides,” as we should say in England. These are 
respectively devoted to law and literature, science, 
engineering, and agriculture, and, in the third place, 
medicine. The primary and secondary branches of edu- 
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cation are interdependent, and form an organic group. 
Education from the ages of six to ten is compulsory in 
the lower primary schools with a four years’ course. 
Above these, also with a four years’ course, are the 
higher primary schools, the curriculum in which is much 
like that of our ordinary elementary schools, with the 
addition of agriculture, commerce, manual work, and 
English as optional subjects, out of which one must be 
taken. A student who has completed at least the second 
year of the higher primary course may be admitted 
to the middle schools, which have a five years’ course 
for boys and a four years’ course for girls. Muta‘is 
mutandis, the curriculum of these schools practically 
differs from that of our secondary schools only in 
foreign languages not being obligatory. Chinese classics 
form a subject of study in the boys’ schools. Both in 
the middle and in the higher schools the moral and 
physical sciences occupy a more important position 
in the scheme of instruction than with us, and in. all 
schools physical training is compulsory. A remarkable 
feature of recent educational development in Japan is 
the women’s university, which has been already re- 
ferred to in these columns. 

Portugal.— Portugal has set itself in earnest to 
remedy—at least in its higher schools—its educational 
deficiencies. These schools have suffered from the 
want of a properly trained teaching staff. Doctors, 
lawyers, priests, and even those who have made a 
failure in other careers, have all, without special training 
or natural aptitude, taken to teaching as a means of 
support. Moreover, the system of classification by 
subjects instead of by classes has not worked well, 
especially as the courses in varying subjects have 
lasted varying periods of time, and as one subject only 
has been taken at a time. Each course has ended 
with an examination, to success in which a certificate 
has been attached, and under the stimulus of parental 
encouragement pupils have striven to gain as many 
certificates as possible. It is on such evils as those 
referred to that Portugal has turned its back, and the 
confessions of the failure of the old state of things which 
the Blue Book contains are ef the frankest. “‘ Portu- 
gal,” it says, “is the classic land of examinations [the 
China of the West], and therefore [we italicise here— 
Ep.] certainly the classic land of ignorance.” By a 
royal decree, dated December 22, 1904, the system of 
instruction in higher and secondary schools has been 
assimilated to that prevailing in England and Ger- 
many. All subjects of the course are now to be taken 
simultaneously, the weekly time allotted to each sub- 
ject varying, as with us, according to the class the 
pupil has reached. So far we have only touched on the 
outward character of the reform ; but the decree referred 
to above aimed at making the teaching more formative 
of intellect and character, encouraging the employment 
of better methods, providing for a better graduation of 
the instruction, linking up subjects of instruction, em- 
ploying intuitive methods as largely as possible, and 
cultivating the intelligence instead of the memory. 
Another notable change consists in making German an 
obligatory subject in the final course, whilst English 
in this course is only optional. In the lower and inter- 
mediate courses German is optional, but no one who 
has not studied it is allowed to take the final course. 
The reason given for this—a reason very flattering to our 
Teutonic friends—is that no one who does not possess 
a knowledge of German can keep abreast with the 
present-day developments in the world of intellect. 
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A proof that Portugal is in deadly earnest is that the 
Superior Council of Public Education invites criticisms 
of the late reforms, and publishes them in what we 
might call its Blue Book. Not only so, but the con- 
clusions arrived at by teachers’ conferences, as well as 
the separate opinions of members who dissent from 
the majority, are referred to a revising committee, 
which sends its opinions on them to the Superior Council 
for its approval. The late reforms have been much 
discussed, and have naturally evoked much opposition. 
The criticisms of them published in the Blue Book are 
startling in their frankness. The royal decree is called 
a ‘‘ dictatorial pronouncement,” the reforms are styled 
“sheer madness,” and the new regulations are held 
to constitute a “crying injustice.” The strong terms 
used stand in amusing contrast with the expressions 
of humility which courtesy and usage demand in the 
commencement of official letters, and to the greeting, 
“God keep your Excellency,” with which in Spain and 
Portugal such documents end. The favoured position 
given to the German language is strongly attacked, and 
it is pointed out that English as a world language is 
much more useful to the young Portuguese who go into 
trade, or accept positions in the colonies adjacent to 
English colonial. territory. To this the Government 
replies that considerations of utility must give way to 
the higher considerations which dictated the change 
attacked. Overburdening of teachers and scholars is 
likewise complained of; but here again the Government 
stands firm. There is every reason to believe that in 
the matter of its higher education Portugal has entered 
on a new era, which will materially modify its position 
commercially and intellectually. 


ESPERANTO MAKING WAY. 
In a report to the Washington Bureau of Manufactures, 
Mr. H. L. Spahr, the United States Consul at Breslau, 
says that all over the world trade associations, tourist 
clubs, scientific societies, and other organisations are 
seeking a universal language ; and whenever an inter- 
national congress is held, the need for such a language 
is recognised and discussed. An international committee 
is being formed, which is to select a universal auxiliary 
language; and if the committee adopt a language, it is 
almost certain to be Esperanto. Esperanto is a lan- 
guage with few rules and no exceptions, no irregular 
verbs ; with a pronunciation, accent, and spelling that 
can be learned in one lesson ; and with a small vocabu- 
lary, many of whose words learners already know or 
can guess. Besides, it is clear, flexible, and rather 
sonorous. There are Esperanto groups in the twenty- 
four leading cities of Germany, and new ones are form- 
ing. Altogether there are about four hundred and 
twenty-five groups, besides sixty trade or scientific 
organisations, whose members either are all Esperan- 
tists, or use Esperanto when writing to a member in 
another country. Fourteen periodicals are printed 
wholly in Esperanto; seventeen partly known and nine- 
teen well-known journals devote more or less space to 
Esperanto articles. In recent times eight international 
business or professional congresses have recommended 
or adopted Esperanto as the language to be used. The 
language is being taught in many Japanese schools, 
and Peru publishes an Esperanto journal, while in 
France and England the movement is especially 
strong. 
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The Book Lover. 


THE GIRL GRADUATE—SWEET 


OTHERWISE. 


AND 


"TAKING into consideration the present uncertain 

state of Latin pronunciation (see The Practical 
Teacher for next month), we recommend our readers to 
purchase Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein’s new novel, Jn 
Statu Pupillari, by post. It will never do to risk asking 
for the book at the public library, unless by the use of 
the finger alphabet—which, by the way, might with ad- 
vantage be adopted for the pronunciation of all foreign 
languages, including Welsh. 

We have greatly enjoyed the reading of this story 
by an anonymous author—or authoress. The heroine 
is Eva Blumberg—she deserved a prettier surname— 
and the tale tells of her experiences at Hypatia College 
in the university town of Atlantis. “ Born in a Devon- 
shire parsonage, nurtured among a host of brothers 
and sisters on such slender fare of all sorts as her parents 
could afford or conceive of, Eva had lived in sun and 
shower among her native moors, almost after the pattern 
of some Wordsworthian maiden. Something of prom- 
ise, in spite of failure in common tasks, was reported 
of her by a practical mother to wealthy relatives. The 
result was that a god-parent offered to send her to 
Atlantis.” 

How the simple, awkward rustic maiden was caught 
in the whirl of the potter’s wheel and moulded by love 
and learning into an educated woman who retained her 


womanliness, is the theme of the story, which reads to 
the present writer like a portion from an autobiography, 


so sincerely and unaffectedly is it set down. Most 
college stories bore the practised reader, but these girls 
and boys have been so truly observed and are so faithfully 
depicted that middle age becomes indulgent of their in- 
experience and their assumption of knowledge, which 
are so delightfully fresh and youthful. 

There are escapades, of course, for those who like 
them, including a romantic moonlight adventure on 
the part of a Hypatian student, Ruth Guest, who had 
been playing the jeune premier at a girls’ dance. “ To- 
night glorious moonshine streamed into her room, making 
it as light as day. The intoxicating beauty brought its 
own strange promptings ; the young blood stirred in her 
veins. Almost without thinking she had stepped upon 
the window-ledge, and thence, by a path she had often 
observed as a possible mode of exit in case of fire, along 
pipes and other ledges, until she reached the front porch, 
and so descended to the ground. It was not difficult 
after that for an unencumbered athletic person to find 
a point in the weak defences of Hypatia where the walls 
could be sealed.’ The story of the rest of the adventure 
and its sequel are well told, with perfect restraint, and 
must be read in the volume itself. We do not pretend 
that this is a great novel—nor would the writer—but it 
is the work of one who “ writes of the little things he 
(or she) knows about,” and who therefore follows the 
golden rule in literature. It can best be described in 
the writer's own words, used in connection with the 
heroine's first literary effort—‘‘a story, crude enough, 
but yet with a veil of artistry that sufficiently cloaked 
the original incidents, while its genuine tone betrayed 
a basis of actual experience.” We trust we shall-hear 
of Eva Blumberg again, under a prettier alias. 


‘ 


Il.—“*A BREEZE ’MID BLOSSOMS STRAYING.” 


\ 7E have received from Messrs. T. C. and E. C. Jack 

a specimen volume of their “ Golden Poets,” pub- 
lished at half a crown. It contains selections from the 
poems of Coleridge, one of the most poetical of our 
poets, who in his later years described his own verse as 
“a breeze "mid blossoms straying.” The selection in- 
cludes all the best work of the poet, and Professor Dowden 
provides an introduction. 

As a rule, we pass by the introduction, and return to 
it when we have made close acquaintance with the 
book itself. But Coleridge needs an interpreter, and 
there could not be a more competent guide than Pro- 
fessor Dowden. He stands aside in the act of intro- 
duction, and attains to the height of editorial virtue 
by means of self-effacement. 

When we say that Coleridge needs an interpreter, we 
do not mean that he is obscure, but that his imagination 
is so rich and varied that the ordinary reader—even the 
careful and appreciative reader—misses much of his 
meaning, both expressed and implied. The poem of 
“The Ancient Mariner” is well known to nearly all of 
us; but even the most careful student will find new 
beauties in it if he reads Professor Dowden’s three 
pages of excellent—the word seems impertinent—com- 
mentary on this masterpiece of the poet. The book is 
worth buying for this passage alone. 

We are rightly asked to note carefully the sustained 
musical quality of Coleridge’s verse. It does indeed sing 
of itself. 

“Tt ceased, yet still the sails made on 
A pleasant noise till noon— 
A noise as of a hidden brook 
In the leafy month of June, 


That to the sleeping woods all night 
Singeth a quiet tune. 


“The shadow of the dome of pleasure 
Floated midway on the waves ; 
Where was heard the mingled measure 
From the fountain and the caves. 
It was a miracle of rare device— 
A sunny pleasure dome with caves of ice ! 


* Such a soft floating witchery of sound 
As twilight elfins make when they at eve 
Voyage on gentle gales from fairyland, 
Where melodies from honey-dropping flowers, 
Footless and wild, like birds of Paradise, 
Nor pause, nor perch, hovering on untamed wing.” 

Some one has said that Coleridge has left us only 
enough poetical matter to fill some twenty pages, but 
that the booklet ought to be bound in pure gold. Of 
course it all depends upon the dimensions of the page. 
Possibly the use of a folio size and minion type might 
allow for the inclusion of the best of the poet’s work. 
At all events, this volume of selections is sufficient for 
those who do not wish to be disappointed in the study 
of the poet. They will rarely descend from his best 
manner if they confine their attention to the pieces here 
given. 

The book is illustrated, and we sought out the artist’s 
work with some trepidation. The frontispiece shows the 
poet declaiming, with a napkin in his left hand, and two 
glasses upon a table in the background, containing, pre- 
sumably, the dregs of the source of his inspiration. We 
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‘ 


should not judge the liquid to be the “ milk of Paradise,” 
of which the poet speaks in “ Kubla Khan.” Then we 
have a number of coloured drawings by Charles Pears. 
We looked at these in the light of day, and we did not 
like them greatly. A few hours later we happened to 
open the volume under a —— incandescent light, and 
were filled with surprise at the transformation. All 
crudeness, both of drawing and of colouring, had dis- 
appeared. The pictures now expressed the artist’s in- 
tention, and were in harmony with the text. Did Mr. 
Pears work by gaslight ? We should be interested to 
know. 

Paper, type, and binding of this volume are excellent, 
and in perfect taste. Moreover, the lover of poetry as 
the poets wrote it will be glad to learn that the text is 
that edited by Mr. Dykes Campbell for Messrs. Mac- 
millan. This is a special recommendation of a charming 
volume in an excellent series. 

Messrs. Jack have also sent us F. G. Kitton’s Life of 
Dickens, in which all our readers will doubtless be inter- 
ested. This we hope to review next month. 





IIl—LITERATURE AND LIFE. 


“HE newer and more enlightened methods of teaching 
are gradually breaking down the conventional 
barriers between geography, literature, and history. In 
fact, these three so-called “ subjects ” have to some extent 
become fused into what might fitly be called “the new 
humanity,” seeing that, when treated in the modern 
manner, they tend to focus the attention upon human 
nature in its environment, its inspiration, and its past 
achievement respectively. 

We have received from the Cambridge Press a volume 
which ought to be read, marked, and learned by every 
teacher of literature and history, not only for its matter, 
but for its method. It is entitled National Life and 
Character in the Mirror of Early English Literature, 
and is the work of Dr. Edmund Dale, who says in his 
preface : “‘ The idea of the book is that, by pricking in, 
as it were, literary illustrations upon the background 
of history, a study of the period might gain in interest 
and definition.” The method adopted is to examine 
minutely all the Anglo-Saxon literature extant, with 
the object of throwing light upon the daily life, the 
religious beliefs, the morality, the social, tribal, and 
national ideals of our Anglo-Saxon forefathers, and to 
trace in the works of the early writers the building up of 
the nation which was beaten down under the Conqueror 
and his sons, only to rise triumphant under Edward the 
Third. 

The method seems an obvious one, but we have for 
so long been used to regard literature not as a human 
document, but as a collection of dead leaves, that it is 
somewhat fresh to many of us. ‘ The true poet,” writes 
Dr. Dale, “is never independent and self-contained in 
his art, but derives his inspiration from the great move- 
ments of his time, paints his pictures from the men and 
the life he sees about him, and is encouraged and up- 
lifted by the sympathies of those whose hearts leap at 
his words because he has sounded the depths of their 
humanity. A literature is but the means by which the 
aspirations and ideals of a nation find expression in an 
abiding form.” The subject of the book, then, is litera- 
ture as a mirror of life. The picture drawn by the author 
is full of detail, and shows early English life in all its 
aspects in peace and war. Naturally we are specially 
interested in the children of those early days, and turn 


with some pleasant expectation to those portions of the 
work which tell of the little ones and of their parents in 
relation to them. Dr. Dale writes :— 


On the whole, the parental instinct was strong,’and the beauty 
of the innocence of childhood, and the charm of motherhood 
fully recognised— 

“A pretty child is he 
As sitteth on a woman's knee, 
A dillydown perdee, 
To make a man laugh.” 


Maternal love forms an essential part of the characters of 
Chaucer's Griselda and Constance. That of the former is akin 
to the fatherly love of Abraham for Isaac, capable of regarding 
the sacrifice of the loved one as the highest test of faith, an 
ennobling renunciation. Her story was meant to strike a chord 
of sympathy in every English mother’s heart. Desire for the 
same effect may be seen in the story of the latter, banished from 
Northumbria, and piteously striving to lull the wailing of the 
babe in her arms. 


Then follows a short description of one of the sweetest 
child poems in our own or in any language, named ** The 
Pearl,” which has been ably edited by Professor Gollancz, 
and which the student will find paraphrased in vol. iv. 
of Professor Morley’s Great Writers. It is here used by 
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Tue Nik&é or Pontus. 


MNEMOSYNE. 


(From “ Apollo,” 
W. Heinemann.) 


(From “ Apollo,” 
W. Heinemann.) 


Dr. Dale to prove the strength and refinement of fatherly 
love in an age when life was less sophisticated than in 
our time. Possibly the point is somewhat strained. 
The feeling is elemental, and as old as the human race. 
Manners and customs may change, but this endures. 
There is one fact, however, that is worth pointing out 
and dwelling upon. It is only in Judaic and English 
literature that the child plays any prominent part. 

But the best of children are compounds of angel and 
something else, and it is interesting to read the opinions 
of the early writers on that side of child nature of which 
we as teachers see not a little. ‘“ Langland advises 
parents,” writes Dr. Dale, “ not to spare the rod lest they 
spoil the child......If little Bet will not work, her mother 
must cut a bough or two. Robert Mannyng says that 
children must be chastised, but no bones broken. Cor- 
poral punishment entered largely into the discipline of 
the schools : ‘ With the more sorrow that a thing is got, 
the more he hath joy to keep the same afterwards, as it 
fareth by children in school that for learning are beaten 
when they forget their lesson. Commonly after good 
disciplining with a stick they keep right well the teaching 
of their school.’ ” 

A good test of any age is to ascertain the quality of its 
humour. Even this Dr. Dale does not pass over. The 
knights of the early times were not above a pun. “ When 
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Lancelot says, ‘God forbid that ever we meet, but if 
it be at a dish of meat,’ Guinevere and the Haut Prince 
cannot sit for laughing.” This gives us only a poor 
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Portrait or A Lapy (Horpxer). 
(From “ Apollo.” W. Heinemann.) 


idea of the famous lovers, and perhaps accounts for 
much in their characters which might have been im- 
proved. 

The hero of our school days, Richard Coeur de Lion, 
does not appear to advantage, but we always had 
oir doubts about him. Hearing news which displeased 
him while eating his Christmas pie, he kicked over the 
table in anoutburst of rage. This was, of course, one 
degree better than kicking the messengers. But worse 
is to follow. “ Saracen ambassadors come to the king 
with costly presents to arrange the ransom of certain 
prisoners. With the greatest show of courtesy he invites 
them to dine with him, but gives orders to slay the 
prisoners, and to serve up their heads with names 
attached as the first course.” This story is told by the 
early chronicler by way of comic interlude. It lets in a 
flood of light upon the age of chivalry. 

But we have said enough to show the quality and man- 
ner of Dr. Dale’s work. It is charmingly written, and 
in places the style rises to a very high level indeed. It 
need scarcely be said that the volume is externally a 
delight to the student who is also a book lover. 





Tux Litrte Buve Bonnet (WartstTLer). 
(From “ Apollo.” W. Heinemann.) . 


1V.—* ART IS LONG AND TIME IS FLEETING.” 


Shere a considerable time the character of the illus- 
trations supplied in our school books has been 
undergoing a radical change. The cheapening and 
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improvement of the processes of reproduction have 
made it possible for publishers to produce books for 
educational purposes which in themselves cannot fail 
to have a beneficent influence upon the cultivation of 
taste. This not only applies to matters of paper, 
typography, printing, and binding. The old-fashioned 
woodcuts, which have indeed done the State some 
service, have been compulsorily retired, and have been 
replaced, in many cases, by reproductions of works of 
art, more or less great, the worst of which are better 
than many of the rough and carelessly-executed sketches 
“ specially drawn for this volume.” We can now pur- 
chase school books at a low price, illustrated or embel- 
lished with the work of the masters of all ages. 

This is as it should be; but we doubt whether many 
teachers are in a position to make adequate use of the 
art treasures which are now being placed at their dis- 
posal in such profusion. This is no reflection upon the 
profession, for picture study and picture reading have, 
up to the present time, taken no place in the curriculum 
of our schools and colleges. It has been thought neces- 
sary that art students should study the works of the 





Sprine (LAVERY). 
(From “ Apollo.” W. Heinemann.) 


masters, but that the ordinary cultivated man or woman 
should be able to see the meaning, the beauty, and the 
defects in the masterpieces of art has not yet fully 
dawned upon the consciousness of those who direct the 
educational affairs of the nation. 

Nevertheless the day is dawning, and we can look 
forward with confidence to the time when a taste for 
pictures will be the object of as serious cultivation as a 
taste for literature is at the present day. It will, of 
course, lead to a good deal of soulless gush and pretence 
at first. We must of necessity pass through this stage, 
and we shall have various pronunciations of Botticelli, 
Van Hooch, Greuze, ete., hurled at us by zealous ex- 
ponents of culture. But we shall eventually pass 
through that painful stage, and arrive at a time of true 
appreciation, quiet esthetic enjoyment, and restrained 
keenness for the best. 

Taking all these things into consideration, we extend 
a hearty welcome to a volume which we have just 
received from Mr. Heinemann. It bears the title of 
Apollo: An Illustrated Manual of the History of Art 
throughou tthe Ages, and is really a reissue of a book 
first published two years ago. The new edition has 
been carefully revised by the author, M. Solomon Reinach, 
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a number of illustrations have been added, and the 
whole has been brought up to date. For example, we 
notice in a cursory glance a reproduction of the newly- 
discovered “ Venus ” of Velasquez. 

This volume forms a guide to picture-reading and 
classification such as every up-to-date teacher ought to 
possess as a work of reference. Beginning with the 
origin of art in remote ages, the author traces its various 
developments, in painting and architecture, right down 
to our own time. One of the first of the numerous 
illustrations shows a bone engraved with figures of 
animals—whether horses or hogs we cannot say; while 
among the last we have Sargent’s “ Duchess of Port- 
land ” and Whistler’s “ Little Blue Bonnet.” 

Of course the letterpress is condensed, and should no 
more be read through from cover to cover than an 
encyclopedia. If we might suggest to our readers a 
method of using it, it would be this. Jot down the names 
of half a dozen familiar great paintings reproduced either 
in a modern school book or in the many various forms now 





Ducuess oF PorTLAND (SARGENT). 
(From “‘ Apollo.” W. Heinemann.) 


familiar in the shops of our art dealers. Now refer to 
the index of Apollo, and find out what is here told of 
the artist—his work, his time, his method, his manner. 
Then using the excellent bibliography provided by the 
author, follow up the particular pictures in the more 
extensive and detailed volumes to be found in all good 
libraries. In this way the ordinary man or woman with 
a taste for the beautiful will be able to gather inciden- 
tally a good deal of useful information, and help uncon- 
sciously to foster a taste for the best. 

The illustrations of the volume are of necessity small, 
as will be seen from the samples which we reproduce, 
by the courtesy of Mr. Heinemann, in our own pages. 
But the whole book is printed on art paper with a very 
fine finish, and the reproductions are in most cases gem- 
like and wonderfully clear. Take as an excellent ex- 
ample of a difficult subject that of Corot’s “ Morning 
Landscape,” on page 567. 

It is interesting to trace through these pages the 
artist’s ideas of childhood, from the Christ Child of the 
frontispiece and the Infant Dionysius to the infant child 
of the Duchess of Devonshire by Sir Joshua Reynolds ; 
to connect the earliest artistic efforts of the various 
races with those of our nursery days ; to note the eternal 


family likeness between the Egyptian “ mayor” and 
some of our own chief magistrates; to compare the 
Greek ideal of beauty with that of the eighteenth cen- 
tury in our own country ; to study the anachronisms of 
the art of the Renaissance—for example, Christ led 
before Pilate by men in the garb of the Florence of 
Boccaccio, or the Virgin and Child in the company of 
the Burgomaster Meyer. 

But we must refrain. The volume ought to be added 
to the library of every cultured man and woman. 


THE BAKING VALUE OF FLOUR. 


THE value of a flour to the baker depends on several dis- 
tinct properties, the most important of which are (1) the 


‘amount of water a given quantity of flour will absorb 


in making a dough of the proper consistency for baking 
(this may vary from one-half to three-quarters of its 
own weight) ; (2) the volume of the loaf a given quan- 
tity will produce (which may vary more than thirty per 
cent.); and (3) the shape of the loaf and the colour and 
texture of the bread. 

This baking value—or “ strength,” as the millers and 
bakers cal! it—has been assumed to be connected with 
some definite physical or chemical property of the wheat 
grain or flour, the percentage of gluten present being 
generally considered the most important factor. 

This subject has recently been taken up by Mr. T. 
B. Wood of the Department of Agriculture, Cambridge, 
and he considers that these different properties are not 
all due to one chemical or physical factor. The inves- 
tigation has so far been chiefly confined to the volume 
of the loaf. 

In making a loaf of bread, the flour is mixed with 
yeast and water and allowed to ferment for some time. 
The yeast finds sugar in the flour, feeds on this, and 
converts it into alcohol and carbon dioxide. The 
volume of the loaf must depend either on the volume of 
the gas evolved or on the power of the dough to hold 
the gas. 

To test this, various flours had their strength deter- 
mined in the bakehouse. The mark 100 is given to the 
best flour on the market, and 0 to a flour valueless 
for baking purposes. The amount of carbon dioxide 
evolved was then determined in the following manner. 
Twenty grams of the flour were mixed with 20 c.c. of 
water and half a gram yeast added, and the mixture 
allowed to ferment at a temperature of 35° C., the gas 
liberated being measured directly. Some of the results 
obtained were :— 

Baking value.......... 90 | 73 | 

CO, evolved in c.c. 325 | 274 | 


” 


» 
- 


68| 65] 45| 36 
227 | 205 | 156 | 131 

The volume of carbon dioxide given off depends chiefly 
on the sugar present in the flour. In the flours experi- 
mented with the sugar present varied from 2°56 per cent. 
in the strongest to 1.60 per cent. in the weakest, the 
amount present being nearly proportional to the strength. 

The addition of sugar to the flour was found to in- 
crease the volume of the loaf, the increase in a typical 
experiment being thirteen per cent. 

These experiments show that a determination of the 
amount of sugar available in the dough provides a ready 
test for that aspect of strength which is concerned with 
the volume of the loaf. 





NELSON'S HIGHWAYS OF HISTORY. 
(See Specimens at Oxford.) 
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Our Modern Language Section. 


PHONETICS IN THE CLASSROOM. 


BY 8. A. RICHARDS, B.A., GROCERS SCHOOL, 
HACKNEY DOWNS. 


(Third Paper.) 


pasaas by this time the reader has been tempted 

to exclaim, “ Let us drop phonetics and teach a 
little French for a change.” In answer to a possible 
criticism of this sort, let me point out that a process 
which takes a considerable time to explain and describe 
often requires comparatively little in practice. If the 
last ten minutes of each lesson be devoted to phonetic 
drill, this amount of time will be found ample for the 
purpose. And surely it is worth while sacrificing a 
quarter of the lesson if we can thereby obtain a fairly 
accurate pronunciation. We are studying a living 
language, and we must, above all things, be able to 
speak it, not only so as to be understood—French people 
are, as a rule, very clever at comprehending bad French, 
and too polite to point out the mistakes or even some- 
times to admit that there are any—but also in such a way 
that it may not jar upon the ears of those whose native 
language it is, nor proclaim too eloquently the fact that 
we are foreigners. It is not particularly pleasant to 
hear a Frenchman saying “ zee” for “ the,” and it is a 
pity that he should persevere, unconsciously, in his 
error, as the majority of them do, when five minutes’ 
explanation of the required tongue position would set 
him right. Similarly, there is no need for us, when we 
go to France, to advertise the fact that we are English— 
it is generally patent enough for other reasons—by giving 
avoir the vowel sound of the English that. The in- 
creased interest that pupils take in French when they 
once begin to pronounce it as it should be pronounced 
will alone repay the trouble. 

But at the stage which we have now reached there 
should be a good deal of reading from phonetic script 
in the course of the lesson, apart from the drill at the 
end. Many suitable class-books are now published having 
the first twenty or thirty lessons printed in this way. 
It is best, in the case of beginners, not to let them see 
the usual orthography for at least the first three months. 
The script will, however, be of little use unless the cor- 
rect sounds are produced and associated in the minds 
of the pupils with the respective symbols. The first 
lessons should be devoted entirely to phonetics until all 
the sounds have been learnt and practised. Then the 
class-book may be started, and ten minutes of each 
lesson reserved, as has been said, for drill, which will 
consist of the specially constructed sentences above 
described. When the pupils are reading from phonetic 
script in the course of the lesson, their pronunciation 
must, of course, be rigidly checked and mistakes corrected. 
If the class-book does not provide sufficient matter for 
this purpose, Passy’s Premier Livre de Lecture may be 
used. Its price is thirty-five centimes, and copies are 
supplied at half-price to members of the Association 


Phonétique Internationale. The Deuxieme Livre de 
Lecture costs fifty centimes. 

We will suppose, then, that all this preliminary work 
has been done—that the class has mastered the sounds, 
and can read fluently and correctly from phonetic 
script. We have reached the point at which the con- 
ventional orthography must be introduced. Here we 
are often met with the criticism, “‘ Does not this take 
a great amount of time ? You spend three months in 
teaching one system of spelling, only in order to unteach 
it at the end of that period and commence teaching 
another. Are you not adding to the burden of both 
teacher and pupil ?” 

At the first glance there would appear to be some 
truth in this, but experience shows that it is not the 
case. Any one may convince himself of this if he will 
compare the pronunciation of a class which has been 
taught phonetically from the start with that of one that 
has not. In the latter case more time will be taken up 
in continually correcting bad habits of pronunciation 
—and with very little effect, too, just because they have 
become habits—than was spent in the case of the other 
class in laying a good foundation upon which the super- 
structure can be built with comparative ease. Let us see 
how the two systems work from the boy’s point of view. 
The boy who has not started with phonetic script meets, 
for example, with the word temps, and forms his own 
idea of the pronunciation. Judging from experience, 
I should say that the nearest he will get is the sound 
[tom] or [t3], or even [top], as in English tongs. He 
will, of course, assume that the vowel sound is identical 
in Joi and rot, in the verbal endings -ai and -ais, in the 
words et and est, and so on. His teacher may take the 
precaution of telling him the correct pronunciation of 
these words, but the influence of the spelling will be 
constantly pulling in another direction. Moreover, in 
many cases he will meet with fresh words in his book 
which he has not yet heard pronounced, so that by the 
time the teacher tells him the correct pronunciation he 
already has a false impression stamped indelibly upon 
his brain. First impressions are always the strongest, 
and no amount of correcting will take the place of a 
correct idea in the first instance. Therein lies the crux 
of the whole matter. The first impressions must be 
correct. We can ensure this by the aid of phonetic 
script. The boy who is familiar with the word [t@] 
and its meaning, who has been accustomed to make 
use of such phrases as [bo ta], [mo-v€ ta@], will not be 
tempted to mispronounce the word when he learns for 
the first time that it is spelt temps. He will have the 
pronunciation already fixed in his mind; hence the 
spelling will not be a snare to him. Of course these 
remarks apply only to the vocabulary that the pupil 
has already acquired by the time he is introduced to 
the conventional orthography. We shall discuss the 
method of dealing with the pronunciation of new words 
later on. The points to insist on are: that, as the basis 
of all pronunciation teaching, the actual sounds of the lan- 
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guage must be analysed and scientifically studied, the 
use of the vocal organs involved in their production 
fully explained and methodically practised ; next, with 
the aid of phonetic script, a working vocabulary must 
be acquired by the ear, no reference being made to the 
orthography, and the pronunciation of the words con- 
tained in it practised until the association between the 
sound and the idea has become a fixed habit. 

The first step, then, in the teaching of the ordinary 
orthography is to give to the words of this vocabulary 
the customary graphic form. The sound is fixed in 
the pupil’s mind; he now has to learn the conven- 
tional method of representing that sound. The obvious 
method is to go back to the beginning of the book and 
work through the twenty or thirty lessons which we 
have already taken in phonetic script, this time making 
use of the ordinary spelling. We may, for this purpose, 
either have two complete versions of our class-book, or 
the first twenty or thirty lessons only may be given in 
both forms. The pupil now learns, by means of the eye, 
the spelling of each of the words which he has already 
mastered by the ear. Dictation also now becomes a 
necessity. Working through the lessons thus, the class 
will almost insensibly pick up the spelling of the words 
contained in them—words already familiar as far as their 
sound is concerned. Frequent dictation will serve as a 
useful test. 

We have thus advanced a stage. Our pupils are in 
possession of a small but useful vocabulary of words which 
they recognise immediately by their sound, and which 
they pronounce and spell correctly. How are we to 
proceed? .To continue the process already adopted, 
going over every lesson tw ic e, once in phonetic script 
and next in the ordinary orthography, would obviously 
be too slow. We must now work direct from the ordi- 
nary text. How, then, are we to guard against initial 
errors and consequent bad habits of pronunciation ? 
We must make use of the knowledge gained in order to 
find some general principles which are to guide us when 
we meet with new words. French spelling is, of course, 
not phonetic, or we should need no special script ; but 

there are general principles which must be known, and 
which are of great help in determining the pronuncia- 
tion of words. This part of our study we may call 
orthoépy. These general principles of orthoépy should 
be derived, as far as possible, by the pupils themselves, 
from the concrete examples already met with. Thus 
they may be set to find out in how many ways the sound 
[o] is represented—for example, o as in mot, 6 as in 
notre, au as in vautour, eau as in bateau ; they may be 
asked why au has the sound [9] instead of [o] in Laurent, 
aurai, etc., and thus to deduce the rule that au is pro- 
nounced [0] except when it is followed by r, when it is 
pronounced [9]. The rules of orthoépy will be considered 
later on. They will, at this stage, form the subject- 
matter of the phonetic drill at the end of the lesson. 
There they will be studied systematically and completely. 
But we cannot keep the ordinary lessons waiting till 
they have been worked through. It will be sufficient to 
deduce some of the commonest facts and broadest prin- 
ciples in the way indicated above before we proceed 
with the lessons in our class-book, making use now of 
the ordinary spelling. 

The essential point now is that each new word as it 
occurs should be correctly pronounced from the outset 
that there should be no false impressions to correct. In 
class this will be provided for by the master writing 
all such words on the blackboard in phonetic script and 





having them repeated by the class. The pronunciation 
of every new word should also be given in phonetic 
script in the class-book, so that if the pupil meets with 
it for the first time while he is doing his home lessons 
he can at once ascertain its pronunciation. In this way 
every fresh word—and there should not be more than 
a dozen or so in any one lesson—may be correctly pro- 
nounced from the first. 

A useful exercise at this stage consists in the learning 
of poetry. A short, simple piece should be taken and 
read, first in phonetic script, until it is correctly ~ 
nounced. Its orthography should then be studied ; | 
may serve as the means of pointing out general sabe 
ciples of orthography and orthoépy. It should be given 
as dictation, and finally learnt by heart. 

Still more useful, from the point of view of pronuncia- 
tion, is the singing of French songs. Boys like this—a 
fact which increases its utility, of course. Moreover, 
in singing, diphthongs naturally become simple vowels, 
for the very sufficient reason that it is impossible to sing 
a diphthong—two sounds in quick succession—upon one 
sustained note. We notice this in the case of English 
singing : [ei] becomes [e], [ou] becomes [0], and / is pro- 
nounced very much as in French. Thus a trained singer 
is taught to pronounce had [hel], instead of [heiul], as 
is customary in English. Now this diphthongisation 
of simple vowels is one of the chief difficulties with which 
we have to contend in teaching French to English— 
especially southern English—boys. Hence the vaiue of 
French songs. There are many suitable for the purpose, 
such as “ Au clair de la Lune,” “Ma Normandie,” and 
80 on. 

The question of the systematic teaching of orthoépy 
on the principles which guide us in the pronunciation of 
a word as derived from its spelling, as far as spelling is 
a guide at all, must be left to the next and final paper of 
this series. Meanwhile, however, let me recommend 
the teacher who would master this part of the subject- 
for himself—as he certainly should master it—to study 
Passy’s Abrégé de Prononciation Francais (Leipsig: O. 
R. Reisland), a most useful little book. He should also 
have by him the Dictionnaire Phonetique Francais, by 
Michaelis and Passy (Hannover, 1897). 


“ For children in British schools, the chief interest in history will rightly 
centre in the stirring events and in the striking qualities of the central figures 
in our own history. Pictorial representations of great scenes in history 
may help to give reality to the teaching.”—Suggestions for Consideration of 
Teachers. 


Highways of History 


AN ENTIRELY NEW AND UNIQUE 
SERIES OF HISTORICAL READERS. 
Prepared in accordance with the latest and most approved methods of History 


Teaching, and superbly illustrated by reproductions in full colour and in black 
and white of 


GREAT HISTORICAL PAINTINGS BY GREAT ARTISTS. 
Nore.— Never before has a series of readers entirely illustrated by the great 
artists been prepared for use in schools. 

List OF THE SERIES. 

Now Ready. 


1. TALES oF THR HOME-LAND . . L28pp 16 coloured plates lied 
2. Srories rrom Barrisn History . VOpp . - 8° le. 
3. Brirons or Renown , . pp. . 16 - ls. 3d 


Ready Shortly. 
4. Ornmer Days AND OTHER Ways. Part I. 55 n.c. to 1603 a.p 
5. Orner Days and Orner Ways. Part Il. 1603 to present time. 


“ Bright pictures which lay streas on the outward appearance of the people, 
soldiers, shops, houses, ete., of the time, will be the best material for awakening 
in the scholars a living interest in — Suggestions to Teachers 


T. Neuson & Sons, London, Ex iatenaats, | Dublin, and New York. 
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FRENCH PRIZE COMPETITION. 
RULES. 

1 All translations should be posted not later than April 
8, 1907, and addressed :—Prize Eprror, Office of The 
Practical Teacher, 35 and 36 Paternoster Row, London, 
K.C. 

2. Competitors should cut out and send the Coupon which ap- 
pears on the Back Wrapper page of the current number. 

3. Competitors should write pseudonym only on MS.  Prize- 
winner will be asked to send name and address for 
publication. 


4. No competitor may take the prize offered more than once in 
three months. 


A Prize of Half a Guinea is offered for the best rendering 


into English of the following extract : 


I! ya des artisans ou des habiles dont l’esprit est aussi 
vaste que l'art et la science qu’ils professent ; its lui rendent 
avec avantage, par le génie et par l’invention, ce qu’ils 
tiennent d’elle et de ses principes ; ils sortent de l'art pour 
l’ennoblir, s'écartent des rdgles, si elles ne les conduisent pas 
au grand et au sublime; ils marchent seuls et sans com- 
pagnie, mais ils vont fort haut et péndtrent fort loin, 
toujours sirs et confirmés par le succds des avantages que 
l'on tire quelquefois de Virrégularité. Les esprits justes, 
doux, sl, non seulement ne les atteignent pas, ne les 
admirent pas, mais ils ne les comprennent poiot, et vou- 
draient encore moins les imiter ; ils demeurent tranquilles 
dans |’étendue de leur sphére, vont jusqu’A un certain point 
qui fait les bornes de leur capacité et de leurs lumitres; ils 
ne vont pas plus loin, parce qu’ils ne voient rien au dela ; ils 
ne peuvent au plus qu ¢tre les premiers d’une seconde classe, 
et exceller dans le médiocre. Il y a des esprits, si j’ose le 
dire, inférieurs et subalternes, qui ne semblent faits que pour 
étre le recueil, le régistre, ou le magasin de toutes les pro- 
ductions des autres génies ; ils sont plagiaires, traducteurs, 
compilateurs ; ils ne pensent point, ils disent ce que les 
autres ont pensé ; et comme le choix des pensGes est inven- 
tion, ils l’ont cnc juste, et qui les détermine p!fitot 
i rapporter beaucoup de choses que d’excellentes choses ; ils 
n’ont rien d’original, et qui soit A eux ; ils ne savent que ce 
qu'ils ont appris, et ils n’apprennent que ce que tout le 
monde veut ignorer, une science vaine, aride, dénuée d’agré- 
ment et d'utilité, qui ne tombe point dans la conversation, 
qui est hors de commerce, semblable 4 une monnaie qui n’a 
point de cours; on est tout a la fois étonné de leur lecture 
et ennuyé de leur entretien ou de leurs ouvrages ; ce sont 
ceux que les grands et le vulgaire confondent avec les 
savante, et wee Ten sages renvoient au pédantisme. 


From the “ Caractéres” of La Bruyére. 


RESULT OF THE MARCH COMPETITION. 


The prize is awarded to “Toby.” (Will “Toby” kindly 
sarveall name and address for publication ?) 

First Class.—E. C. A, Ty Du, Jay, Ternan, Shakspere, 
Agonsag, A. E. W., Frepeo, M. A. F., Caudebec, Nossam, 
Slav, Phil, Tyro, M. O. 8., Gladiator, Dim, Primus, E. S., 
J. G., Lytton, Baldur, Surprise, Mong, Peter Pan, Ina, En 
bon espoir, Perseus, (Comet, Keeldees, Mergy, St. Dié, 
W. T. C, Lamp of Lothian, R. H. D, Pantagruel, Rennes, 
La Tosca, Mary, Hodge, Colenso, F: A. C., ——, Myrtle, 
Glenside, Elise, K. M. C., Ella, Sheensbreck, M. A. P., 
Roylat. 

Second Class.—Evadne, Enterprise, Caerfryddin, Valentine, 
J. G. H., For I hope, F. M. W., E. T., Winnowsty, 8. P. R., 
M. A. E., Max, Roma, Snowdrop, Angelica. 

The name and address of “N. R. M.,” the winner of last 
month's competition, are—Miss Nettie Roy M‘Lellan, Gar- 
nock House, Pearse Street, Brechin, N.B. 
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Report. 


The competition produced some very good translations, 
but some who attempted it still seem to imagine that the 
French subjunctive must be translated into English by 
verbal expressions with the auxiliaries “may” or “should.” 
It should be remembered that the use of the subjunctive in 
French is prescribed by very definite rules, and that the 
way in which in any particular case it must be translated 
into English will be determined by our usage in that 
particular case. /romeneur merely means “ passer - by,” 
and not necessarily a pedestrian, or, as one competitor, 
who sent in what was on the whole a good translation, 
rendered it, a “ walker.” 


Prize Translation. 


What difference does it make to the sightseer that count- 
less other men have had this thought or seen this sight 
before him? It flashes upon him for the first time, and he 
feels as if he were the first to perceive it. It is mere than 
certain that, when brought face to face with the Coliseum, 
numbers of other men have said, in their inmost heart at 
least, “It is great, it is colossal, it is enormous, but it is not 
beautiful.” However, when he, acting upon the impulse of 
the moment, says the above quite frankly for the first time, 
he experiences a slight thrill, as if of joy, at the discovery. 
He calls to mind the Acropolis of Athens, and takes pleasure 
in comparing the characteristic features and the art of the 
two capitals. Athens is the city—that is to say, an entity— 
that her citizen loves most dearly, and which he would fain 
render fairer than all others. Art shall adorn this city 
with a beauty all her own, which will make her conspicuous 
above the rest. It will call into being the Parthenon, the 
Temple of Wingless Victory, the Erectheum. Rome, on the 
other hand, is the world—a world that rules, overwhelms, 
and dazzles; not by real beauty, but by magnificence, 
strength, and the vastness of her monuments. - The Roman 
capital is no longer an individual that must be adorned, so 
that she may win admiratiow and envy ; no, she is a united 
power, a world-wide body, willing to impose upon the van- 
quished the crushing testimony of her sone and great- 
ness. There is no question now of enticing, fascinating, or 
pleasing, but rather of amazing the savage by what is 
capable of touching him—namely, the spectacle of strength 
and the magic spell exerted by whatever is colossal. Rome 
continues to produce on the Yankees and other barbarians 
of our day the effect which she had ou those of yore. Now, 
if it be true that every work of art bears the impress of its 
century, and at the same time the stamp of its maker, then 
in the monuments of the Acropolis the individuality of the 
architect is strongly marked. This characteristic is barely 
discernible in the monuments cf Rome, for it is crushed by the 
will of the emperor, who rules as the divine personification 
of that world organised and governed by Rome. 

“ Tony.” 


THE PRACTICAL TEACHER 
For MAY will contain 

1. A number of Phonetic Transcripts of easy French 
Readings for Class use, side by side with the same 
extracts in ordinary type. 

2. A French Song with Music (Old Notation). 

3. Particulars of the chief Holiday Courses in Modern 
Lar guages. 

The Editor is making arrangements for further in- 
creasing the usefulness of the Modern Language Section 


of the Paper. 
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OUR CERTIFICATE COURSE 
FOR 1907. 


BY GEORGE COLLAR, B A., B.SC., 
Head- Master of Battersea Pupil-Teacher School. 


Test Questions on Last Month’s Work. 
THEORY OF TEACHING. 


1. Describe the cultivation of a small school garden, which 
is provided for the purpose of supplying material for use in 
nature-study lessons. Give a table showing what objects it 
would provide during each month of the year. 

2. Give an outline of a series of lessons on the roots of plants. 


EnauisH LITERATURE. 


1. What do you consider the chief characteristics of Milton’s 
poetic style? Give illustrations from poems other than his 
Paradise Lost. 

2. Explain the following passages :— 

(a) Then with expanded wings he steers his flight 

Aloft, incumbent on the dusky air. 


(b) The broad circumference 
Hung on his shoulders like the moon, whose orb 
Through optic glass the Tuscan artist views 
At evening, from the top of Fesolé, 

Or in Valdarno, to desery new lands. 

(c) Thick as autumnal leaves that strow the brooks 

In Vallombrosa. 

As when the petent rod 

Of Amram’s son, in Egypt’s evil day, 

Waved round the coast, up-called a pitchy cloud 

Of locusts, warping on the eastern wind. 


(d 


~— 


Enauisu History. 


1. What were the immediate causes of the revolution of 
1688 ¢ Mention the chief constitutional changes brought about 
by it. 

2. Describe the steps by which James the Second endeavoured 
to carry out his policy for the re-establishment of Roman 
Catholicism. 

3. What were the chief provisions of the Acts passed during 
the Earl of Clarendon’s ministry to settle the relations between 
the Church of England and Dissent ? 

4. What connection had Louis the Fourteenth with the mar- 
riage of Charles the Second and the second Dutch war ? 


GEOGRAPHY. 


1. Name and give the exact position of the chief ports of the 
German Empire, specifying any advantages and disadvantages 
they may severally possess. 

2. Specify four of the principal industries of Germany, and 
say to what conditions their prosperity is due. 


ARITHMETIC. 


1. A quarter of my money gains 3 per cent., a third 3§ per 
cent., and the rest 4 per cent.; if the annual income was £64, 10s., 
what was the capital invested ? 

2. Assuming that 1 franc is 9}d., and 5 kilograms equal 
11 lbs., find which is the cheaper rate—10 centimes per 100 
grams, or a penny for a quarter of a pound. 

3. The aides of a rectangular field are in the ratio of 3 to 5, 
and the area of the field is 13} acres. How long will it take 
to walk round the field at 4 miles an hour ? 


ALGEBRA. 


1. A hare takes 5 leaps while a dog takes 4; if the hare has 
a start of 40 leaps, how many leaps will she take before being 
caught, four of her leaps being equal to three of the dog’s ? 


2. A person can walk to a certain town and ride back in 13 
hours eather, if he walks at the rate of 4 miles an hour 
and rides at the rate of 6“ miles an hour, find the distance to 
the town. 
GEOMETRY. 

1. Give the formule for the volume of the sphere, cylinder, 
pyramid, and cone. 

2. What is a “great circle” ? Prove that all great circles 


‘ on the same sphere bisect one another, but that a great circle 


cannot be bisected by a small circle. 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 


1. How would you explain to children the difference between 
temperature and quantity of heat ? 

2. What do you mean by the “ coefficient of linear expan- 
sion” ? How can it be determined in the case of a bar of 
copper ? 

3. What illustrations would you employ in explaining to 
children the three different ways of transmitting heat ? 


Notes and Syllabus for April. 

Write essays on the following subjects :— 

1. The “ simple life.” 

2. The arguments for and against the construction of the 
Channel tunnel. 

3. “‘ Fear to do base, unworthy things is valour ; 

If they be done to us, to suffer them is valour too.” 
THEeory OF TEACHING. 

Finish the chapter which deals with the mathematical group 
of studies. 

In dealing with the question of hand and eye training, the 
teacher must beware of many pitfalls. He must carefully con- 
sider first of all what advantages his pupils can gain from such 
training, and then what exercises or courses he is able to intro- 
duce into his school, and then how he may best arrange those 
exercises so that the children may derive the greatest benefit 
from them. Scarcely a movement can be smell which is the 
result of the contraction of only one muscle. When several 
muscles work together, it is essential that they should work 
harmoniously or in co-ordination, so as to accomplish a desired 
object. The more complicated the motion, the greater the 
amount of training required to perform it successfully. Again, 
we find that acts which in the early stages must be regarded 
as complex come to be regarded as simple acts as the result 
of training and practice. As an_ illustration, consider such 
a complicated action as riding a bicycle. Think of the number 
of muscles that have to be co-ordinated in order to preserve 
the balance. And, again, when an act has been performed 
voluntarily and consciously a certain number of times, it comes 
to be performed mechanically, and may be regarded almost 
as a reflex act. When the beginner on the bicycle sees a 
stone in the road, he realises that he should avoid it, and that 
to do so he must pull one handle and push the other in order 
to turn his machine. Even after the most careful thought, 
he may actually run into the obstacle he is anxious to 
avoid. But with practice his hand and eye work together so 
effectively that the very impression made on the eye by the 
object is sufficient to cause the hands to turn the machine aside 
by the right amount, and that without the rider being conscious 
of the steps he has actually taken to accomplish his object. 
One object, then, in manual training is to acta the power of 
co-ordination—to train the different muscles to act together, 
and that without the apparently conscious direction of the 
brain. Think of the complicated nature of such an act as taking 
a stitch in needlework. The eye has to observe the spot in which 
the needle has to be thrust; many muscles work together to 
hold the needle and to push it forward; then the hand has to 
move to the other side and seize the needle and draw it through. 
Want of co-ordination results in pricking the finger and in 
untidy work. One has only to compare the tedious stitching 
of an infant with the rapid work of an expert needlewoman to 
see the value of the training in co-ordination of hand and eye, 
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But this manual dexterity is not the only thing to be acquired 
by hand and eye training: the teacher must insist on accuracy 
of work. If a boy planes a piece of wood, he must try it with a 
straight-edge to see whether the surface is true and even. His 
eyes become more and more trained to correctness of form. 
Again, he learns to appreciate beauty of form: the result of being 
brought up among squares, levels, and perpendiculars is to make 
the pupil feel uncomfortable and unhappy if the pictures on the 
walls are not hung straight or if things are not placed squarely 
on the table. That there is a moral value in this training is 
shown by the connection between the terms used in denoting 
this correctness of form and position and those referring to 
conduct. Thus we speak of honest conduct as “ straight,” 
and an honest man as “ straightforward ;" a straight line is a 
right line, straightforward conduct is right. Again, improper 
conduct is wrong—a word derived from the verb “ wring,” mean- 
ing to twist. Compare also the French words droit, right or 
straight, and fort, wrong or twisted. But there is another moral 
result accruing from manual exercises; the pupil has the pleasure 
of seeing what he has done and of showing his work to his friends. 
There is always a great satisfaction in seeing the results of one’s 
labour. If the pupil studies such a subject as history, he may 
have great difficulty in estimating the result of his work, or 
may even think there is no result ; so there is a moral encourage- 
ment resulting from manual training as compared with purely 
intellectual training. At the same time, this tangible result 
forms one of the dangers in this kind of work, for both teacher 
and pupil are tempted to regard the object produced as the aim 
of the teaching, while the real aim is the development of the 
pupil. We do not propose to deal with these subjects in detail, 
as they are generally in the hands of special teachers, with the 
exception of needlework. 


Enouisu LIreRATURE. 


For general reading take the Golden Treasury, Book III., to 
the end of number 182, and take in addition numbers 187, 199, 
and 201. These will complete the poems by Thomas Gray 
which are given in the collection. 

The poetry of the eighteenth century, with which this book 
deals, is of a higher general level than that of the century which 
preceded it, although the three great poets, Shakespeare, Milton, 
and Dryden, who wrote in the seventeenth century, had passed 
away, the last of the three dying on May 1, 1700. A change 
had come over the form of poetry, for among the Elizabethan 
poets vast numbers of patterns were in use in constructing the 
stanzas. Poets seemed to aim at new combinations by altering 
the number of syllables in the line, and of lines in the stanza. 
But Edmund Waller (1605-87) set the fashion of regularity 
in poetry by reviving the ten-syllable couplet which Chaucer 
had used with so much skill and success, and which had been 
practically out of use since 1450. The great French critic 
stamped this as the classic literary form, and it is really owing 
to the fact that Pope came so much under its influence that we 
can read so little of his poetry at one sitting without feeling 
tired. After the death of Pope a strong tendency set in towards 
the study of nature. Young, the author of Night Thoughis, 
formed « sort of connecting link; but the real founder of the 
nature school was James Thomson, author of 158, “ Rule Bri- 
tannia,”’ and 172. 

William Collins was a friend and admirer of Thomson, and 
when the latter died Collins wrote an exquisite elegy, beginning, — 


“In yonder grave a Druid lies.” 


The Ode to Evening and the Ode Written in 1746 are very popular, 
and show Collins’s mastery over the delicate art of maiod. The 
Passions affords a splendid exercise for recitation, owing to the 
close connection between the words and the ideas they express. 
At the early age of thirty-one Collins became a victim to fits of 
melancholy, and then became hopelessly insane. After five 
years of mental suffering he passed away at Chichester, his 
native town. The greatest lyric poet of the age was Thomas 
Gray, and in the preface to the Golden Treasury the compiler 
associates the period with the name of Gray 

He did much to popularise the ode, which was a form of poem 
much neglected at that time in England. The chief writer of 
odes among the Greeks was Pindar, and Gray was a careful 
student and imitator of Pindar—The Bard is especially entitled 
a “ Pindaric Ode '’—and in recognition of his pre-eminence as 
a writer of odes, his epitaph in Westminster Abbey closes with 
the statement that Britain 


* Felt a Homer's fire in Milton's strains, 
A Pindar’s rapture in the lyre of Gray.” 
At first sight there seems to be a close resemblance between the 
works of Collins and those of Gray. Both adopted the same 
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forms for their verses—those of the Greek ode—and both were 
extremely fond of allegory and personification. But there is a 
greater freedom in the poetry of Collins, and a greater finish in 
that of Gray. Collins seems as though he wrote spontaneously, 
and poured forth “ his unpremeditated lay ” without hesitation. 
Gray, on the other hand, had an extremely delicate ear and a 
keen sense of fitness, which made him take a vast amount of 
pains over his writings before he could satisfy himself. He is 
said to have spent seven years over the Elegy. The result is 
that his verse is faultless, and his expressions the best that can 
possibly be found for the ideas he wishes to convey. Gray’s 
position among English poets, in spite of the relatively small 
amount he wrote, is a very high one. The Hlegy is the finest poem 
in the school of Thomson, and in the Odes Gray shows that he 
refused to follow the rules for rhyming couplets which bound his 
contemporaries, and preferred the freer models of Greek verse, 
of which he possessed a very deep knowledge. Shelley, as a 
writer of odes, is no doubt deeply indebted to Gray. In his 
temperament and disposition Gray had a strong yearning for 
solitude, which is reflected in his poems, as is also a certain 
pessimistic spirit, particularly in the Ode on a Distam View of 
Eton College. 

Prepare in detail the first book of Paradise Lost, from line 522 
to the end. 

543. Chaos—that is, confusion. The term is applied to the 
disordered state of the world before order was introduced; then 
it became Cosmos, the orderly world. 

546. Orient colours, literally Eastern colours. Latin, oriens 
= rising, hence orient = the land of the rising sun, the east; 
so that “* orient colours” may refer to the colours of the sky at 
sunrise. But the pearls from the East were spoken of as orient 
pearls, and so the expression may mean “coloured like orient 
pearls.” 

550. Phalanx, the battle array of the Greeks, who depended 
for success upon the shock of their onslaught, and arranged 
their soldiers in compact masses. The phalanx at first was 
five ranks deep, but the number was afterwards increased. 

Dorian mood. The tones and semitones of the natural scale 
follow one another in a fixed order, but any one might be taken 
as the tonic or starting note. The two “ moods” or modes 
generally employed in modern music are called the major and 
minor modes, and begin on doh and lah respectively. In ancient 
times other notes were used as key notes; if ray was the keynote, 
the mode was described as the “‘ Dorian mood ” or mode. “ John 
Anderson, my Jo” is really a melody in the ray or Dorian mode. 

573. Since created man = since man was created, This is 
one of those Latin constructions of which Milton was so fond. 

575. Small infantry, the Pygmies, a nation of dwarts warred 
on by cranes every spring-time. The idea, suggested no doubt 
by frogs, is found in Homer and other writers. The adventures 
of Hercules among the Pygmies suggested Swift’s description of 
Gulliver among the Lilliputians. 

578. Thebes and Ilium. ‘The references are to the war of the 
“Seven against Thebes,” which forms the subject of one of the 
tragedies of Aschylus, and to the war waged by the Greeks 
against Troy, or Ilium, as they called it. 

580. Uther’s son—that is, Arthur, the mythical British king. 

582-3. Aspramont......Trebisond, places famous as the scenes 
of battles in the crusades, 

585. Biserta, on the north coast of Africa. The Saracens 
crossed from Africa, conquered Spain, and defeated Charlemagne 
at Fontarabia, near the Pyrenees. 

592. Her. We should say “its;” but as the Latin forma is 
feminine, Milton uses “ her.” 

609. Amerced, deprived of the reward. 

665. Cherubim, the plural of cherub. 

670. Grisly, horrible. Compare— 


“On yonder cliffs, a grisly band, 
I see them sit, they linger yet, 
Avengers of their native land.” 
Gray’s Bard. 


The word is often confused with “ grizzly,” which means grayish 
—for example, the grizzly bear. 

684. Vision beatific, a vision that makes one blessed. 

690. Admire, here used in its original sense, “ to wonder.” 

694. Memphian kings, the Egyptian —) who built the 
pyramids. Memphis, a great city in ancient Egypt, and second 
only to Thebes, was about ten miles from the pyramids. 

713-6. Notice the architectural terms employed :—Pilasters, 
square pillars or segments of pillars attached to walls; Doric 
pulars, the simplest of the Greek pillars, the capital consisting 
only of rings; architrave (a hybrid word, from Greek archi, 
chief, and Latin trabs, a beam), the beam which passes from 
pillar to pillar and supports the frieze, which is surmounted by 
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a projecting moulding called the cornice. The three parts— 
architrave, frieze, and cornice—make up the entablature, as we 
call the entire part that rests on the pillars. 

717. Fretted gold, sheet gold cut or pierced into an open-work 
pattern. (Anglo-Saxon /frefan, to eat out.) 

739. Ausonian land, Italy; Muleiber, Vulcan, the god of the 
forge. 

745. Zenith, the point in the heavens immediately overhead. 

756. Pandemonium, the abode of “ all the demons.” 

764. Wont ride, were wont to ride. 

766. Panim, or Paynim = pagan. The term is frequently 
used in accounts of the crusades to denote the Saracens. 

786. Arbitress, strictly a judge, but sometimes, as here, a 
witness. Luna (the moon) being feminine, Milton uses the 
feminine form, and not arbiter, the masculine. 

795. Conclave, a meeting carried on with locked doors. (Lat. 
clavis, a key.) 

Enauisu History. 


Study the reign of William the Third. The important con- 
stitutional changes, or rather settlements, connected with the 
Bill of Rights should be thordughly mastered. The internal 
politics are easily mastered from the text-books, but in order 
to understand the course of foreign affairs a book of European 
history should be studied. The English student often assumes 
that the cause of the hostility between William and Louis the 
Fourteenth was the support given by the latter to the Jacobites. 
This was, however, not so much a cause of the hostility as a 
means of showing it. 

For ten years after the peace of Nimwegen (1678) France was 
at peace; but Louis extended his power over the unsettled little 
states on the Rhine, and seized the free city of Strassburg. He 
also made a great mistake in his treatment of the Huguenots. 
After a sete of dragooning and other forms of persecution, he 
revoked the Edict of Nantes, which had. guaranteed certain 
liberties. Protestants were thus declared outlaws, and their 
ministers liable to the death penalty. This caused large numbers 
to leave France and settle in England and elsewhere, carrying 
with them their skill and industry, and introducing new trades, 
into the countries in which they settled. 

The text-books generally set out the causes of the War of the 
Spanish Succession very clearly ; learn them carefully. 

In spite of the fierceness with which this war was waged, it 
is important to notice that during this period attention was 
being paid to the rights of neutrals, and to the treatment of 
ambassadors and prisoners. The first important treatise on 
international law was .published by Grotius in 1625, while the 
sanguinary Thirty Years’ War was raging, and was entitled 
War and Peace. Another important work, On the Law of Nature 
and Nations, was published in 1672 by Pufendorf. These books 
did much to instil into men’s minds those principles which make 
such meetings as the Hague Conference possible, and will eventu- 
ally lead all nations to settle their differences without having 
recourse to war. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


Study the geography of Holland and Belgium, Denmark, 
Norway, and Sweden. Notice the relation of Holland and 
Belgium to France and Germany. Physically they are most 
closely related to France, for the physical features of France 
run through Belgium into Holland—for example, the Ardennes, 
the Meuse, and the coalfields. The boundaries are, on the whole, 
artificial. In Belgium and Holland, especially the latter, the 
waterways are of great importance. Their seaports are im- 
portant because they have the German industrial Rhine provinces 
as their hinterland, and Antwerp has also the manufacturing 
district of Belgium. 

Remember that as cows are fond of water and moist meadows, 
Holland and Denmark are admirably fitted for dairy-farming ; 
and the adoption of co-operative systems of working have led 
to the production of enormous quantities of Dutch and Danish 
butter and cheese. 


ARITHMETIC. 


Study chaps. xlvi., xlvii., and xlviii. The last is especially 
useful to those who are taking science. Problems on motion 
and on clocks are so frequently set in examination papers that 
the student must study them systematically. 


ALGEBRA. 


Study chap. xix., and work the examples. For the sake of 
practice some of the earlier examples should be worked by 
each of the three methods given; after this the student will 
be able to judge which is the best method to adopt in each 
case, 


GEOMETRY. 


The student who has studied some elementary mechanics 
will be interested in applying the rules of Guldinus to the deter- 
mination of the volume of the sphere, cone, and cylinder. These 
figures are known as solids of revolution, because they are formed 
by the revolution of plane figures about one of their sides as 
axes: thus, if a semicircle revolve about the diameter, it traces 
out a sphere; if a right-angled triangle revolve about one of 
its sides, it describes a cone; while a rectangle revolving about 
its side describes a cylinder. 

The rules above referred to tell us that the volume of any 
such solid figure is equal to the product of the area of the plane 
figure, whose revolution produces the solid, multiplied by the 
path of its centre of gravity. Thus in the case of a cone, the 
area of the right-angled triangle is half the radius of the base 
multiplied by the height, and the centre of gravity is at a dis- 
tance from the axis equal to one-third of the radius; so its path 
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ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 


Study the section on light, and work experiments. 

The first fact to be grasped is that as long as light is travelling 
in the same medium it travels in straight lines; hence the 
impossibility of seeing round a corner, and the possibility of 
telling exactly where the shadow of a body will fall. Take an 
unlighted candle and an opaque object of simple form in a fixed 
position, and by the help of a long ruler or straight rod mark 
on the table or wall the places where the light will be cut off 
by the object. Then light the candle and verify your result. 

As a rule, practical problems on light are complicated by the 
fact that the source of light is not a point, but a surface of con- 
siderable size—for example, a gas flame or candle flame. If 
we trace out the shadow that would be cast by an object, we 
find that a part of the shadow cast by one portion of the flame 
falls in the place which is illuminated by some of the other parts, 
and hence is only a partial shadow. This fringe of partial shadow 
is called the penumbra, to distinguish it from the wmbra, or per- 
fect shadow (Lat. pene = almost; compare peninsula). When 
the body which casts the shadow is small compared with the source 
of light, and the surface on which the shadow is cast is at a 
good distance, the penumbra will form a very wide band indeed, 
This is the case with al] shadows cast by the sun, and the fact 
is important in studying eclipses of the moon. If a small stick, 
such as a lead pencil, be held close in front of a wall on which 
the sun is shining, its shadow will appear sharp and well de- 
fined ; but if it is moved a little distance away, the shadow 
will consist of a dense part in the middle with a band of penumbra 
on each side. This faint band will get wider and the dark middle 
band will get narrower as the pencil is moved farther and farther 
from the wall, until at last there is no true wmbra at all. In the 
case of an eclipse of the sun the moon’s shadow sweeps over the 
surface of the earth. If a person sees a total eclipse of the sun, 
he must be in the wmbra, tor no light from any part of the sun 
can reach him; it is all cut off by the moon. In the case of a 
partial eclipse, the observer is in the penumbra, for light comes 
to him from some parts of the sun, although the light coming 
from other parts is cut off. If the moon happens to be in the 
part of her orbit which is most remote from the earth at a time 
when the centres of the earth, moon, and sun are in nearly the 
same straight line, her distance from the earth is too great for 
any part of the wmbra to fall on the earth’s surface, and the 
shadow consists entirely of penumbra. A person standing near 
the middle part of the shadow would then receive light from 
all the outer edge of the sun’s disc, while the middle portion 
would be obscured by the moon. An eclipse of this Kind is 
called an “annular” eclipse (Lat. annulus, a ring). Study 
the laws of reflection of light at plane and spherical surfaces. 
Note the different kinds of images formed, erect or inverted, 
real or virtual, enlarged, same size, or diminished, and the con- 
ditions which determine the kind in each case, 

Next observe that the rule for the rectilinear propagation of 
light is true only when the rays are travelling through the same 
medium. When they pass from one medium to another they 
are bent or refracted. Study the laws of refraction at plane sur- 
faces, then at spherical surfaces. Account for the apparent loss 
of depth in a vessel filled with water; trace the movement of 
the shadow of the side of a vessel as water is poured into it. 
Study the formation of images by simple lenses, and note the 
different kinds of lenses which produce the different varieties 
of images, 
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Orion. —Given x(y* — z*) = 16, y(z? - x*) = 72, 2(z* - y*) = 40, 
find 2, y, =. (O’Dea’s Algebra.) 
Multiplying the first of the given equations by x, the 
second by y, and the third by z, we have, on adding, 
arty? — 22e* + y*s? — arty? + 222? - ye? = l6x + 72y + 402. 
“. 16x + 72y + 402 = 0. 
“. 22 + Oy + 5z = 0. » () 
Again, dividing the first of the equations by 2, the second 
by y, and the third by z, we have, on adding, 
wid) 


2_ 16,72, 40. 


y*? — 22 + 2? - 22+ 2% - 


y 
6 2 
6,8, 
x y 
2 
sa 
x 


9. 
From (1) we have 2x + 9y 
9_ 
y 
Hence, on multiplying, we have 
” 9 
2x + 9y)( = + =) = 25. 
(2x + Oy) (= + =) 5 


“. [8x* + 85xry + 18y? = Wry. 
“. 1822 + 6Ory + 18y* = 0. 
“. Ba? + Oxy + 3y*? = 0. 
"(Be + y) (2 + By) = 0. ‘ (3) 
Similarly, on eliminating « between (1) and (2), we have 
45y*? + 1l02yz + 452? = 0. 
“. (By + 5z) (Sy + 3z) = 0. 


From (2) we have = + 


(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
(7) 


From (3) we have x 


or zx 


From (4) we have z 
or = (8) 
Writing in the equation 

y(2? - x*) 
the values x and z given in (5) and (7), we have 
25 - y*\ _ wo 
v( 9% ~ 4g ) aie 9a 

. Dan ¢ 


id 


-o 


Hence we have 
= 3 
: = 5 . 
zr=-1 
And these values satisfy each of the given equations. 
Similarly, by taking the remaining salen values of z 
and x given by the results stated in (5), (6), (7), and (8), we 


obtain other sets of values of x, y,z. The sets which do 
not satisfy all the given equations must be rejected. , 


Mat.—The two ends of a train moving with a constant ac- 
celeration pass a certain point with velocities uv, v respectively ; 
with what velocity does the centre of the train pass the same 
point ? (Inter. Science, 1906.)™4 

Of the two given velocities u and v, let v be the greater. 
Let / be the length of the train, and suppose it passes the 
given point in the time ¢. Then, since the acceleration is 
uniform, we have 

v+u 


—— 
- 


seal. 


Now, let V be the velocity of the train when its centre is 
passing the given point. Then, since the train has travelled 


through the length f since its velocity was u, we have 


vi-w=9.$=/1, 
where / is the constant acceleration. 
But f.¢=v—- wu. 


fa t—*. 
wf 


And we have seen that / = = 


v+u 
ao 
rg v-u Ut 
. V2 - =  omageon 
t 2 

: vo. e2.°-? 


of. 


2 
Vix v + wu? 
“ V? = —. 


aVa [Fee 
9 


Gwilym.—A heavy uniform rod of length 2a lies over a rough 

g with one extremity leaning against a rough vertical wall. 

f c be the distance of the peg from the wall, and \ be the angle 

of friction both at the peg and the wall, show that when the 

point of contact of the rod with the wall is above the peg, then 
the rod is on the point of sliding downwards when 


‘ c 
sin® @ = — cos? \, 
a 


where @ is the inclination of the rod to the wall. If the point 
of contact of the rod and wall be below the peg, prove that the 
rod is on the point of slipping upwards when 


sin? @ sin (@ — 2d) = < cos? ry 
and on the point of slipping downwards when 
sin? @ sin (@ + 2A) = < cos r. 
(Loney’s Statics.) 
Let AM represent the wall, AB the rod, C its middle 


point, P the peg. Fig. 1 represents the case in which A, 
the point of contact of the rod with the wall, is above P. 
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Draw the horizontal line AH. Draw AD, making the 
angle \ with AH, and let CD, the vertical through c, inter- 
sect CD in D. Join PD. Then DC is the direction of the 











Fig. 1. 


weight of the rod, PD the direction of the reaction of the 
peg, and DA the direction of the reaction of the wall. Draw 
PM perpendicular to the wall and AN perpendicular to 
DP. Then the angle APD = (90° +), the angle PAD 
=(90°-— @ — ), and therefore the angle PDA= 6. Also the 
angle MAD = (90° — ). 

roduce DP to meet the wall in X. 


X 








\ 
Fic. 2. 

Let W denote the weight of the rod and R the reaction 
of the peg. Then, since the sides AX, XD, DA of the tri- 
angle AXD are respectively parallel to the direction of the 
weight, the reaction of the peg, and the reaction of the 
wall, therefore 

W _ AX _ sinXDA 

R- XD © sin DAX” 
>; sin @ _ sin 6 
“'R sin (90° - A) cosA* 

Taking moments about A, we have 
Wa sin@=R.NA. 

But NA = AP cos NAP = AP. cos\, 





(1) 


and AP = PM cosec @ = ¢ . cosec @, 
Hence Wa sin 6 = R. ¢ cosec @. cos \. 


> ew ¢ cos 

= CR Om—- ..—. 

R a sin @ 

. sind .. ¢ cos 
3 - 8in 6= . ° 
cos X a ein @ 


, c ° 
*. sin? @ = — cos" \. 


Fig. 2 represents the case in which A is below P, and the 
rod is on the point of slipping upwards. 

Here the angle APD = (90° + \), XAP = @. Hence AXD 
= (90° + A - @), and XDA = (@ — 2A). Also, NAD = (90° + A). 
W _ sin (@ - 2d) _ sin (@ - 2d) 2) 
R sin (90° + A) cos X\ a 
Taking moments about A, we get, as before, 


We have therefore 


y . ¢ cos X 
- sin @= . ° 
a@ sin @ 
sin (@.— 2r , ¢ cos \ 
4 ( ) -sin@= : P 
cos A a@ sin @ 
. ) . c 4 
. sin? @.s8in(@ — 2A) =—cos*rX . . . . . (8) 
a 


The case in which the rod is slipping downwards differs 
from the last in the sign of \ only, which here becomes 
negative. For it is obvious that the angle DAX is now 
equal to 90 — \, and the angle APD equal to 90 — X. 

Hence for this case equation (3) becomes 


= ; _ 
sin? @. sin (@ + 2A) = — cos? A, 
a 


Cornubia,—Solve the equations— 
(=? - z(2y +z) =v. 
\y- z (2a +z) = a’, 
atx=be+1y. 
(Algebraical Exercises, Jones and Cheynes.) 


xt—-Qyz —- eta. . ww wll CMY 
Ye te oe | a rr | 
z-ymb-a@ ..... (9 

From (1) and (2) we have 
w-y?-2Q(y-a)=b-a® . . . . (A) 


Dividing (4) by (3), we have 
xtyt2&z=a+t+b. 
Puta -y= -a+b. 
*, Oz + x) = D. 
.z2¢a2=b, 
.z=2b- a, 
and y=a2+a-b, 
Substituting these values for y and z in the first of the 
given equations, we have 
2 2(b -x)(rx+a bh) ~ (b xy? = b*; 
and this reduces to 
x? +4 (a - b)x - ab = 0, 
or, (w + a) (x — 6) = 0. 
Hence x = } or — a. 
Ifx=b,z=Oandy=a. 


Ifw= -a,z=a+b, andy= -— b. 
Hence x = | or,a2=-a@ | 
y=a y= -b f° 
“ee ;aueel 


G.B.—A man left one-third of his property and £1,000 to his 
eldest son, half of the remainder and £1,000 to the eecond, the 
rest to his third, who had £2,500. Find the value of his 
property. (Lock’s Arithmetic.) 

The first son has £1,000 + one-third of the whole prop- 
erty. The second son has £1,000 + one-half of two-thirds 
of the property, less one-half of £1,000. 

The second son has therefore £500 + one-third of the 
whole property. 

There remains for the third son one-third of the whole 
praperty, less £1,500. 

ence one-third of the property, less £1,500, amounts to 
£2,500. Therefore <anthiel of the property amounts to 
£4,000. 

The value of the property is therefore £12,000, 
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Maths.—If A, B, P are three given lines, show how, by a 
geometrical construction, to draw a line Q such that A® may be 
to B® as P to Q. (Stage 3, 1906.) 

Take two straight lines intersecting at O. 






— in any standard work on Dynamics. See, for example, 


icks’s Hlementary Dynamics, § 159; Thomson and Tait’s 


smaller work on Natural Philosophy; or Everett’s Vibratory 
Motion and Sound. 


M_ = Rollo.—Through a given point O a 
straight line is drawn to cut two given 
straight lines in R and S_ Find the 
locus of a point P on this variable 
straight line which is such that 
(1) 2. OP = OR + OS, 
and (2) OP? = OR. OS. 
(Loney’s Co-ordinate Geometry.) 
From (1) we have 
4.OP* = OR? + 20R. OS + OS?.. (3) 
From (2) we have 
4.0M=2x2@e.GB. ...s ~ 
From (3) and (4) we have 
OR? - 20R . OS + OS? = 0. 
». (OR - OS)? = 0. 











Pp 


Take OC = A, OC'=B, ON=P. Take OD=L, any 
convenient length. 
Join CD. Take OF = OC and draw EF parallel to DC. 
Take OG = OF and draw GH parallel to FF. 
OH _OC_A 
OG OD L’ 
OF _OC_A 
Ok OD L’ 
_ OH OF _ A?* 
‘OG°OE L?’ 
But OG = OF, and OE = OC = A. 
oH =". 
L? 
Similarly, take OK! = OC! and draw E'F! parallel to 
DC'. Take OG! = OF and draw G'H! parallel to E'F’. 





Then 


and 


3 
Then OH! = . 
A‘ OH 
Hence B= On 
Take OK = OH and join KH'. Draw NM parallel to 


KH, 
ON OK _ OH _ A? 


Then 6) = OH! > OH! > BP? 
- Pp A? 

q) = >. r" = . 

But ON I OM BS 


Hence OM is of the required length Q, such that A* is to 
B* as P is to Q. 


Dassett.—Show that if the recurring part of a mixed circu- 
lating decimal is divisible by 9, the equivalent fraction can be 
reduced to lower terms. (Haugh’s Higher Arithmetic.) 

Let a denote the non recurring part and r the recurring 
part of a mixed circulating decimal. Suppose a consists of 
m digits and y of n digits; then the equivalent fraction is 
expressed by 

(ax l®+r)-a 

(10" 1) x 10” 
since it is obvious that (10" — 1) is a number consisting of 
n nines. 

The above fraction may be written in the form 

a( lon lb+r 

(l0" = 1) x Lom 
Then since (10" - 1) is divisible by 9, and, by the question, 
r is also divisible by 9, it follows that both numerator and 
denominator of the equivalent fraction are divisible by 9. 
Therefore the equivalent fraction can be reduced to lower 
terms. 


Bryn.—This is a book-work question. The proposition is 





.. OR = OS. 
Then from (1) it follows that 
OP = OR = OS. 
Hence P must coincide with R or 8. 
Let RS, R'S' be two positions of 
the variable straight line through the 
point O. 


NY 








Then, since OR = OS, and OR'=OS', and the angle 
ROR' = the angle SOS', therefore RR' is parallel to SS'. 
Hence the locus of P is a pair of parallel straight lines. 


J. Short.—A tradesman’s stock-in-trade is valued on January 
1, 1868, at £8,000. He has also £350 in cash, and owes £1,870. 
During the year his personal expenses, £300, are paid out of the 
proceeds of his business, and on January 1, 1869, his stock is 
valued at £7,950, he has £570 in cash, and he owes £1,510. 
What is the whole profit on the year's transactions, after 
deducting 5 per cent. interest on the capital with which he 


began the year? (Pendlebury’s Arithmetic.) 
January 1, 1868—Stock............ £8000 
een 350 
Capital ......... £8350 
Money owed............... £1870 
January 1, 1869—Stock............ $7950 
ee 570 
Capital ......... £8520 
Money owed............... £1510 
Cane increased by £8520 - £8350 = £170 
Debt reduced by £1870 — £1510 = £360 
POCSSMA GRPOITO,. 0005.5 0csescccscssescees £300 
Total gain during year......... £830 


Deduct 5 per cent. interest on £8350 = £417 10s. 
Whole profit on the year’s transactions. £412 10s. 





We have had the pleasure of examining an advance copy 
of the Official Souvenir of the Oxford Conference, published 
by Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons. It is beautifully produced, 
and as a guide to Oxford will be well worth keeping long 
after the Conference is over. 
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NOTES ON PHYSICS. 
BY EDWIN EDSER, A.R.C.SC., 


Author of “‘ Heat for Advanced Students,” “ Light for Students,” 
** Differential and Integral Caleulus for Beginners,” ete. 


Light. 


Optical Constants of Thick Lenses and Systems of Lenses. 
-—The laws relating to the formation of images by thick lenses and 
systems of lenses are not so generally known as those relating 
to the formation of images by thin lenses. This is to a great 
extent due to the fact that the laws relating to thick lenses 
and lens systems are generally developed on purely mathematical 
lines, and the student who is not a capable mathematician fails 
to grasp the physical significance of the reasoning employed, 
and so loses interest in the investigation. The subject may, 
however, be treated from a physical point of view, all the neces- 
sary results being obtained without any complicated mathe- 
matical analysis. In these circumstances the student not only 
finds it easy to understand the reasoning used, but the methods 
of obtaining practically the various constants readily suggest 
themselves. I shal! now proceed to develop the laws relating 
to thick lenses and lens systems on these lines. 
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Let us suppose that the centres of curvature of a number of 
surfaces separating media of different refractive indices are 
situated on the line AB (Fig. 1). This line is said to be the 
common axis of the various surfaces, and the surfaces are said 
to be co-axial. In the case of a single thick lens there will be 
two surfaces separated from each other by an appreciable dis- 
tance, and enclosing a medium of high refractive index, say 
glass ; but in general we may suppose that there are any number 
of co-axial surfaces. If, now, rays of light initially parallel to 
the axis are rendered convergent by passing through the system, 
the system is said to be convergent ; if the rays are rendered 
divergent, the system is said to be divergent. 

Let us suppose that all the surfaces lie between the points 
C and D (Fig. 1), and that they form a convergent system. 
It will be possible to find a point, F,, on the positive side of the 
system such that rays diverging from F, will be rendered parallel 
to the axis by passing through the system. (‘The positive direc- 
tion is defined as that opposite to the direction in which the 
light travels.) We do not know the path of these rays in the 
space between D and C, but it is sufficient to know the initial 
path F,E and the final path GH of a ray. The point F, is called 
the first principal focus (or the first focal point) of the system. 

Any ray which is initially parallel to the axis will give rise to 
a ray which cuts the axis in a point F, after passing through the 


. 


system. Let us choose a ray KL parallel to the axis, and as far 
from it as the ray GH; then KL will give rise to a ray MF,, 
passing through F,. The point F, is called the second principal 
Jocus (or the second focal point) of the system. 

Produce the rays F\E and KL till they meet at some point 
N, and produce the rays MF, and GH backwards till they meet 
in some point Q. Then the rays KN and F\N give rise to the 
rays QF, and QH. We may consider KN and F\N to be the 
rays bounding a pencil converging toward N, while QF, and 
QH are the rays bounding a pencil diverging from Q. If the 
lens system were removed, N would be a real image of a lumin- 
ous point. This real image acts as object to the lens system, 
and gives rise to a point image Q on the same side of the axis, 
and as far from this as N. 

We may now in a similar manner find a number of points 
between N and the axis such that a pencil of rays converging 
towards any one of them gives rise to a pencil diverging from a 
corresponding point between Q and the axis, both these points 
being equidistant from the axis. If N is fairly near to the axis, 
all such points between N and the axis will lie in a plane perpen- 
dicular to the axis, and the points between Q and the axis will 
lie in another plane perpendicular to the axis. In this case the 
points between N and the axis may be supposed to constitute 
the image NP, of a luminous plane surface bien perpendicular 
to the axis; and this image, acting as object towards the lens 
system, gives rise to an image QP, of the same size and on the 
same side of the axis. The plane NP, drawn through N perpen- 
dicular to the axis is called the first principal plane of the system, 
the plane QP, drawn through Q perpendicular to the axis is 
called the second principal plane of the system. The point P, is 
called the first principal point, and P, is called the second principal 
point, of the system. 

From the above reasoning the following laws may be deduced. 

1. The principal planes are planes of unit magnification. 

Rays converging so as to form an erect image in the first 
principal plane give rise to rays which diverge from an erect 
image in the second principal plane, both images being equal 
in size. 

In some cases the first principal plane lies outside, and on the 
positive side, of the lens system. In this case a real object 
placed in the first principal plane would give rise to an image 
in the second principal plane of the same size, and on the same 
side of the axis, as the object. But when the first principal 
plane lies within the lens combination, the object must be a 
virtual one formed by converging rays, as stated above. If 
a real object were in this case placed in the first principal plane, 
the rays from it would not be refracted at the first surface of 
the lens system, and the reasoning used above would no longer 
apply. 

It may happen that a plane virtual object formed in the first 
principal plane gives rise to a curved image, which, of course, 
cannot lie in the second principal plane—nor, indeed, in any 
plane. In this case the lens is defective, and the distortion of 
the image is due to spherical aberration. In what follows it 
will be assumed that spherical aberration is absent. 

2. Any ray initially directed toward a point in the first principal 
plane at a distance h from the axis will leave the lens system as 
if it proceeded from a point in the second principal plane at an 
equal distance h from the axis, and on the same side of it as the 
first point. 

Any ray contained in the converging pencil bounded by the 
rays KN and FN is directed toward N, and gives rise to a ray 
in the transmitted pencil bounded by QH and QF,, which there- 
fore apparently proceeds from Q; by construction, N and Q 
are equidistant from the axis, and on the same side of it. 

The Focal Distances,— The distance measured from P,, the 
first principal point, to F,, the first principal focus, is defined as 
the first focal distance of the lens system. This will be denoted 
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by /. If F, is on the positive side of P,, then a positive sign 
must be affixed to the numerical value of the distance P,F,. 
If F, is on the negative side of P,, a negative sign must be affixed 
to the numerical value of P|F,. The vector (or directed) distance 
from P, to F, is, however, in all cases denoted by /’, so that the 
laws deduced will apply to lens systems of all kinds. On the 
other hand, the distance from F, to P, will in all cases be equal 
to (—/s"), since it is measured in the opposite direction to PF, 
or f’. It is easily seen that /’ will have a positive value when 
the lens system is convergent, while it will have a negative value 
when the lens system is divergent. 

The distance measured from P,, the second principal int, 
to F,, the second principal focus, is defined as the second focal 
distance of the system ; this will be denoted by /”. In express- 
ing the value of /” numerically, a positive or negative sign must 
be prefixed according as F, is on the positive or the negative 
side of P,. Thus /” will have a negative value for a convergent 
lens system, and a positive value for a divergent lens system. 

When the medium through which the light travels after leav- 
ing the system has the same refractive index as the medium 
through which the light travels before reaching the system, the 
values of f° and /” are numerically equal, and differ only in 
sign. The proof of this statement is as ileus i— 

It was proved in The Practical Teacher for June 1906, p. 658, 
that when a lens has air on both sides of it, the brightness of 
an image formed by the lens is equal to that of the corresponding 
object, if we suppose the lens to be transparent, and that no 
light is lost by reflection. Similar reasoning will apply to a 
lens with the same medium on both sides of it, whatever that 
medium may be. Thus the brightness of the virtual image 
P,Q must be equal to that of the virtual object P,N under 
these conditions. If we suppose the virtual object P,N to 
consist of a number of luminous points distributed over a given 
area, then the virtual image P,Q will consist of an equal number 
of luminous points distributed over an equal area, since image 
and object are equal in size. Thus for the image P,Q to be as 
bright as the object, the rays from each luminous point of P,Q 
must diverge in a cone exactly similar to that in which they 
would diverge from the corresponding point of the object 
P\N if the lens system were removed. Thus the angle HQF, 


must be —_ to the angle KNF,; and since KN is parallel to 


F,P,, and HG is parallel to F,P., it follows that the angles QF,P, 
and NF,P, are equal. Then, since P,Q = PN, the triangles 
QF,P, and NF,P, are equal in all respects, and the numerical 
value of P,F, is equal to that of P,F,. 

When a lens or lens system is immersed in a uniform medium 
its second focal distance is often called its focal length. 

It can be proved that when the medium on the negative side 
of the system has a refractive index n times as great as that 
of the medium on the positive side, then the second focal distance 
is numerically n times as great as the first focal distance. This 
follows from the fact that the image P,Q will then be n® times as 
bright as the object PN (see Light for Students, p. 79); and 
since image and object are equal in size, the rays diverging 
from Q must be contained in a cone of which the solid angle at 
«) is (1/n,) times the solid angle of the cone converging toward 
N. (The solid angle of a cone is measured by the area of a 
section perpendicular to the axis, divided by the square of the 
distance of this section from the apex. See Light for Students, 
p. 15.) Thus the angle HQF, must have only 1/n of the value 
of the angle KNF,. 








Graphical Construction of Image corresponding-to any 
Object.—The properties of a lens system become completely 
known when the axis and the positions of the two principal 
foci and the two principal points are given. Let P,, P, (Fig. 2) 
be the first and second principal points of a lens system, of which 
F, and F, are the first and second principal foci. Draw lines 
through P, and P, perpendicular to the axis, to represent sections 


of the principal planes. Let OA be an object perpendicular 
to the axis, and let it be required to determine the corresponding 
image formed by the lens system. This can be done as follows :— 

From A draw AB parallel to the axis, intersecting the first 
principal plane in B. Then if AB represents a ray incident 
on the lens system, the corresponding emergent ray will appear 
to proceed from C, a point in the second principal plane, where 
P,C = P,B (Law 2 above). Further, since AB is parallel to the 
axis, the corresponding ray from C will pass through F,, by 
definition of the second principal focus F,. Join CF,, and pro- 
duce indefinitely. 

Join AF, by a straight line, and produce this till it cuts the 
first principal plane in D. Then if AD represents a ray incident 
on the system, the corresponding emergent ray will appear to 
proceed from E, where P,E = P,D. Further, since AD passes 
through the first principal focus F,, the ray from E will be parallel 
to the axis. Draw EF parallel to the axis, and produce till it 
intersects CF, (produced) in G. Then G will be the image corre- 
sponding to the point A of the object. From G draw GI perpendicu- 
lar to the axis; then IG is the image corresponding to the object OA. 

On comparing this construction with that used in connection 
with a thin lens, it will be seen that for a thin lens the two prin- 
cipal planes coalesce into a single plane, the remainder of the 
procedure being the same in both cases. 

Formula for a Thick Lens or Lens System.—We have 
just seen that when the principal points and the principal foci 
of a lens system are known, the position and size of the image 
corresponding to an object in any specified position can be found 
graphically. From this it follows that the position and size 
of the image can be calculated. In order to calculate the posi- 
tion of the image, we must select some fixed point on the axis 
from which the distance of the image can be measured, and we 
must also select some fixed point on the axis from which the dis- 
tance of the object can be measured. In connection with a thin 
lens it is customary to measure the distances of the object and 
image from the lens itself; but the procedure is obviously un- 
suitable when we are dealing with a system of lenses separated 
by definite distances, since there is no reason why we should 
select one lens to measure from rather than any of the other 
lenses comprised in the system. 

The fixed points (or cardinal points, as they are called) which 
define the properties of a lens system are the two principal 
points and the two principal foci. From these we must choose 
suitable points of reference. As we shall see presently, it is 

ssible to use the two principal points as points of reference ; 
Put these points are not in quel easily located as the two 
principal foci, so that it is advantageous to select the latter 
as points of reference. 

Let the distance from the first principal focus F, to the object 
be denoted by U, while the distance from the second principal 
focus F, is denoted by V. Thus in Fig. 2, F,O = U, while 
F,I = V. In giving numerical values to U and vy, the ordinary 
convention as to signs is employed. Thus in Fig. 2, U will have 
a positive value, while V will have a negative value. 

Let the distance from the axis to the extremity of the object 
be denoted by o, while the distance from the axis to the ex- 
tremity of the image is indicated by i. If either of these is 
drawn downwards from the axis (as IG is in Fig. 2) a negative 
sign must be prefixed to its numerical value. 

In Fig. 2 the triangles AF,O and DF,P, are similar, since they 
are both right-angled triangles, and the angles AF,O and DF,P, 
are equal. Hence 

P,D _ OA 

F,P, F,0° 
Notice that the perpendiculars P,D and OA must be measured 
from the bases of the corresponding triangles, while F,P, and 
F,O are measured from the corresponding angular points of the 
triangles. 

Now P,D = IG = #, while F,P, = (- P,F,) = -—/”, where /’ is 
the first focal distance of the system. Also OA = 0, while 
F,O =U. Thus 


0 


i 
f U 

The ratio of i to o is called the magnification, and will be 
denoted by m. The image will be larger or smaller than the 
object according as the numerical value of m is greater or less 
than unity. When the object is erect, the image will be erect 
or inverted according as m has a positive or negative value. 


sata -< is * 6 es 2a 


0 U 

Similarly the triangles GF,I and CF,P, are similar, so that 
IG _ PC. 
FI F,P, 
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i 
Vv 
where /” is the second focal distance of the system. Then 


main - ft. cianns = 


= vn , since P,C = OA, and F,P, = (- P,F,) = - /", 


The value of m in (1) and (2) must, of course, be equal, so that 
, Vv 
U ' 
SUVaessy. «sw e2e cess @ 
If the lens system has air on both sides of it, #” will be equal 
to the focal length of the system, which we may denote by /, 
and /’ will be equal to (- /") =(-/). In this case 
SS ee ees 
Let u be the distance from the first principal point P, to the 
object, then u = P,O=P,F, + F,O=-/f+U. Let v be the 
distance from the second principal point P, to the image, then 
v=P,[l=P,F,+ FI =f+V. Thus 
U=u+y/, 
V=r-/s, 
and substituting these values in (4), we obtain 
(ut+S/)(v-Sf)= -f* 
.u-uftof-f= -/f. 
. uf -— of = uv. 
Dividing through by uv/, we obtain 
.. Son 
vu ff’ 
a formula precisely similar to that which applies to a thin lens. 
The only difference in its application is, that in connection with 
a thin lens wu, v, and f are measured from the lens itself, while 
in connection with a lens system u is measured from the first 
principal point, and v and / are measured from the second prin- 
cipal point. We have now investigated the theory of the for- 
mation of images by thick lenses or lens systems. In the next 
article of the series the methods of applying this theory to the 
practical determination of the condinal points of a lens system 
will be explained. 


— > ef Pete 


MATHEMATICS. 
(STAGES 2 AND 3.) 
PY FRANK CASTLE, M.1.M.E., 
Royal Colleye of Science; Lecturer on Mathematics, ete., Morley 


College; Author of “ Elementary Practical Physics,” ** Practical 
Mathematics,” ete. 


Logarithms. —The definitions and theorems relating to logarithms 
are already either familiar to the reader or will not present 
many difficulties, The practical applications of logarithms to 
the processes of multiplication, division, involution, and evolu- 
tion will ensure familiarity with this important section. The 
following typical examples will probably be amply sufficient for 
the purpose. If necessary, additional exercises, together with 
el ~ of the more important theorems, may be obtained from 
any text-book on the subject. 
The logarithm of a number to a yiven base is the index of the 
power to which that base must be raised to yive the number. 
Thus if m = a*, then x is the logarithm of m to base a. 
When the base is 10, then m = 10". 
If x is 2, then m = 10" = 100, and 2 is the logarithm of 100 to 
base 10. 
Similarly, as 8 = 2°, log, 8 = 3. 
The logarithm of the product of two numbers is equal to the sum 
of the logarithms of the numbers. 
Let mand n be two given numbers, then m and n are each 
equal to some power of 10. 
_m=10,n = 10", 
or log m = x, logn = y. 
.mxn=l0 x 10 = 1 +, 
log (mn) = x + y = log m + log n. 


. m 
Similarly, — = 10>», 
n 


. log ™ = x - y = log m = log n. 
n 


Or the logarithm of the quotient of two numbers is equal to the 
difference of the logarithms of the numbers. 

In this manner it is seen that multiplication is replaced by 
addition, and division by subtraction. Similarly, involution is 
replaced by multiplication, and evolution by division. 


Napierian Logarithms.—Due to the use of the decimal system, 
the logarithms to base 10 are chiefly used in arithmetical work, 
the advantages of this system being (1) that it is not necessary 
to print the characteristics of the 4 ore (2) the same 
mantissa serves for a series of numbers, but it should be carefully 
noted that in mathematics log x frequently means log, x, where 
the base e = 2°71828. 

The connection between ae ge or hyperbolic logarithms, 
as they are frequently termed, and logarithms to base 10 is 
readily obtained. 

Thus if e* = n = 10", 
then a = log, n = n log, 10. 
Or n = logy) n = x log, e. 
So that 2 = n + logy e. 

On reference to tables it will be found that the logarithm of 
e is 043429. Hence to obtain the Napierian logarithm it is 
only necessary to multiply the logarithm to base 10 by 2°30258, 
or divide by 0°43429. 

Ex. 1. Find the Napierian logarithms of 0:08 and 4000. 

Given log, 2 = 06931472, log, 5 = 1°6094379. 
8 2 
Here log, 0°08 = log. 100 log. x 


= log 2 - 2 log 5 = 0°6931472 — 2 x 1°6094379 
= 3-4742714. 
Log, 4000 = log, 4 + log, 1000 
= 2 log, 2 + 3 log, 10 
= 2 log, 2 + 3(log, 2 + log, 5) 
= 8°2940497. 

Ex. 2. (a) Explain why the logarithm of the product of two 
numbers is equal to the sum of the logarithms of the numbers. 

(b) By means of the given logarithms find the fifth root and 
the fifth power of 0°69889, correct to five decimal places. 

(c) If 4 logy, « + 7 = 0, find a. 

(d) If y logy) 0°0424 = log,, 0°2165, find y to four places of 
decimals. (1906. ) 

(b) From the given tables 

log 0°69889 = 1°8444088. 
To obtain the fifth power it is necessary to multiply by 5. 
”. 1°8444088 x 5 = 1°2220440. 
From given tables 
log 16675 = 2220658 
log 74= 0398 
Diff. 260 
Also *2220440 
0398 4200 . 
42°" 360 = 16 
. (0°69889)° = 0°1667416. 

It will be noticed that log 16675 and log? 16674 are written 
immediately under each other, also as log 16675 = *2220658 and 
log 16674 = 2220398, it is only necessary to write down the last 
few figures in each case. 

In a similar manner, to obtain the fifth root, it is necessary to 
divide by 5. a 

*, 1°8444088 + 5 = 1°9688817. 
From given tables 
log 93086 = 9688844 
log 93085 = 8797 
47 
Also 9688817 
8797 . 2000 _ 
30 == 
, 4/0°69889 = 0-9308542. 
(c) 4 logy, x + 7 =0. 
. = 
“ logz= r 
From given tables 
log 17783 = 2500050 
82= 99806 
244 
Also 2500000 
99806 * 19400 _ =9. 
194 244 
Hence x = 0°01778279. 
(d) y logy) 0°0424 = log,, 0°2165., 
_ log 02165 _ 1°3354579 
~ log 0.0424 — 26273659 
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00645481 = 04841. 
13726341 


Ex. 3. If a? + * = llab, show that 
log ® ‘ o. 4(log a + log b). 
If a® + b® = llab, 
then a® + b*® — 2ab = 9ab, 
or (a - b)* = 9ab, 
* @-b=3,/ab, 
a-b , 
or 3 =a ab. 
”. log S . be i(log a + log b). 


(1902. ) 


Ex. 4. (a) Find by logarithms the cube root of 5 + 27. 
(6) If N= 10 x (10 + 4/10, find the common logarithm 
of N. (1902. ) 


3 5 3 
(a) log | = log Mf 


= \(1 — 2 log 2 - log 7) = 19660300. 


sri 
‘ fe = 0°9266816. 
\ 2r 
(b) N= ./10 x Y/10 + 4/10. 
“. log N = 4 log 10 + 4 log 10 — } log 10 
=hb+h-}=1%. , 

Ex. 5. Define the logarithm of a given number to an assigned 
base. 

State and prove the rule for extracting the square root of a 
given number by logarithms. Write down the logarithms (with 
positive mantisse) of the following numbers :— 


(a) 13, (b) 1300, (c) vo» (d) Jy 


3 
(ce) Find the numerical value ot is" (1901.) 


Ans. (c) 2°9208187, (d) 1°8829583, (e) 0°727236. 

Ex. 6. (a) State and prove the rule for extracting the cube 
root of a given number by logarithms. 

(b) What number is the base of the common logarithms? 
Why is that number used for that pur ? 

(c) If N= ,/10 x 9/10 + 4/10, find the common logarithm 
of N, (1902. ) 

Ans. (c) 7 + 12. 

Ex. 7. (a) Find the logarithms (with a positive mantissa in 

each case) of 
V84, ./0°0125, (1°08)* + (0°0147)°. 

(b) Find to three places of decimals the value of x which 

satisfies the equation 15 = 20. ; (1898. ) 
Ans. (6) x = 1°3. 
Ex. 8. Find the logarithms of ; 
15 1-025 ; 
01" (O-o27j2» NO 00I8. (1898. ) 
Ans. 0°1965706, 31479961, 2°5569717. 

Ex. 9. Show that the sum of the logarithms of two numbers 
equals the logarithm of the —— of the numbers. (1899.) 

Ex. 10. (a) Define logarithm, base, characteristic, mantissa. 

(6) Find x, having given that 3 is the logarithm of x to the 
base 8, 

(c) Find the common logarithm of the square root of 0°00119, 


and calculate the numerical value of (0084 \t + (0-34). 
(1899.) 
Ans. (b) 4, (c) 2°5377735, 15-5031. 


Ex. 11. (a) Show that log, " log, m — log, n. 
NM 


(») Find the logarithm (with a positive mantissa) of 
0-049 + 14°4. 

(c) Find the numerical value of the ratio of the fourth power 

of 2°24 to the fifth root of 147. (1899. ) 
Ans. (6) 3°5318334, 9°279542. 

Ex. 12. (a) Define the logarithm of a number to a given base, 
and state what are the practical advantages of taking 10 as the 
base of a system of logarithms. 

(b) Explain how it is that log (a*) = 3 log a. 

(c) Using the given table of logarithms, find log 36, and the 
numerical value of the fifth root of 1°125. (1903. ) 

Ans. (¢) 1°5563026, 1°0238363. 

Ex. 13. Define a logarithm. 


ilustrate the rule that log ° log ) — log a by taking com- 
a 


mon logarithms and letting ) = 1000, a = 10, and proving that 
the rule is true in this case, 


Find by logarithms the numerical values of 
’ 2\3 
2 4 pe. i} — 4 
(a) (2-45), (0) (=) 1904.) 


Ans. 7792°2, 04715841. 
Ex. 14, (a) Define a logarithm. 
Reasoning from your definition, find the iogarithm of 81 to 
base 3, and the logarithm of 4 to base 2. 
(b) By means of the tables find the common logarithm of 
0:00144. 
(c) Find the numerical value of 


ot x 12% = 1958, (1905. ) 
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PHYSIOGRAPHY. 
(STAGES 2 AND 3) 


Typical Examination Questions. 


What are theconditions that lead to the formation of snow 
and hail respectively? State what you know concerning 
the structure of snowflakes and hailstones,—Snow is prob- 
ably formed by the direct passage of water vapour into the 
solid state without passing through the liquid state. A well- 
known case of a vapour passing into the solid state without 
first becoming liquid is the case of iodine when it sublimes. 
In the same way water vapour, under suitable conditions, is 
capable of passing into the solid state without liquefying. The 
ideal conditions for this is for air saturated with water vapour 
just below 0° C. to be cooled further. A portion of the small 
quantity of aqueous vapour in the air will be precipitated in the 
solid form. It does not, however, seem always necessary for 
these conditions to be fulfilled for snow to be formed, as a cold 
current of air meeting a current of comparatively warm moist 
air will often cause snow to be produced. 

Hail seems sometimes to be formed by the passage of rain- 
drops through air colder than that in which they were formed, 
causing them to become solid. Once formed, the hailstones may 
grow larger as they pass through the air. Snowflakes are really 
water crystals, and belong to the hexagonal system. If during 
a fall of snow the air is still, exquisitely-formed snow crystais 
may be obtained. Sometimes they are rods or scales with six 
sides, sometimes hexagonal pyramids; but more usually they 
are star-shaped, each having a central nucleus of ice from which 
radiate six radial rods or branches arranged at regular intervals 
around the nucleus, 

Hailstones are generally nearly spherical, as though they were 
frozen rain-drops. If we break them open, we find that they 
sometimes consist of crystals spreading out in all directions 
from the centre to the demndieman while sometimes they 
consist of concentric layers of ice—some clear, some opaque— 
around a central white mass, from which we infer that they have 
grown by the deposition of layers of fresh material in succession. 

Give a short account of the phenomena exhibited by 
pitchblende and substances derived from it.—Pitchblende is 
a mineral which is found in Cornwall and in various parts of the 
continent of Europe. It consists very largely of uranium, but 
also contains lead and iron in moderate quantities, and also 
slight traces of polonium, radium, and actinium. It is to the 
three latter that pitchblende owes its great interest, and especi- 
ally to the radium. 

A piece of pitchblende shows considerable radio-activity. If 
a piece of pitchblende is placed on a box or paper packet con- 
taining an undeveloped photographic plate, and left there for 
a considerable time, it will be found, on afterwards developing 
the plate, that the plate has been affected as though it had been 
— to light. 

rofessor Curie and Madame Curie investigated the matter, 
and showed that the pitchblende contained two new elements— 
actinium and polonium—which they were unable to isolate in 
a state of purity, and a third one, which they succeeded in 
obtaining practically pure in the form of one of its salts. This 
third element was exceedingly radio-active, and they called it 
radium. It belongs to the barium group, with which it is pre- 
cipitated. A small quantity of a radium compound, brought 
near an electrically-charged body, causes it quickly to lose its 
charge, and this seems to be due to electrically-charged particles 
which are shot off from the radium itself. Radium seems to 
give off three kinds of emanations or rays. 

The “a” rays seem to consist of particles of matter charged 
with positive electricity, for they discharge an _ electroscope 
charged with negative electricity. These rays are very easily 
stopped by a thin sheet of aluminium. 
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NORMAL. oor 


All these were Pupils of the Normal Correspondence College, 


and all passed with DISTINCTION. 


MORE DISTINCTIONS. 


THE COLLEGE FOR 
RESPONDENCE TUITION. 





Some of these are Gold Medal winners, some are winners of Money Prizes, some have obtained Honours. 


These are but 


a few of the pupils of the Normal Correspondence College who have passed with Distinction or in the First Class. 


Miss Annie M. Roberts, 
63 Erddig Road, Wrexham. 
Miss B. F. Freeman, 
14 Bridge Street, Maidenhead. 
Miss M. A. Taunton, 
Burton Joyce. Notts. 
Miss A. M. Roberts, 
Beachcote, Felixstowe. 
Mr. J. Kirk, 
Brook Street, Heage, Belper. 
Mr. W. Stowe, 
5 Highfield Road, Widnes. 
Mr. C. E. Wall, 
57 Fawe Park Road, Putney, S.W. 
Mr. O. T. Griffiths, 
Bishop's Castle, Salop. 
Mr. Wm. Stal 


ey, 
Rose Ash, New Road, Brading, Isle 
of Wight. 


Mr. W. Linnell, 
20 Shakespeare Street, Long Eaton, 
Notts. 
Mr. T. R. Roberts, 
Fig Tree Street, High Street, Pres- 
tatyn. 
Mr. W. F 


.F. Turner, | 
123 Knutsford Road, Warrington. 
Mr. H. E. Nield, 
61 Derrington Avenue, Crewe. 
Mr. W. Jarvis, 
32 Gladstone Road, Boscombe, 
Bournemouth. 
Mr. Geo. A. Weatherill, 
18 Ashville Grove, Cardigan Road, 
Leeds. 
Mr. J. Chapman, 
Wyke Regis, Weymouth. 
Mr. Edward W. Walsh, 
254 Ramsey Road, Forest Gate, E. 
Mr. W. T. Jones, 
8 Charter Street, Gillingham, 
R.S.0., Kent, 
Mr. E. Owen, 
Wesley Street, Belle Vue, Wake- 
field 
Mr, A. Carroll, 
13 Endsleigh Gardens, Carlisle. 
Miss E. Briggs, 
5 Westbury Road, Walthamstow. 
Miss M. Rowlands, 
Manor Cottage, Upton, near Birken- 
head. 
Mr. C. L. Moseley, 
The Firs, Coalpit Heath, Bristol. 
. W. Turner, 
77 Lovely Lane, Warrington. 


Miss E. A. Lio 
Halford cot oe vrapston. 
Mr. P. S 
Oak Lea, ts rittle ‘Road, Chelmsford. 
Miss E. T. Cra 
203 — Road, Bootle. 
Mr. L 


Russell ri) Se hools, Purley. 
Miss A. Kennedy, 
Causeway End, Ancrum, Rox- 
burghshire. 
Miss J. Mackail, 
26 Newton Street, Greenock, N.B. 
Miss E. Smith, 
10 Faraday Place, Addiewell, West 
Calder. 
Miss W. E. Timmins, 
Urmston, Springfield, Moseley. 
Miss M, E. Carey, 
29 Castle Street, Tiverton, Devon. 
Miss A. E. McCreath, 
Yewtree, agen 
Miss A. E. Dyer, 


7 Devon Ter., ail , Plymouth. 





Miss M. Elliott, 
94 Kent Road, St. Denys, South- 
ampton, 
Miss Ada Smith 
Athlone House, Lamplough Street, 
Morecambe. 
Miss H. J. Cockerell, 
34 Hume Terrace, Darlington. 
Miss J. H. Mitchell, 


25 Francis Street, Leeds. 


Mr. J. Barnes, 
Goldseeker Villas, Shirebrooke, 
Mansfield, 
Mr. R. 


Williams, 
Bodenon, Nevin, N. Wales. 


. L. Ness, : 
13 Blackwall Gate, Darlington. 
Mr. F. Smith, 
19 Leamington Terrace, Savile 
Town, Dewsbury. 
Mr. F. Perryman, 
13 Cranmer Koad, Croydon, 
Mr. J. Robinson, 
Bolton, Penrith. 
Mr, F. A. Jenks, 
The Studio, Atherstone. 
Mr. J. Buchan, 
16 Carlton Street, Blyth, North- 
umberland. 
Mr. J. 8. Bowyer. 
Swanmore, aan 8 iy altham. 
Mr. H. E. Polla 
East Park Street, atterie, Cambs. 
Mr. W. H. Kitchen, 
10 Ashley Avenue, Burmantofts, 
Leeds. 
Mr. W. J. Heydon, 
60 Cavendish Road, Edgbaston, 
Birmingham. 
Mr. W. Barry, 
98 Dundgoan Road, Coatbridge. 
Mr. H. Snelling, 
School House, George White School, 
Silver Road, Norwich, 
iss A. L. Watt, 
15 Willodene Terrace, Woodlands 
Road, Middlesborough. 
Miss E. M. Birch, 
Myrtle House, 69 Regent Street, 
Wrexham. 
Miss F. R. Simpson, 
29 Leigh Road, Boothstown, near 
Manchester. 
Miss C. E. Lummis, 
Witton, North Walsham. 
Miss M. Fenton, 
84 Langdale Stre et, Leigh, Lancs, 
Miss A. Messervy, 
The Bridge, C “4 eland Road, Jersey. 
Miss N. Yate 
26 Mayfield a e, Halifax. 
Miss M. E. Aidney, 
West Avenue, Heartshill, Stoke- 
on-Trent. 
Miss C. M. English, 
Prospect Cottage, Sun Lane, Hythe. 
Miss Cc. Buswell, 
5 The Causeway, Sts nn “3. 
Miss M. L. Pear 
The Bungalow, a roft, Port- 
land. 
Miss J. M. Glaisyer, 
Lightfoot, Woburn Sands, Beds. 
Miss A. Tate, 
Rushton Road, Rothwell, Kettering. 
Miss E. Read, 
472 Liverpool Road, Peel Green, 
Patricroft, Manchester. 
Miss B. Patterson, 
213 Peel Green Road, Patricroft, 
Manchester. 





Miss A. M. Ellis, 
7 Park Street, Ne whall, Burton-on- 
Trent. 
Miss Florence E. Bush, 
39 Stall Road, Norwich. 
Miss E. J. Gibbs, 
51 Snowdon Road, Eccles, Man- 
chester. 
aise E. Rickets, 
St. Elms, Hatherley Road, Glonces- 
ter. 


Miss W. R. Barrow 
9 Rosebery Terrace, Albert Road, 
Hythe, Kent. 
Miss L. Nuttall, 
60 Kingswood Street, Great Horton, 
Bradford. 
Miss B. Stallard, 
25 Gloucester Place, Cheltenham. 
Miss C. Craven 
Rosemead, iclsoutee Road, Sidcup. 
Miss C. Badger 
Franklin Road, *Bearwood, Bir- 
mingham. 
Miss M. Keith, 
Folkestone,Clare Road, Maidenhead, 
Miss C. R. Worthington, 
185 Stockport Road, Cheadle. 
Mr. J. H. Perkins 
7 Wellington Parade, London Road, 
Gloucester. 


Mr. F. Bishop, ‘ 

11 Highcliffe Road, Winchester. 
Mr. C. E. Dove, 

17 Wood Street, Sutton-in-Ashfield, 

Notts. 

Mr. H. T. tkin, 

46 Eaton Road, Burton-on-Trent. 
Mr. R. A. Denmark, 

Crown Point Villas, Trowse, Nor- 


wich. 
Mr. C. W. Ward, 
Credon Road School, Upton Park, E. 
Mr. H. V. Gay, 
31 Cromer Road, Eastville, Bristol. 
Mr. E. Lucas, 
a... John's oo Bridgewater. 
. W. B. 


tle, 
“= a RK moet, Victoria Park, 
Bristo 
Mr. W. H. Jones, 
Manaton, Devon. 
Mr. J. Hureman, 
25 Ford Street, “ derland, 
F. J. Mar: 
- * Fairlight,” tn Road, Poole. 
Miss D. Yat 
Cherry Tree, ne Blackburn. 
Miss C. B. Bell, 
Pupil Teachers’ College, Everton 
Valley, Liverpool. 
Mr. R. H. Stephens, 
Rock House, Lo. rhurst, Kent. 
Miss A. Manning, 
Cenvent of Notre Dame, Everton 
Valley, Liv erpool. 
Mr. J. Chappel, 
c/o Miss Newby, 9 Salem Terrace, 
Sunderland. 
Miss E. Sanders, 
183 High Street, Redcar. 
Mr. H. A. Jones, 
74 Fawcett Road, Southsea, 
Miss J. I. Skelton, 
19 Graham Street, Byker, New- 
oastle-on-Tyne. 
Miss M. Maud, 
Pasture Gate, Coal Clough Lane, 
Burnley, Lancs, 





Miss J. F. H. Beddow, 


South View, Tyldesley. 


Mr. G. Chadwick, 
25 Oldham Road, Miles Platting, 
Manchester. 


Miss A. Grisley, 
203 Barking Rd., Canning Town, E. 


. M. Richards, 
Penbryn, Addison Koad, Caterham 
Miss E. F. Thomas, 
5 Priorton Terrace, Swansea, 
Mr. J. P. Walmsley, 
The Bridge, Altham, Accrington. 
Mr. T. Birbeck, 
The Villas, Egremont, Cumberland. 
Miss H. Adams, 
91 Eton Road, Burton-on-Trent 
Mr. J. E. Duckett, 
64 Cow Close Road, Farnley, Leeds 
Mr. J. H. Blacklock, 
15 King's Terrace, Sunderland, 
Mr. J. T. P. Webb, 
Dea! Cottage, Cumberland Basin, 
Bristol. 
Miss E. E. Toms, 
Pencoys, Windsor Koad, Torquay. 
Mr. A. W. Evans, 
6 Grongaer Terrace, Court House 
Street, Pontypridd. 
Mr. F. Buxton, 
Rosebery House, Archer Street, 
Ilkeston. 
Mr. E. Neal, 
73 St. Ann's Street, Salisbury. 
Mr. G. W. H. Boutcher, 
88 Winchester Avenue, Brondes- 
bury. 
Mr. D. Cronin, 
42 Leonard Road, Landport, Ports- 
mouth. 
Miss E. C. Hughes, 
25 Middlesex Street, Barnsley. 
Miss M. E. Hanson, 
11 Queen's Road, St. George, Bristol. 
Mr. H. Wilki 
96 Blackpool "Beret, Burton -on- 
Trent. 
Miss A. E. Wood, 
112 Clacton Road, St. James Street, 
Walthamstow, 
Miss C. Altaras, 
383 Waterloo Koad, Cheetham, 
Manchester. 
Mr. A. G. Lane, 
Beverley House, Leadgate, Co. 
Durham. 
Mr. J. Coultard, 
15 Ancona Street, Sunderland. 
Mr. G. F. Cawthorn, 
Castle Eden, Co. Durham, 
Mr. H. Cunningham, 
74 Storer Koad, Loughborough. 


Miss H,. E. Turner, 
Hawthorn View, Mansfield. 
Mr. E. R. Smith 


Linden Cottage, W ‘allse nd-on-Tyne. 
Mr. J. Davidson, 


Brimstage, Birkenhead. 


Miss A. L. Fisher, 
65 Victoria Road 8, | Southsea. 


Mr. A. Smith, 


72 Westwood Street, Peterborough 
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The “8” rays seem to be particles of matter carrying charges 
of negative electricity, for they discharge a positively charged 
conductor. They are able to penetrate a very considerable 
thickness of aluminium and other opaque bodies. 

The “+” rays, although small in number, are much more 
penetrative even than the “8” rays. They seem to be of the 
same nature as the Réntgen or X-rays. The “a” and “ps” 
rays are deflected by a magnetic field, while the “+” rays are 
not. The “a” rays travel with a velocity of about 15,500 
miles per second, and the “8” rays about 186,000 miles per 
second. Professor Ramsay contends that the “a” rays are 
electrically-charged atoms of helium, for he has shown that after 
a time they give the spectrum of helium. 

Radium always maintains itself at about 1°5° C. above the 
temperature of its surroundings. These phenomena are prob- 
ably due to the radium gradually breaking up into elements of 
smaller atomic weight. 

Radium is self-luminous, and also causes a screen covered with 
crystais of hexagonal zinc sulphide to glow, due to the bombard- 
ment of its surface by the particles of matter from the radium. 
Radium seems to destroy most kinds of living tissue, and is 
bactericidal. Actinium and polonium, although radio-active, 
are very feebly so compared with radium. 


—S etd Pa ta— 


CHEMISTRY. 
(ADVANCED AND HONOURS.) 


BY Cc. A. WEST, B.SC., A.R.C.S., F.C. 


Typical Examination Questions. 


1. How would you prove that ammonia is composed of 
nitrogen and hydrogen, and that its molecular formula is 
NH.? Ammonia at a temperature just below a red heat is 
broken up into its elements, so that if we pass ammonia gas 
through a red-hot tube decomposition takes place. Perhaps 
the best way to show that nitrogen and hydrogen are the prod 

ucts of the decomposition is to enclose a measured quantity 
of ammonia in a eudiometer tube over mercury, and pass electric 
sparks through the gas for some time. On readjusting the 
levels of the mercury, it is found that the volume of the gas has 
been doubled. Having measured the volume of the gas, we 
now introduce a quantity of oxygen, and again pass a number 
of ‘sparks. The oxygen combines with a portion of the gas (the 
hydrogen), and forms water. More oxygen should be added, 
and the sparking continued until all the hydrogen has been used 
up. When no more hydrogen is left, further sparking will 
produce no further diminution in the volume of the gases. The 
excess of oxygen can now be removed by absorption with a 
solution of pyrogallic acid in caustic potash. When the pressure 
has been again adjusted, we find that the volume of the gas 
left is half that of the ammonia originally taken, or one quarter 
of the volume of the gases resulting from the decomposition of 
the ammonia by sparking. The residual gas can be proved to 
be nitrogen, for it is not acted on by acids or alkalies, and it 
neither burns nor supports combustion. 

The gas which combines with the oxygen forming water is 
hydrogen Evidently from the measurements of the volumes 
of the gases, we are justified in stating that two volumes of 
ammonia yield three volumes of hydrogen and one of nitrogen, 
and that the hydrogen and nitrogen are present in the propor- 
tions represented by the formula NH,. The molecular ) aor 
will therefore be NH,, N.H,, N,Hy, or some other multiple of 
NH,. If the molecular formula. were N,H,, then two volumes 
of ammonia would yield two volumes of nitrogen, but our 
experiment shows only one volume of nitrogen. Hence the 
molecular formula must be NH,. 

Another way of proving that the formula is NH,, and not 
any multiple of this, is to determine the density of the gas, 
which is found to be 84. This agrees with that calculated from 
the formula NH,—namely,— 

144+3_ 
2 

If 10 litres of carbon monoxide at 0° and 760 mm. are 
burned, what volume of oxygen at the same temperature 
and pressure will be consumed, and what will be the 
vo'ume of carbon dioxide if measured at 15’ and 740 mm.? 

The chemical reaction which takes place when carbon monoxide 
is burned in oxygen is represented by the equation 

2CO + O, = 2C0,. 
As will be seen from the equation, two volumes of carbon mon- 
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oxide will combine with one volume of oxygen, and two volumes 
of carbon dioxide will result. Hence, at the same temperature 
and pressure, 10 litres of carbon monoxide will require 5 litres 
of oxygen. At the same temperature and pressure, also, the 
resultant carbon dioxide will measure 10 litres. If, however, 
the temperature is changed from 0° to 15°, and the pressure 
changed from 760 mm. to 740 mm., the volume will be altered, 
and the new volume may be calculated from the formula 

ve. Ve 

7 yy , 
where V’ and V represent the new and old volumes respectively, 
P’ and P the pressures, and T’ and T the temperatures on the 
absolute scale. Hence 

Vv’ = VET’ _ 10 x 760 x 288 titres = 1083-4 
re 740 x 273 

How is hydrogen peroxide prepared? What impurities 
are i! to be present in the commercial aqueous solu- 
tion of the shops, and how can they be removed? How 
would you detect a small quantity of hydrogen peroxide 
in a solution ?—Hydrogen peroxide is usually prepared from 
barium peroxide, which itself is prepared indirectly from barium 
carbonate, which occurs naturally. 

The carbonate is treated with nitric acid, and barium nitrate 
formed. The solution is concentrated, and the nitrate crys- 
tallised. The nitrate is strongly heated and converted into the 
monoxide, oxygen, nitrogen, and nitrogen peroxide being formed 
at the same time. The barium monoxide is then heated to a 
low red heat in a tube, and a stream of oxygen or air, free from 
carbon dioxide, passed over it. Barium peroxide is thus formed. 
The barium peroxide is then made into a paste with water, and 
slowly added to cooled dilute sulphuric acid until the acid has 
been nearly neutralised. The acid remaining is then carefully 
neutralised by adding baryta-water. The barium sulphate 
formed is removed by filtration, and the solution of hydrogen 
peroxide concentrated by being placed over sulphuric acid in 
vacuo. 

The reaction between the barium peroxide and the sulphuric 
acid is represented by the equation 


BaO, + H,SO, = BaSO, + H,0,, 
and that between the sulphuric acid and baryta-water by 
Ba(OH), + H.SO, = BaSO, + 2H,0. 


When hydrogen peroxide is prepared on a large scale for com- 
mercial purposes, phosphoric acid is generally employed instead 
of sulphuric acid, as it is found that a little phosphoric acid 
left in the solution tends to stop the decomposition of the hydrogen 
peroxide. 

The chief impurity in the commercial solution will usually 
be found to be sulphuric acid or phosphoric acid. Either of 
these may be removed by adding baryta-water gradually, as 
long as any precipitate is formed. The precipitated barium 
sulphate or phosphate may then be filtered off. To test for a 
small quantity o a peroxide, add a little chromic acid 
or solution of potassium bichromate mixed with dilute sulphuric 
acid. A bright blue colour is produced, probably due to a 
higher oxide of chromium. If the solution is shaken up with a 
little ether, the coloured compound is concentrated in the ether 
in which it is soluble, and is thus rendered more evident. 

A mineral contains sodium 32°79 per cent., aluminium 
13°02 per cent., fluorine 54°09 per cent. Calculate its 
simplest formula, using the following atomic weights— 

a = 23°05, Al = 271, F=19. Give the detaiJs of your 
calculation.—Dividing the percentage of each element con- 
cerned by its atomic weight, we get 

1. 32°79 _ a ng 
sa 2305 = | 
Al 13°02 _ 48, 


or. 
-i 


£09 
19 
Dividing each quotient by the approximate G.C.M. °5, we get 

Na ' #2 


5 


a> 


5 ce. 


F i) 


= 2°85. 


=3 approximately. 


US ti 
¥-— = 
The formula will therefore be Na,AlF,. This may be written 
3NaF, AIF). 
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Prof. Meiklejohn’s Series. 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. With an 
Introduction and Notes. Edited by Francis Srorr, B.A. 
Crown 8vo, 200 pages, 1s. 6d, 

“There is everything in this book which a student would want for the prepa- 
ration for an examination....It is the most carefully prepared, exhaustive 
book on the play for school use we have seen.”—The Tvachers’ Aid. 


GENERAL INFORMATION QUES- 
TIONS (with ANSWERS and INDEX). By A. B. Cowan. 
Crown 8vo, 200 pages, 1s. 6d. 

“This seems a useful idea; it would certainly be a godsend to an examiner 
setting a ‘general paper’ for boys.”—The Times. 


A NEW ALGEBRA. As far as the Binomial 


Theorem. Including a Chapter on Graphs. By G. CoLiar, 
B.A., B.Sc. (Joint-Author of ‘‘A New Arithmetic”). Crown 
8vo, 438 pages, 4s. 6d. 

“It is hoped that it will be found to embody the best methods of teaching 
the subject, as well as a treatment that is mathematically sound. Special 
attention is called to the early chapters, which are intended to guide thé 
student to a right conception of the subject, and which give improved 
methods of working—for example, complementary addition, contracted mul- 
tiplication and division ; also to the chapters on factors and graphs, and to the 
special care with which the theory has been treated throughout the book.” 


A NEW GEOGRAPHY ON THE COM- 
PARATIVE METHOD. With Coloured Maps and Diagrams, 
and an Outline of Commercial Geography, and Full Index. 
By J. M. D. Merkiesonn, M.A. Twenty - fifth Edition. 
(Revised to 1906.) Crown 8vo, 630 pages, 4s. 6d. 

‘It appears to me to be admirably suited for teachers and advanced scholars. 

It is full of matter, and the matter could not be more effectively arranged.” 


JAMES OoiLviz, Exq., M.A., Principal, The Church of Scotland Training 
College, Aberdeen. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE: The Geography, 
Resources, Commerce, Landways, and Waterways of the 
sritish Dominions Beyond the Seas. With Full Index. By 
J. M. D. Mriktkesonn, M.A. Eighth Edition (Revised to 
1906). Crown 8vo, 360 pages, 3s. 


TEST QUESTIONS IN GEOGRAPHY. 


Selected from Public Examination Papers. Arranged by A. T. 
Fiux. Crown 8vo, 82 pages, 1s, 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL COMPANION. 


Arranged by M. J. C. Mrikitrsoun, B.A. (Oxon.), F.R.G.S. 
6d. net. 





“This little book furnishes a complete digest of the most recent geographical | 


information and territorial change. 


A NEW HISTORY OF ENGLAND AND 


GREAT BRITAIN. With Maps and Tables. By J. M. D. | 


MEIKLEJOHN, M.A. Twenty-second Edition. Crown 8vo, 
740 pages, 4s, 6d, 
“Your books are simply indispensable to students preparing for the 
Certificate Examination, and to pupil teachers.”—H.M. INsrector. 


TEST QUESTIONS IN HISTORY. ‘Se. 


lected from Public Examination Papers. Arranged by A. T. 
Fivux. Crown 8vo, 80 pages, 1s. 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE: Its Gram- 
mar, History, and Literature. By J. M. D. Mrerkiesoun, M.A. 
Twenty-seventh Edition. Enlarged, with Exercises and Addi- 
tional Analysis. Crown 8vo, 470 pages, 4s. 6d. 


“I know of no book generally so suitable for an ordinary student.”— 
ALFRED BARRIBALL, Esq., B.A. 


THE ART OF WRITING ENGLISH. A 


Manual for Students. With Chapters on Paraphrasing, Essay 
Writing, Précis Writing, Punctuation, and other matters. By 
J. M. D. Mrtkitrsoun, M.A. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 
340 pages, 2s. 6d. 


COMPOSITION FOR SCHOOLS AND 
COLLEGES. Based on Outline Essays, with Exercises in 
Style. By C. H. Maxwett, B.A. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo, 138 pages, 1s. 


A NEW ARITHMETIC. By G. A. Curistiay, 
B.A. (Lond.), and G. Cotrar, B.A., B.Sc. (Lond.). Twelfth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 562 pages, 4s. 6d. 


A KEY TO A NEW ARITHMETIC. Net 6s. 
London: MEIKLEJOHN & HOLDEN, 


11 Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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BEGIN A NEW QUARTER APRIL 4. 
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“TO THE BABES FROM WHOM 


WE LEARN.” 


Nature Studies and Fairy Tales. Part IJ, By CaTureRine 
I. Dopp, M.A., Principal of Cherwell College, Oxford. Pub- 


lished by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 


*HIS is the dedication of a book which has been pub- 
lished in the interests of little Britishers who will be- 
come the nation in the years of by-and-by. The talented 
authoress is not without sympathy for or knowledge 
of little children. Indeed, it must be said at once that 
she is brimful of both. Nor is she without experience in 
putting her knowledge into such a form as will appeal 
to those who would learn from her. This is her second 
book on this subject, and “the reception of Part I. has 
made the task of preparing the sequel most interesting 
and congenial.” A book written under such conditions 
should be a valuable one. 
It is not so very long ago that the correlation of sub- 
jects and the method of treating them under the five 


Tue Banes IN THE Woop. 
(From Mise C. 1, Dodd's Nature Studies and Fairy Tales.”) 


formal steps—Preparation, Presentation, Association, 
Generalisation, and Application—were looked upon with 
‘To-day all intelligent educators of the child 
mind know that if any ideas are to dominate they must 
not be isolated ideas, and that great energy is the result 
of large, unbroken masses of thought. So taught Her- 


suspicion, 


bart; so is the teaching of this book. The wall of 
separation is here broken down. 

One of the most eminent, and certainly one of the 
most sympathetic, inspectors of schools was Mr. W. 
Scott Coward, and he, in writmg of this book, says :— 


* | know no other book in which the system of teaching 


by correlation is so well dealt with. It is devoid of all 
unnecessary technicality. It takes for granted the truth 
of certain general fundamental principles, and passing 
on, at once proceeds to treat its subject in its practical, 
concrete aspects, and addresses its efforts to teachers, 
before whom the authoress lays out, in a series of well- 
chosen subjects, the true method of instructing young 
children how to observe natural objects, how to love 
them, and how to connect them, as far as tender minds 
can, with literature and morality.” 

The book is planned and built up in four sections. 
The first is devoted to literature ; not the hard and un- 
interesting fact, fact, nothing but fact sort of “ stuff,” 
but that which appeals so powerfully to the very young, 
the imaginative. The literature is that of the fairy-tale 
nature. The fairy tales are old, but are presented in new 
dresses. They are each used for their own season of the 
year, “ Red Riding-Hood ” and “ The Sleeping Beauty,” 
for example, coming under the heading ofsummer. Even 
a cursory glance at these is sufficient to show that Miss 
Dodd has a perfect control of both subject and scholar. 
Nothing is omitted, but step by step, by talk, question, 
drawing, the lesson is given and devoured. So vivid is 
the descriptive part that you might almost see the 
children plucking the flowers, in very much the same 
way as a football-match spectator will kick the fellow 
in front of him when a brilliant shot has been made by 
a player. It is all so natural. “It was a fine day in 
summer, and the sun shone through the trees. So Red 
Riding-Hood stopped to play with the shadows and to 
pick the pretty flowers.” And then there is a fine 
description of the wolf. Without perceiving it at the 
moment, the child is learning the size, shape, appearance, 
etc., of that animal. No suggestion whatever is made 
as to the voice and speech of the wolf. The child is 
turned completely away from the question—if, indeed, 
it be prompted—by a task: “ Let us draw the grand- 
mother’s bed and the woodman’s axe.” Again, it is so 
natural. 

The fairy-tale studies so treated are as follows: “ Red 
Riding-Hood,” “‘ The Sleeping Beauty,” “ The Babes in 
the Wood,” “Gold-Mary and Pite h- Mary,” “ Snow- 
White and Rose-Red,” and “The Discontented Fir 
Tree.” 

The second section of the book deals with poetry. 

The writer of this review has seen some hundreds of 
infants’ schools, and in conversation with the mistresses 
and teachers has heard the following lamentation more 
frequently than any other: “* Oh that we had a collection 
of young children’s poems only!” They have agreed 
with Miss Dodd, who says that “ poetry cannot come too 
early into education,” and yet have not been able to 
procure the edition which would afford them the help 
they required. Section II. of this book will supply 
many needs, and for a considerable time. The choice 
has been admirably made, and the poems, which in all 
cases are by authors of repute, cover the wide range of 
“ stories from folk-lore and legend, as well as old rhymes, 
riddles, carols, and songs which have grown up among 
simple folk.” These are “ wisely mingled with simple 
poems of nature—the song of the bird, the rush of the 
river, the colour of the flower, and the habits of birds 
and beasts.” As in the case of the fairy stories, the 
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MAGMILLAN’S CONFERENCE EXHIBIT 


1907 
NEW PUBLICATIONS TO BE SEEN AT MACMILLAN’S STALL, No. I7c 


READERS 


DRAWING 


Representatives Present— Messrs. A. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., ST. MARTIN’S STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


Maemillan’s “New Globe” Readers. 
An entirely New Set of Literary Readers. The 
Infant Series (4 books), beautifully illustrated in 
Colours, and Books I. to VI. now ready. 


Macmillan’s Story Readers, 
Introductory, Books I. and II. Illustrated by 
Actual Photographs of Children. 


Junior Country Readers. I., II., III. 
Senior Country Readers. I., IL, III. 


Every Teacher in Town and Country should see 
this Series of Readers. 


The ~ Globe <a Geography Readers. 
x T. Morcut, F.R.G Beautifully illus- 
ae 


New History Readers. 
On Concentric Plan and correlated with Geog- 
raphy. Primary, Junior, Intermediate, and 
Senior. 


Nature Knowledge Readers. 
By V. T. Mure F.R.G.8. Illustrated in 
Colours. 


Nature Study Drawing Cards. 
The only series giving the Actual Leaf, and 
showing its application to Design in Firm and 
Flexible Point Drawing. 


SEE FULL CATALOGUE-FREE ON APPLICATION. 
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ARITHMETIC The Rational Arithmetic. 

(Based on Scheme No, 2 in “ Suggestions.”) By 
Groror Ricks, B.Sc. (Thirty-three years In- 
spector to L.S.B. and L.C.C.) 

Scholar’s Books. 
First to Seventh Year's Courses, 3d. each. 

Teacher's Books, 
First to Seventh Year's Courses, Sd. each. 


Macmillan's Picture Arithmetic. 
I., 11., 111. A novel Supplementary Series for 
Young Children, 


HYGIENE. ETC. A Health Reader. 
ath. Mii} 


. KE. Sueuiy, M.A., M.D., and E. Srex- 
4 4 B.Se, Iilustrated, In Three Books 
Book L., for children of 9 to 10 years of age, 1s. 


First Lessons on Health. 


By the late Sir Micnar. Foster, 


Murché's Domestic Seience Readers. 
. to . 


SINCING British Songs for British Boys. 
Editions A, B, and C, 
ECONDAR A large Selection of New Books on English Litera 


ture, French, Mathematics, and other subjects, 
will be exhibited. 


HIGHER BOOKS 





E. PITT, 


E. W. WESTMACOTT, and H, C. CASTLE, 




















PROGRESSIVE ARITHMETIC. 


Book I., 2d.; II. 2d.; III., 2d.; IV., 3d.; V., 4d. 


1. Exercises, numerous and varied— 


Each book contains a full year’s work. In no class and at 
no stage is the pupil required to work for days or weeks 
in the one groove. There is variety to add interest and 
make the arithmetic lesson, under the guidance of the 
teacher, alive. 


2. Constant Revision— 


In nearly every exercise there is included material for 
revision, thus making sure that no previous instruction has 
been forgotten. 


3. Concrete and Abstract Examples— 


Concrete examples are introduced at the earliest stage and 
continued throughout the series; but abstract examples 
are numerous and judiciously intermingled, so as to secure 
sufficient practice in the manipulation of figures, 


4. Mental Arithmetic— 
Types and suggestions of a practical nature, suitable to 
the stage arrived at by the pupil, have been placed at the 
end of each book. 


5. Arrangement— 


Each page has at the head the new matter introduced into 
the exercises on that page. The pupil, therefore, has 
before his eyes the information required in the working of 
the new problems. The language throughout is simple. 


This series of Arithmetics is more nearly on the lines given in the 
New Suggestions than any books at present published. 


ROBT. GIBSON & SONS (Glasgow), Ltd., 


GIBSON’S 








45 QUEEN STREET. 











JOHNSTON’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


INSECTIVOROUS PLANTS. 


Size, 28 inches by 35 inches. Price 3s. 6d. 
This chart shows a few of the plants in this group in their true 





form and colour. Notes on each q ant at. foot of chart. It is uni 


form in style to the well-known ‘‘ Botany for Beginners ” series, 








BOTANIST’S ALBUM. 


Size, 11} inches by 12} inches, Containing fifty Plant 
Schedules printed on transparent paper interleaved w ith thick 
cartridge paper for the mounting of specimens. Price 5s. net. 
Teachers will find this a most suitable book for keeping speci 
mens for the Nature Study Lesson as well as for keeping the results 
of ‘* Botany ” rambles. 


BATHY-OROGRAPHICAL MAP OF 
BRITISH ISLES. 


Scale, 30 miles to an inch. Size, 20 inches by 25 inches. 
This carefully-produced map shows very clearly the various 
heights of the land, and also the depths of the seas around the Isles, 


RAINFALL MAP OF BRITISH ISLES. 
Scale, 30 miles to an inch. Size, 20 inches by 25 inches. Pre 
pared from official returns to show the average annual rain 
fall throughout the country. Carefully printed in colours, 
with explanatory table under titles. 





Prices: In sheet, 3s. ; mounted on cloth and rollers 
and varnished, 48, net. 


Complete Catalogue and Prospectuses free on application. 


W. & A. K. JOHNSTON, Ltd., 


Edina Works, EDINBURGH. 
7 Paternoster Square, LONDON, E.C. 
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poems have been arranged in the seasons to which they 
refer. 

Section III. consists of “‘ Nature Studies worked out.” 

These, too, are arranged in seasons. With such a 
teacher as Miss Dodd, it is not surprising to find Mr. 
Scott Coward saying of her work :—“ I will not enlarge 
upon the profound philosophy which underlies aJl her 
teaching. I restrict myself to directing attention to 
the admirable logical connection between the different 
lessons in each course, which, placing each lesson in the 
proper place in the general perspective, gives the unity 
and solidarity to the course which are among the most 
valuable of the results sought to be attained—unity in 
the sense that knowledge of widely varying kinds can and 
must be drawn together in the work of education, if the 
mind is to be a well-ordered instrument of life, and not 
merely the accurate recorder of disconnected facts ; 
solidarity, if the labour of teaching is to be economised, 
and end in the building of symmetrical structures, well 
compacted, out of materials that otherwise must remain 
floating.” This is exactly what the teacher who uses 
this book will say herself. The studies follow naturally, 
they are well elaborated, and deal with subjects for 
which specimens can always be procurable in the proper 
season. 

The last section contains illustrations over and above 
those used in the actual lessons. Taking once more, for 


Tur Lirrie Fir Tree. 
(From Miss C. 1. Dodd's “ Nature Studies and Fairy Tales,”) 


the sake of example, the lesson on Red Riding-Hood, the 
following are the extra illustrations which are intended for 
use in the drawing lesson: the stool in grandmother's 
cottage, Red Riding-Hood’s basket, a plate of cheese- 
cakes, a pat of butter, a jar of honey, and a beehive, the 
ellipse being dealt with as the fundamental base of all 
the drawings. Following the examples of lined copies 
are fourteen pages of beautifully printed brush-drawing 
In this way the book is thoroughly complete. 
It comes from the mind and pen of an able exponent ; 
it has been published in an effective way—clear, neat, 
and good ; and if anything further were wanting in its 
praise, it should be said that, in addition to the intro- 
<luction written by Mr. W. Scott Coward, the following 
have materially assisted in its production: the students 
of Cherwell Hall, Oxford ; Miss Mildred Field (sugges- 
tions and help in connection with some of the autumn 
and winter nature studies); Miss Laura Start (black- 
board sketches and illustrations) ; and Professor Weiss, 
who has read the nature lessons through, and has 
guaranteed their accuracy. ‘ Let us plant ideas in our 
pupils’ minds and enlarge their mental view,” was the 
maxim—or, at least, one of the maxims—of Herbart. It 
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has also been the maxim of Miss Dodd, and has been 
most effectively carried out in her book. 


HIGH ART 
The Menpes Serics of Great Masters. 


AT LOW PRICES. 
(A. and C. Black.) 


For a long time we have been able to purchase autotypes of 
the great world pictures of varying quality, but Messrs. Black 
have now mace it possible to procure at a low price some of the 
world’s greatest pictures in a close approximation to the original 
colours. Our readers have seen coloured reproductions of master- 
pieces of art which have sent them home to gaze with admira- 
tion upon their autotypes; but this new series, which is issued 
under the superintendence of Mr. Mortimer Menpes, does not 
belong to that class of work. 

The pictures are facsimiles in colour of the original pictures, 
and judging from the specimen we have personally examined— 
that of Reynolds’s “Age of Innocence ’’—we can honestly sup- 
port the claim made by the publishers in the following words : 
“It is difficult, looking at the reproductions, to remember that 
they are not really oil paintings—the infinite softness, the tones 
of age, the very cracks in the canvas, are all so faithfully repro- 
duced that one receives from them the same impressions as from 
the original pictures.” 

The ten subjects at present included in the series are: “The 
Age of Innocence”’ already mentioned, Van Dyck’s “ William 
of Orange,” Romney’s “Lady Hamilton,” Hals’s “ Laughing 
Cavalier,’ Greuze’s “Study of Grief,’ Gainsborough’s “ Mrs. 
Siddons,”’ Reynolds’s “‘ Nelly O’ Brien,” Bellini’s ‘‘ Doge of Venice,” 
Rembrandt’s “ Old Lady,” and Botticelli’s ‘“ Virgin and Child.” 
The series is therefore more or less representative, though neces- 
sarily it does not afford very wide scope for individual tastes ; 
but the publishers will, we hope, give us more in the immediate 
future. The “ Age of Innocence ”’ and “ The Prince of Orange ” 
ought to be seen on the walls of every school in the land. (See 
page 548.) 

A NEW 


A Graduated French Reader for Beginners. 
(Thomas Nelson and Sons.) 


FRENCH READER. 
By Alec Cran, M.A. 


Mr. Cran has added another to the list of very useful and 
practical books he has written on the teaching of French. He 
is convinced of the importance of exercising the pupil, during 
even the earlier stages of his study of a foreign language, in 
translating into the language he is studying. This is a perfectly 
sound principle, but its application has fallen into somewhat 
of discredit from the poor results shown by young students who 
attempt in an examination paper to turn an unprepared passage 
into another language. Mr. Cran accompanies each of his stories 
with an imitative exercise in English based on the story, and 
intended to be turned into French. After the French story 
has been thoroughly mastered by the pupil, and been made the 
subject of question and answer in French, the pupil should be 
able to take up the imitative exercise with very great profit. 
The usefulness of Mr. Cran’s book is enhanced by sections on 
ordinary idioms in French, the chief points in grammar, and the 
main parts of the common irregular verbs. A vocabulary is 
added of the most difficult words and phrases in each of the 
exercises. We heartily recommend Mr. Cran’s book as one 
which, in the hands of a skilful teacher, will help to lay a base 
of sound and thorough knowledge of the elements of the French 
language. 

FRENCH WITHOUT EFFORT. 
First Steps in French. Word Pictures in 
rimées). By S. Christina Boyd. 


This is a very bright and helpful introduction to the study 
of French. The writer adopts in the main the principles of the 
reform method of modern language teaching, but recognises that 
unity of method does not preclude variety of application. The 
slavish imitation of German text-books founded on the more 
or less complete exclusion of the mother tongue in teaching the 
modern language and employing intuitive methods cramps the 
teacher’s individuality, and leads to that deadly dullness which 
is the unpardonable sin in all instruction. The author sets out 
from the principle that the memory of ordinary words and 
phrases in a foreign tongue aids powerfully in acquiring what 
is called the Sprachgefiihl, and that rhyme and rhythm | in 
the learning and retention of what is taught. But in French 
poetry, as in the poetry of other languages, the language is not 
that of conversation. Mrs. Boyd accordingly constructed her 
own rhymes, making them scan if read as they would be spoken. 
For instance :— 


Rhyme (Causeries 
(John Murray.) 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Now Ready, with Maps and Plans, crown 8vo, price 4s. 6d. 
Or in three parts, 2s. each. Part I., to 1509, A.D. ; Part II, 1509-1714; Part III., 1689 1901. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. — 


For Use in Schools. 
By ARTHUR D. INNES, M.A., sometime Scholar of Oriel College, Oxford. 


This work is a complete History of England from the time when her written records begin to the close of the Nineteenth 
Century, the reign of Queen Victoria and the South African War. A due sense of proportion, however, is observed in treat- 
ing the succeeding periods, the modern history being dealt with at much greater length than the medieval, the centuries 
preceding the Sdeaelion occupying only one-third of the entire text. That is to say, the study of developments rather 
than that of origins is regarded as of primary educational value. 


A Prospectus will be sent on application. Copies of the History may be seen at the Cambridge University Press 
Stall in the Publishers’ Exhibition at the N.U.T. Conference at Oxford. 





BALLADS AND POEMS ILLUSTRATING ENGLISH 
HISTORY. Edited by Frank Sivawick. Extra foolscap 8vo, 1s. 6d. 

While a number of the poems in this book are to be found in many similar 
collections of historical poems, the selection includes many less hackneyed 
poems, and, in particular, several fine ballads, some of which have hitherto 
not been put before young pupils. The poems are arranged in chronological 
order of subject-matter, and notes, mainly biographical afd historical, are 
added at the end of the book. 


A BOOK OF ENGLISH POETRY FOR THE YOUNG. 
Arranged for Preparatory and Elementary Schools by W. H. Woopwarp, 
Professor of Education in the University of Liverpool. Extra foolscap 
8vo, Is. 6d. 


A SECOND BOOK OF ENGLISH POETRY FOR THE 
YOUNG. Arranged for Secondary and High Schools by W. H. Woop- 
warp. Extra foolscap 8vo, 1s. 6d. 

Athen eum. —* Selections of this kind have much improved since former 
days, and that made here is admirably catholic, including the work of several 
stirring writers, like the late E. E. Bowen, Mr. Kipling, Mr. Newbolt, and 
W. E. Henley.” 





I 
THE ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. With a 
Chapter on Essay Writing. By A. S. West, M.A., Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Extra foolscap Svo, 28. 6d. 

Atheneum.—* We are pleased to see an enlarged edition of ‘The Elements 
of English Grammar,’ by Alfred 8. West. It is a good, solid book, which has 
had wide popularity, This edition contains a new section on Essay Writing, 
which strikes us as thoroughly practical, and supplying a needed protest 
against preciosity and allusiveness.” 


A CHAPTER ON ESSAY WRITING. Reprinted from 


“The Elements of English Grammar.” 32 pages, 4d. 


AN ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS. By the 


same author. 100th to 125th Thousand. 1s. 
Schoolmaster.—“ It is a capital little work, which we can heartily recommend.” 


ELEMENTARY COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. By Hvucn 
Rosert Mit, Sc.D., LL.D., F.R.S.E., F.R.S.G.8. Extra foolscap Svo. 
Sixth Impression. 1s. 6d. (‘‘ Pitt Press Series."’) 





LONDON: CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE, FETTER LANE—C. F. CLAY, Manager. 





Crowa 8vo. 108 pages. s0 Illustrations. Price 1s. 
Set of Models of Ear, 10s. 6d. 


SOUND AND RHYTHM. 


By W. EDMUNDS, M.A. (Cantab.). 


“This is an admirable little book. The elements of physiological acoustics 
are descr'bed with remarkable lucidity and accuracy, and there is a wealth of 
illustration both in the text and in the diagrams."— Nature, 





BAILLIERE, TINDALL, & COX, 
8 Honrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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NOW READY. 





Price 3d.; post free, 4d. 





Che Practical Ceacher’s Art Monthly 


FOR APRIL. 
FULLY ILLUSTRATED CONTENTS: 


SOME BRITISH ETCHERS BEFORE 1880. 


SOLUTIONS TO THE PERSPECTIVE EXAMINA- 
TION PAPER. 


A FURTHER COURSE OF CLAY MODELLING. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL: CAMBERWELL 
SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAPTS. 





A COURSE OF REPOUSSE. 
EDUCATIONAL HANDWORK ASSOCIATION. 
METAL WORK FOR SCHOOLS. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR A MONTH’S DRAWING 
LESSONS. 





Order from your Bookseller now, or send to 


“The Practical Teacher” Office—T. NELSON & SONS, 35 & 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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“ J’ai un grand chat noir 
Et souvent, le soir 
Dormant sur sa natte 
Il étend sa patte 
Et ses griffes de fer,” ete. 


The rhymes are followed by conversations, which are necessarily 
not limited to what is given in the text, but can be extended 
at the teacher's pleasure, and linked up with previous conversa- 
tions The book is adapted for both older and younger children. 
The amount of grammar which can be deduced from the sentences 
used will be greater for the former than the latter. For those 
teachers who use the phonetic symbols, the eausertes and con- 
versations are repeated in phonetic text. The book is well 
illustrated, and the hints given as to its use will be found very 
helpful by teachers. We heartily recommend Mrs. Boyd's volume 
to the notice of teachers who are on the look-out for a text-book 
which is both practical and interesting. 
A MUCH-NEEDED TEXT-BOOK. 
Outlines of European History. By A. J. Grant, M.A. (Long- 
mans, Green, and Co.) 


We extend a hearty welcome to a text-book of Euro 
history which is neither too bulky nor packed with irrelevant 


national story find no place in it except by way of illustration 
and allusion. This is one method of dealing with the subject ; 
but, in our opinion at least, there is a more excellent way. 


TWO USEFUL HANDBOOKS. 


The Schoolmaster’s Y ear-Book and Directory, 1907. (Swan Sonnen- 
schein and Co.) 


This hardy annual now extends to some five hundred and 
seventy-six pages, and contains a review of the year, dealing 
with registration and organisation in secondary schools, par- 
ticulars of educational societies, universities, colleges, medical 
schools, examinations, and educational publications. Besides 
this, we have a chronicle of events in 1906, and a great deal of 
miscellaneous information of service to all engaged in secondary 
education. The directory proper contains an alphabetical list 
of teachers in schools of a more or less secondary type, as well 
as a list of secondary schools for boys in England and Wales, 
with a few in Sco’ and Ireland. Personally, we often wonder 
how we managed to get along without this volume. 


The Cyclopedia of Education. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.) 
This is huge value for half a crown, net. It is described as 
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ReyNoups’s ** Ace oF Iynocence.” (A. and C. Black.) 


detail. “The greatest prize,” writes Professor Grant, “ that 
awaits the student of history is not a knowledge of antiquarian 
detail, but the wide outlook over all the ages, and an understand- 
ing of the chief phases through which civilisation has passed, 
and of the chief influences that have moulded it.” 

The author divides his work into three parts, entitled The 
Classical World, The Middle Ages, and The Modern World respec- 
tively. He begins with early Greece, and ends with the unifica- 
tion of Italy and Germany. His style of writing is very attractive, 
far removed from that of the ordinary manual of history. The 
selection of topics is excelient, and the whole is unified by devot- 
ing attention chiefly to Western Europe, and showing the rise, 
meaning, decline, and fall of what Freeman calls’ “ the central 
fact in European history '’—namely, the Holy Roman Empire. 
The book is well printed, well illustrated, and provided with 
excellent maps. Teachers will note that the history dealt with 
does not include that of Britain, and that events in our own 


a “practical handbook of reference on all subjects connected 
with education, comprising articles by eminent educational 
specialists,” and the object of the editor is to make the com- 
pendious volume “ useful to all who take an interest in educational 
questions, and especially to those engaged in teaching.” The 
writers of the various articles are educationists of weight and 
repute who “ ought to know,” and they deal with numerous 
suhdecte in reference to education, even with Utilitarianism and 
Swedenborgianism. ‘The article on “ Standards” is a little out 
of date, containing as it does the old Code syllabus for elementary 
schools. We suggest in the next issue an article on “ Official 
Suggestions,” and an outspoken one. There is an entry under 
“ Stupidity ;"" but no notice is taken of the educational journals, 
except our esteemed contemporary the University Correspondent. 
There are nearly thirty pages on schools of antiquity, and four 
on university robes. We are glad to learn that “ there are ~0~ 
very few unsatisfactory private venture schools.” 
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MY NEED! 








A thoroughly Well-Qualified, Up- 


to-Date, Reliable Assistant—crammed 





with the products of experience— 
overflowing with hints and suggestions 


of the most useful kind. 














HOW TO SATISFY IT: 
BY TAKING 


Che. . 


Ceachers’ Aid 
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An immensely Practical Weekly Journal, 





indispensable to all Classes of Teachers 

—Heads, Assistants, Pupil Teachers. 
Ww 

Every conceivable phase of School Subjects 


dealt with in able and original manner. 


Full of latest information—in fact, right 
abreast of the tape. 


Full of surprising suggestions. 
Unique devices devised, described, and ex- 
plained. 
Ww 
A Real Aid to the. . 


Wide-awake Teacher. 








Ww 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
Post free—Twelve Months, 6s. ; 
Six Months, 3s. sd. ; 
Three Months, ts. 8d. ; 
or in Monthly Parts, 7d. 


Specimen Copy Post Free. 











Address: 
MANAGER, 3 Racquet Court, 
Fleet Street, London, E.C. 








THE NEW PHYSICS AND 
CHEMISTRY. 


A Series of Popular Essays on Physical 
and Chemical Subjects. 


By W. A. SHENSTONE, F.R.S., 


Senior Science Master in Clifton College, Author of “The Life and Work 
Large Post 8vo.} of Justus von Liebig,” ete. (7s. 6d. net, 


Schoolmaster : ‘‘In every way suitable for those whose know- 
ledge of science is not very deep, but who are able to follow with 
intelligence a reasonably clear exposition. To such we can 
cordially recommend the book, feeling sure they will not be 
disappointed with it.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


Now Ready, Fifth Edition. 


ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. 


By Proressors CLOWES and COLEMAN, Specially adapted for use in 

Organised Science Schools and Technical Institutes, and for prepesing for the 

Oxford and Cambridge Junior and Senior Local, the Matriculation and Inter- 

mediate Science Examinations of the London University, and the Board of 

Education's Examinations in Practical Inorganic Chemistry (Stages I. to II.), 

CONTENTS :—PART L.—Gevenat Curmistuy.—The Metric System; Chemical Manipu- 
lation; Air, Water, Combustion, and the important Non- Metals; Preparations ; 
Elementary Quantitative Measurements. 








PART IL—Anatyticat Curwistny.— Analytical Operations: Reactions and Identifica- 
tion of the Common Metals and Acid Radicles; Acidimetry and Alkalimetry; 
Volumetric Extimations by Dichromate, Permanganate, Iodine, and Silver Nitrate ; 
Gravimetric Estimation of the Common Metals and Acid Radicles; Pre parations, 


Part I., 198 pages, 75 Engravings, 2s. 6d. net, 
Part II., 237 pages, 20 Engravings, 2s. 6d. net, 
Clowes and Coleman's QUANTITATIVE CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, 
Seventh Edition. 126 Engravings 


Clowes’ PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY AND QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS, 


Seventh Edition. 101 Engravings 





London: J. & A. CHURCHILL, 7 Great Marlborough Street. 








T sell cycles at Half Makers’ Prices, and am the 
only dealer in the world who does so. ~ 
lore buying a cycle get a quotation from me— 
the stupendous reductions I make will astound you. 
sell ALL the leading Coventry makes—RO 
RY-C: NGE, IUMPHS, CENTAURS, 
PREMIERS, HUMBERS, PROGRESS, SWIFTS, and 
SINGERS, on Easy Terms, at Pounds below Makers’ 
and Agents’ Cash Prices. RUDGE-WHITWORTHS 
from £5. Machines on approval. 


A HIGH "Ea aa MADE CYCLE 


FOR £23, 188. Cath, oR 
Bs. MONTHLY. 




















Write ~ 
Lists 12 Years’ 


TO-DAY. rie fu: Guarantee. 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST CYCLE Ie ER (Dept. P25), COVENTRY. 











Continuous : 
Mental Arithmetic. 


A Graded Course for all the Classes of the Elementary School, 
by G. F. SMITH, B.A., LL.D. 


Exrract rkom Prerace: ‘The work is the outcome of 20 years’ experience 
in the testing of this sub ect, and is the result of the conviction that Mental 
Arithmetic can only attain its highest value when it combines reasoning with 
calculation. The aim of the work is not only to test but to teach the subject. 
The reasoning involved in the exercises will be of material aid in the solution 
of arithmetical problems, and will pave the way to an intelligent study of 
Euclid’s Elements.” 











Complete Educational Catalogues post free. 


T. NELSON & SONS, LONDON, EDINBURGH, 
DUBLIN, AND NEW YORK. 
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A NEW LITERATURE COURSE. 
Murray's English Literature Series. By E. W. Edmunds, M.A., 
and Frank Spooner, B.A. (John Murray.) 

A short time ago Mr. Murray sent us notice of a new series 
of books on English literature, dealing with the subject some- 
what in the manner in which Mr. Mackail deals with Latin 
literature in his admirable manual, and Mr. J. R. Green and 
Mr. C. R. L. Fletcher deal with English history—that is, not 
merely giving a dry record of writers and their books, but tracing 
the growth of English literature and the causes to which its 
force and wealth are due, and introducing just so much of biog- 
raphy and incident as may serve to link the narrative on to the 
history of our country. The new books were to form such a 
series as might be read with pleasure and interest by all in- 
telligent people, although primarily intended for educational 
purposes. The first volume was to deal with the sixteenth and 
early part of the seventeenth century, and to be accompanied 
by three graduated volumes of extracts, each complete in itself, 
and designed for upper, middle, and lower forms in secondary 
schools respectively. We have now received the first four 
volumes of the new series. The literary handbook or guide 
deals lucidly and in an interesting manner with the Elizabethan 
veriod, allotting three chapters out of seventeen to Shakespeare. 
here is no attempt to connect Elizabethan literature with that 
of an earlier time ; and seeing that the author’s avowed object 
is to get the student to read for himself as much of the actual 
literature of the period as he possibly can, we think that the 
method is right. Having, presumably, whetted the appetite of 
the student for reading at least parts of the works under review, 
the author directs attention to the companion volumes of ex- 
tracts from which the hunger may be appeased. The junior 
book is full of good things, but a trifle erotic for this stage. The 
intermediate course has very little Shakespeare, but contains, 
we are glad to see, part of Drayton’s Nymphidia. The senior 
course is somewhat severe, even for a top form, and a little daring 
in its inclusion of Spenser's Epithalamion, and Marlowe’s sensuous 
Hero and Leander, beautiful as they are. Shakespeare is here also 
ae represented, but a special volume on this poet is announced. 
Ve wish we had space to do full justice to these beautiful books. 
The scheme is well planned, and the series is worthy of the careful 
attention of all secondary teachers, as well as tutors in our 
universities and training colleges. 


AN IMPORTANT MATTER. 

Notes on the Care of Babies and Young Children. For the Use of 
Teachers. By Blanche Tucker. (Longmans, Green, and Co.) 
The appalling waste of infant life, due to preventible causes, 
has at last permeated the lay mind, and public health authorities 
everywhere are devising methods of combating the greatest of 
all preventible causes—ignorance. Owing to a variety of reasons, 
too many working-class mothers of the present day know abso- 
lutely nothing about the rearing of children; yet many of them 
resent instruction, and are prone to say, like the dame of tradition, 
“Fancy trying to teach me about babies. Why, I’ve buried 
nine myself!’’ Obviously the right place to inculcate elementary 
maternal education is the upper division of the elementary school, 

and to this end Miss Tucker has compiled a little book of teachin 
notes, which bears the imprint of knowledge, experience, and skill 
on every page. Every aspect of baby management—clothing, 
food, sleep, exercise, ailments, etc.—is dealt with in the most 
practical manner, and in the simplest language, and the result is 
a work which will be a vade mecum to teachers, and may prove a 
godsend to the nation. We cordially recommend the little work. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 
ENGLISH. 


Higher English. By FP. J. Rahtz, M.A., B.Sc. (Methuen.)—Pre- 
pared “ primarily for the London Matriculation and similar exami- 
nations." Concise and business-like. Excellent for the purpose. 

Scott's “The Talisman.” Edited by A. S. Gaye, B.A. (Cam- 
bridge Press.)—With introduction, notes, and glossary. Well 
printed in clear type. 

A Midsummer Night's Dream, and King Lear. ‘* Swan Edition.” 
(Longmans, Green, and Co.)—T wo volumes of a series well known 
in schools of all grades. Introductions, notes, and satisfactory 
pictures. 

Tales of the Fairies; Tales of the Round Table; Tales of 
Romance. (Longmans, Green, and Co.)—Material drawn from 
Andrew Lang's well-known series, with illustrations by H. 
Ford and Lancelot Speed. Reading books of the newest type. 

Essays and Letters of Charles Lamb. Selected and Edited by 
A. Guthkelch. (Bell and Sons.) —Excellent selection. Short in- 
troduction, and shorter notes. 


Tennyson's ‘Tiresias and Other Poems.” Edited by F. J. 
Rowe and W. T. Webb. (Macmillan and Co.)—Six of the longer 
poems. Interesting introduction and notes. 

Literary Readers. Book I. (A. and C. Black.)—Good specimen 
of the elementary school miscellaneous “reader.” Clear type 
and good pictures. 

Shakespeare’s ‘The Tempest.” Edited by C. W. Crook, B.A., 
B.Sc. (Ralph, Holland, and Co.)—Interleaved edition ; adequate 
introduction; good footnotes; questions and index. Capital 
edition for students. 

The Merchant of Venice ; Julius Cesar. (W.and R. Chambers.) 
—Text only, in limp cloth, at fourpence each play. Rather 
small, but very clear type. 

The Traveller and The Deserted Village. (Cambridge Press.) — 
Text, thirty-five pages; introduction, ten pages; notes and 
index, forty-four pages. 


MopERN LANGUAGES. 

A New French Grammar. By R. H. Allpress, M-A., and 
J. Lafitte, B.-és-L. (Cassell and Co.)—Reader, grammatical sum- 
mary, exercises, and vocabulary. First portion illustrated. 

Balzac’s “ Pierrette.” Edited by Theodora de Sélincourt. (Clar- 
endon Press.)—One of the Oxford Higher French series. Good 
introduction (in English); type of text rather small for prose ; 
explanatory notes. 

Victor Hugo's ‘ Hernani.” Edited by C. Kemshead, B.A. 
(Clarendon Press.)—Uniform with the above. Excellent por- 
trait of the author in his youth. 

A Synopsis of French Grammar. By C. W. P. Martinnant, B.A. 
(Normal Press.) —The essentials of accidence and syntax in tabular 
form. Excellent for examination pur s 

A First Reader in Esperanto. By E. A. Lawrence. (Stead.)— 
For those beginning the study of the universal language. Prose 
and verse, including well-known es and poems translated. 
Gaudeamas becomes éjoju, goju ni, kolegoj, etc. With Plena 
Gramatiko in three and a half pages. 

Die Ahnen. Part I., Ingo. Von Gustav Freytag. Adapted and 
Edited by Otto Siepmann. (Macmillan and Co.)—Interesting 
introduction ; beautifully printed text; one page of notes to 
three of text; appendices for viva voce and idiomatic practice. 
Excellent edition. 

French Idioms and Proverbs. By De V. Payen-Payne. (D. 
Nutt.)—Fifth revised and enlarged edition. Arranged in alpha- 
betical order; thus under Chat occurs A bon chat, bon rat, etc. 
English index. 

MATHEMATICS. 


Geometry. By S. O. Andrew, M.A. (John Murray.)—Revised 
edition. On best modern lines; mainly experimental; more 
than a thousand examples. 

Modern Commercial Arithmetic, Part I. By George H. Douglas, 
M.A. (Macmillan and Co.)—Office arithmetic; concise and 
business-like ; author under no educational delusions. 

Geometry, Theoretical and Practical. By W. P. Workman, M.A., 
and A. G. Cracknell, M.A. (W. B. Clive.)—Section IV. of a 
complete work on this subject ; deals with rectangles and poly 
gons. Mr. Workman’s name is a guarantee, 


GEOGRAPHY. 
A Modern Geography. By C. A. Wood, M.A. (Normal Press.) 


—A concise text-book, plunging the student in medias res. 
Good sketch maps ; bears the mark of the practical teacher. 

A Scientific Geography. By E. W. Heaton, B.Sc. Book I11., 
Europe. (Ralph, Holland, and Co.)—A good student’s book ; 
suggestive and thought-provoking. 

Trewistien Geography—The British Empire. By F. D. Her- 
bertson, B.A. (A. and C. Black.)—One of a well-known series ; 
contains extracts from works of travel; splendid companion to 
the text-book ; forty good illustrations. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Theory of Music. By J. Lightfoot, D.Sc., Mus. Bac. 
(Ralph, Holland, and Co.)— For students and teachers; both 
notations. 

Practical Lessons in School Singing. By T. Maskell Hardy. 
(Charles and Dible.)\—Complete school course by a practical 
enthusiast. 

General Information Questions, with Answers. By A. B. Cowan. 
(Meiklejohn and Holden.)—Wide range; good for students. Is 
a planet a disc of steady light ? We wish to know. 

The A B C of Needlework. By B. L. Blackmore. (Ralph, 
Holland, and Co.)—Preface by Miss Loch of the London County 
Council. Diagrams on almost every page. 

A Health Reader. By C. E. Shelly, M.A., M.D., and E. Sten- 
house, B.Sc. (Macmillan and Co.)—A sensible attempt to deal 


~with an all-important subject. Good illustrations. 
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Lec. Hardt muths ,, 
HiNOOp 
ENCILS 








The Pencil that gives the most satisfactio1 

is L. & C. HARDTMUTH’S KOH-I-Noor. 

It is without flaw or fault—the perfection 

of pencil production. The lead is prepared 

and compressed by a process which gives 

it an inimitable touch—smooth as velvet. 
KOH-LNOOR Pencils are one price everywhere—44. each, or 
3s. 6d. for one dozen. Of Stationers, Photographic Dealers, 
=) and Artists’ Colourmen. Dainty Booklet on Pencils post free 


fom L& (. HARDTMUTH, 12 Golden Lane, London, E.C. 




















CUSACK’S 
DAY TRAINING COLLEGE, 


White Street, Finsbury Street, and Ropemaker 
Street, Moorfields, London, E.C. 
Telephone—3379 Wall. 

Principal—Mr, J. CUSACK, LL.D. 

The following Classes, Oral and Correspondence, are now-at work, 
and New Students can enter at once :— 

CERTIFICATE, 1907 and 1908. 

PRELIM. CERTIFICATE. Saturday. Part I. 1908. 

PRELIM. CERTIFICATE. Parts I. and II. Every Day. 

CANDIDATES AND PUPIL TEACHERS. Every Day and 
Saturday Classes. 

OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE LOCALS. 

COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. All Classes and Diplomas. 

KINDERGARTEN CERT., NATIONAL FROEBEL UNION. 


COMMERCIAL CLASSES, DAY AND EVENING. All Subjects. 
CIVIL SERVICE DAY CLASSES for MEN, BOY, WOMEN, 
and GIRL CLERKS. 

COMMERCIAL CLASSES FOR TEACHERS in COMMERCIAL LAW, 
BANKING and CURRENCY, METHODS and MACHINERY of 
BUSINESS, and ECONOMICS on SATURDAYS. 





SCHOOL TEACHERS’ MUSIC CERTIFICATE. 


Lecturer: Mr. H. J. FINNEY, A.R.C.M., 
Member of Tonic Sol-fa College. 


A Class in preparation for the above Certificate will meet on SATURDAY 
MORNINGS from 11 to 12. The Course will include special lessons on VOICE 
PRODUCTION and the methods of teaching Singing. The relation of the 
Tonic Sol-fa Notation to the Staff Notation and methods of teaching same will 
be demonstrated. 

Teachers will find the Course an invaluable aid in the teaching of Music ac- 
cording to the recent ‘‘ Suggestions” issued by the Board of Education, 

The 8.T.M.C. is a valuable qualification which every Teacher should possess. 

An Examination will be held during the mouth of June. Fee for the 
Course, 7s. 6d 


Students should apply at once for Prospectus and full particulars of Classes 





they wish to enter. All applicat ons to be addressed to the SECRETARY. 





DELICIOUS COFFEE 


RED 
WHITE 
« BLUE 


FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 


In making, use less quantity, it being so much stronger than 
ordinary COFFEE. 











England’s Best Value 


BONGOLA 
TEA 


Has no Equal 
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CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS 


S464. & 
Page (Ordinary). ° ° ° ° : °° § § O 
Back Page . . . e ° ° . - 660 
Half Page . . . . ‘ ‘ ° . Sta 6 


| Quarter Page . ‘ ° ° e . 


2e d. 

ee & 7 6 

One-eighth Page ° ° ° ° ‘ - O15 O 
*.* Special Terms for Series on application. 





THE PRACTICAL TEACHER is published on the 25th of each month. Advertisements should reach the 
Office not later than the 10th of the month. 


THOMAS NELSON AND SONS, 35 and 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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THOMAS NELSON AND SONS’ 


ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES. 








A Series of Modern Geographical Readers, adapted to the 
Specimen Schemes of the Board of Education. 


The 
World and its People. 


VIVIDLY WRITTEN from recent sources of information, 
and SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED with a profusion 
of Coloured and other plates. 


NEW VOLUME. 
LITTLE FOLKS OF OTHER LANDS. . . 104. 


FIRST STEPS IN GEOGRAPHY. 

128 pages. 8 Coloured Plates. 10d. 
SEA AND LAND. 160 pages. 8 Coloured Plates, 1s. 
ENGLAND AND WALES. 

208 pages. 8 Coloured Plates. 1s. 3d. 
THE BRITISH ISLES. 

304 pages. 16 Coloured Plates. 1s, 6d, 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 

368 pages. 16 Coloured Plates. 19. 10d, 
EUROPE. 272 pages. 16 Coloured Plates. . - Is, 6d, 
AMERICA. 286 pages. 8 Coloured Plates. - Is, 6d, 
AFRICA. 202 pages. 8 Coloured Plates. . - Is. 6d, 
AUSTRALASIA, 208 pages. 6 Coloured Plates. 1s. 6d. 
ASIA. 360 pages. 16 Coloured Plates. ° - 1s. 6d, 
THE WORLD. 416 pages. 32 Coloured Plates. 2s. 


Specially suited for use with Nelson’s “World and 
its People” Geographical Readers, 


Royal 
Wall Atlases. 


Teaching and Test Maps combined. Printed in Colours 
on strong Manilla Paper. Each Atlas consists of a 
set of Maps attached to a Roller in the manner 
generally adopted for Reading Sheets. 


INTRODUCTORY. 
GEOGRAPHICAL TERMS, Etc. 

9 Sheets. 28 in. by 39}in. 12s. 6d. 
THE BRITISH ISLES. 

12 Maps. 34 in. by 414in. 12s, 6d, 
EUROPE. 12 Maps. 34 in. by 38 in. . ° . 17s. 6d, 
AMERICA. 8 Maps. 34 in. by 38 in. . ° - 12s. 6d, 
AFRICA. 6 Maps. 32in. by 388in. . ° - 12s. 6d, 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 

12 Maps. 34 in. by 38 in. 17s, 6d. 

ASIA. 7 Maps. 34in. by 38in. . ° ° . 12s. 6d, 
THE WORLD. 11 Maps. 34 in. by 38 in. . 12s, 6d. 
BIBLE LANDS. 7 Maps. 41) in. by 31 in. - 158. 








Nelson's 


Supplementary Readers 


A Series of Specially Edited, Specially 

Annotated, and Specially Cheap Supple- 

mentary Readers for the Higher Standards 

and Evening Continuation Schools, designed 

to give a Range and Variety of Good 
Reading. 


Price —Paper, 3d. each; Cloth, 4d. each. 


17 Books now ready. 
List of Titles on application. 





Continuous Readers. 


Nelson’s 6d. Classics. 


A New Series of the most popular reprints 
in Large Readable Type, with beauti- 
fully printed Frontispiece. Tastefully 
bound in Cloth, with gilt lettering on back. 
Unabridged. 64. each net. 
21 Volumes ready. 
List of Titles on application. 











The Royal 
King Infant Series. 


With Coloured llustrations. 
Primers I. and II., and Infant. Readers I., IL., and ITI. 


The Royal 
Prince Readers. 


With Coloured Illustrations. 
Books I. to V. 


The Royal 
Princess Readers. 


With Coloured llustrations. 
Books I. to V. 











Nelson's 


Literature Readers 


For Senior Classes. 
Book I. (Ilustrated), 1s. 64.; Book II. (Illustrated), 2s. 





Nelson's School Circular and Educational Catalogue post free on application. 





T. NELSON & SONS, 35 & 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; Edinburgh, Dublin, and New York. 
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Recent Additions to 


NELSON’S LIST. 
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A New Series of School Poetry Books, containing Selections 
from the Best Poets. :* 


A CYCLE OF SONG. 


24 Books. Each 48 Pages. Paper, 2d.; Limp Cloth, 3d. 


Each volume of this new series is really a MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTION, loosely connected by the central thought 
embodied in the sub-title. 


THE STORY-POEM IS KEPT WELL IN EVIDENCE THROUGHOUT THE ENTIRE SERIES. 
The booklets are beautifully printed in large clear type. 


Following the advice of a large number of teachers of literature and professors of education, the publishers have included in 
this series only a few notes, and have in every way endeavoured to give the books an attractive outward appearance. 
Teachers and others interested in the newer methods of English literature teaching are invited to apply for descriptive pamphlet. 





Cloth. 224 pages. Price 3s. 6d. 
PART Ii. 


NATURE STUDIES AND FAIRY TALES. 


FOR INFANT SCHOOLS AND TRANSITION CLASSES, BASED ON THE 
PRINCIPLES OF HERBART AND FROEBEL. 


By CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A., Principal of Cherwell Hall, Oxford. 


This book contains a Correlated Programme of Work for Infant Classes, embracing Fairy Tales, Poetry, Nature 
Study, Drawing, ete. Full theoretical explanation of principles is given; but the important fact for most Teachers is that 
it contains a Course of Lessons on Summer, Autumn, and Winter, worked out in full detail, and with complete 
correlation between the Stories and the Nature and other Studies, as well as between the consecutive Lessons in each branch. 
It forms the Best Practical Manual of Herbartian Method applied in accordance with the teaching of Froebel. 


Fully Illustrated in Black and White, and 14 Coloured Plates. 





THE HEADMASTER OF A COUNCIL SCHOOL WRITES :— 


“TI have been advising some Teachers to use your Charts and Manuals, as I have now 
done for some years. A year or two ago I wrote you stating how well your system had 
worked in my school, and how pleased the various Inspectors, both Government and County 
Council, were with the system.” 


mm STAGE Vi. ™ 
NELSON'S 


NEW DRAWING COURSE. 


By J. VAUGHAN, 


Director of Drawing and Manual Training, Glasgow School Board; late Art Master, School Board for London. 


Ten Sheets, printed on both sides—one side Outline, the other in Colour. Size, 20 by 25 in., 
on Stout Cards, in Strong Cloth Portfolio, 15/-. 
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*.* Complete Educational Catalogue post free on application. 


T. NELSON AND SONS, 35 and 36 Paternoster Row, LONDON, E.C.; 
EDINBURGH, DUBLIN, and NEW YORK. 
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Long experience has proved a that Messrs. BLACKIE & SON’S Books 
are the best by reason of their rages won editing, clear tyne, 
reasonableness in 


strong hinding, and 





A New Series of Literary Readers. 


BLACKIE’S MODEL READERS. 
LITERATURE, ART, MUSIC. 


Coloured Pictures. Pn wiry ming $ a Phonetics. 
is I. ‘iow Reddy. 


Book VI. Just Issued. 





A Beautifully Ijlustrated Series of History Readers arranged 
on the Concentric Method. 


THE 
COMPLETE HISTORY READERS. 


Book VII., with Civies, Just Issued. 





A POPULAR SERIES OF READERS. 


Beautifully Ulustrated with Coloured Pictures and 
f Coloured Maps. 


THE NEW CENTURY 


GEOGRAPHY READERS. 
Book VII. (The World) Just Issued. 


THE KINDERGARTEN ROOM. 
LESSONS, GAMES, STORIES, and OCCUPATIONS. 
By Froreyce A. Trisreram. 


This book consists essentially of sketches of Nature Lessons, with corre- 
lated Games, Stories, and Occupations. It is fully illustrated with blackboard 
drawings. and should proye a reasonably complete handbook of the Kinder- 





garten. Price 8d 


HANDBOOKS OF ENGLISH. 
Containing ogres needed for the teaching of English. 
Book IT. 24 pages. a. | Book III. 48 pages: 3d: Book v. 72 pages. 4d, 
Boos Il. 32 pages. ry Book IV. 64 pages. 4d. | Book VI. 96 pages. 6d, 
Suitable for use with any Series of Readers. 


THE CARE OF THE BABY. 


By Mrs. Crientron Davirs. 


This little book has been written with the view of helping the daughter as 
well as the mother to manage the baby. It is intended for the use of older 
girls in our schools. Paper covers. Price 3d, 





A New Shakespeare for Schools. 


THE PLAIN TEXT SHAKESPEARE. 
THE GREATER PLAYS. TEXT ONLY. | NO NOTES. 


The text follows the well-known Junior Scvoot Suaxesrare, omitting 
everything undesirable in class reading. Price 4d, each. 





BLACKIE’S 
NEW CONCENTRIC ARITHMETICS. 


Printed in Seript Figuring. 


Book —For Infants and Standard I. Price 83d. Book IL >For Sectests 
..and Ill. Price 3d, Book III.—For Standards IV. and Price 
4d. Book IV.—For Standard VI. Price 6d, 


pre as Eases het (One Vol.), 3d, net ; IIL, 3d. net. 


The formal rules ate avoided. ee ae. 
tinetion between “mental” -* “written.” The exercises are 


practical 
Te ge Newer methods of subtraction and multiplica- 
any other interesting features. 


Book IV. Just Issued. 


OUR ENGLISH TOWNS & VILLAGES. 


By 8. oe 7 a iaeuey Curator, Herts County Museum, Author 
Hertfordshire: A Reading Book of the County.” 
Gene Svo, cloth. Fully Illustrated. Price is, 6d. 


SIMPLE. LESSONS ON HEALTH 


AND HABITS. 


WITH ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN FIRST AID, 
Illustrated. Cloth. Price 8d. 


SEASONAL BOTANY. 
By M. O’Brirex Haris; D.Sc. (Lond.). 
A supplementary text-book arranged aaa the round of the seasons ; 


including an outline course of general botany, and a detailed course of physio- 
logical botany. Cloth. Price 8d. : 


ENGLISH POETRY FOR THE YOUNG. 


Compiled and Edited by 8. E. Wixsouz. 
264 pages. Crown 8vo, cloth. Price is, 














AN 
INTRODUCTION TO GOOD POETRY. 


Selected and Edited by E. F. Davinsox, M.A. 


* The ce form a aye feature of this book. They should serve a double 
purpose—in protecting the pupil against the Gnmnt of “learning” try 
without cndevtantin it, + at the same time guiding the teacher in pre- 
senting the poems to pupils. - Price 1s, 6d. 





JUST ISSUED. 
HOW TO MAKE UP GARMENTS. 


A NEEDLEWORK MANUAL FOR STUDENTS 
AND PUPIL TEACHERS. 
By Aongs WALKER, L.L.A., Author of “A Manual of Needlework and Cutting- 
out,” Lecturer on Needlework at the Free Church Training 
College, Aberdeen. 


With Coloured Diagrams. Foolscap 4to. Price 3s. 6d, 





AN ENTIRELY NEW SET OF. CHARTS. 


BLACKIE’S NATURE-DRAWING CHARTS 


CORRELATING NATURE STUDY, DRAWING, AND DESIGN. 
Fifteen Charts, Beautifully Printed in Colours, in Portfolio. Price 12s. 6d. net. 
These Charts have been prepared under the care of experts in close touch with schools. Their , aay purpose is to present models of 


actual plants in colour which shall serve at once as subjects for Drawing and for Nature Study, an 
By means of this series it will be found practicable to maintain close 


Charts certain suggestive designs based upon the subject are re 
correlation between the lessons on Nature Study, Drawing, and Des 


as a basis for Design. On each of the 


The Charts are executed in colour, and printed on stiff era size, 28 by 20 inches. Reduced facsimile of Chart on application. 





Please write for information regarding latest Educational Publications to . 
BLACKIE & SON, LIMITED, 50 OLD BAILEY, E.C. 
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